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TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


Tue 6th volume of Mr Tytler’s History, from 
the new facts first brought to light by his re- 
searches, promised so much, and broke off so cri- 
tically, that his readers must, we imagine, plead 
guilty to a little natural impatience for the con- 
cluding volumes. He had just entered upon what 
must ever be considered as the most interest- 
ing and momentous period of Scottish history ; 


that which records the conclusive movements of 


the Protestant Reformation, the rcign of Mary, 
and the successive Regencies which took place 
after her exile. Mr Tytler has, however, 
laid a task upon himself which can neither be 
hastily nor easily accomplished. Assuming the 
first duty of the historian to be impartially to 


tell the truth, the whole truth, and, so faras in- | 


genuity may detect error, or sagacity solve doubts 
and penetrate obscurities, nothing but the truth, 
MrT ytler must necessarily have spent more than 
ordinary time and pains in research. 

After the labours of Robertson, Hume, Scott, 
M’Crie, and a host of inferior historians end 
chroniclers, it may be asked, ‘ What remains 
to be brought to light in Scottish history? 
The old materials may be arranged with greater 
perspicuity ; but what of value can now be 
added to their amount?” <A few years since, 
we should have been disposed to acquiesce 
in the opinion embodied in this question ; though 
we must henceforth consider the absolute 
amount of new and authentic facts which he has 
elicited Mr Tytler’s chief merit as an histo- 
tian, ‘This superiority he has attained by having, 
in every instance, repaired to the fountain-head : 
by never resting contented to take information 
at second-hand; and by patiently availing himself 
of whatever slender clue incidentally presented 
itself to guide his investigation of the perplex- 
ities and contradictions of the national annals. 
The result has been that rich reward which 
Sught to stimulate every after-gleaner in histo- 
rical fields fancied to be already exhausted. ‘The 
Scottish histories of Robertson and Sir Walter 

* History of Scotiand, vol. vii, By Patrick Fraser 
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Scott—of the last of whom we may safely affirm, 
that he scarcely perused one original MS. while 
composing his work—may be justly described as 
masterly compilations, or redactations of the 
printed materials already existing in the works 
of Buchanan, Knox, Keith, the Sadler papers, 
&e. &e. In these authorities, no doubt, the 
great and prominent facts of Scottish history 
were to be found: but the good fortune or 


sagacity of Mr Tytler in falling upon the 


rich mine of the secret correspondence of 
the principal actors and busy agents in the 
affairs detailed, and his perseverance and dili- 
gence in unearthing these treasures, would have 
given him a manifest advantage over all his 
learned and eloquent predecessors, although he 
had been the merest dry, matter-of-fact chroni- 
cler. If the existence of this series of secret 


| correspondence was necessarily unknown to 


Robertson, Hume, and Scott, or if their re. 
searches were attended with no satisfactory 
result, they are not to be blamed ; though their 
acquittal from the charge of culpable negligence 
does not lessen the value of Mr ‘Tytler’s dis. 
coveries, and, consequently, of his ampler and 
more satisfactory narrative. 

Of the previous eminent historians of Scot- 
land, during the most momentous period of 
her annals, we may, therefore, say, that they 
related the story of those times at second. 
hand, as they found it in the best printed au- 
thorities extant; while he has fortunately the 
power of making the original actors speak for 
themselves, and, in many instances, in spite of 
themselves, in the very words of those dark, 
secret communications now first brought to light, 
after a sleep of three hundred years, and which 
we find many of the writers entreating the Eng- 
lish minister, Cecil, and their other correspond- 
ents, to destroy. The freshness and life-like 


air which these, as it were, viva voce communi- 


cations give to the narrative, is new in Scottish 

history ; and events that are already known, are, 
consequently, often placed in a new aspect. 

While admitting the value of the facts which 
3 
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Mr Tytler has brought to light, we must, how- 
ever, protest against some of his conclusions, 
which appear to us to be drawn from insufficient 
premises. This holds especially inthe case of John 
Knox and the leaders of the Protestant party. 
Knox he not only states to have been cognizant 
of the intended murder of Rizzio from the begin- 
ning of the conspiracy, but of the scheme of Eliza- 
beth to get rid of Mary by sending her back to 
Scotland to be summarily executed by the Re- 
gent Mar, the Earl of Morton, and the other 
leaders of the King’s party, lay and clerical. 
This assumption will be more fitly combated in 
its proper place. Generally, we are bound to 
premise, Mr Tytler discovers a bias, though, un- 
doubtedly, an unconscious bias, against the party 
opposed to the Queen, but es specially against Mur- 
ray and Knox, This is be rayed even by the 
occasional excess of eandour and indulgence 
which he discovers in reviewing their conduct ; 
as if he felt that he might be pees to 
have judged them with undue severity, and hence 
desired to make atonement, and plac e himself 
right with his reader. Ilis manifest prepesses- 
sion for Mary is less censurable, since tenderness 
for the unfortunate princess and more hapless 
woman, does not blind him to her errors and her 
crimes. Reluctant to condemn, yet unable to 
exculpate ; in her instance, blind, headlong, in- 
fatuated passion, and strong suspicion of the 
blackest guilt and the basest duplic ity, are treated 
with a tenderness which is never extended to 
Klizabeth, It is not easy, if at all possible, for 
any Scotsman to write or think with entire im- 
partiality of the Queen of Scots ; and it may be, 
that, in every generous bosom, crime arising 
from strong though irregular passions ; the love 
that, if guilty, is yet strong as death ; the hate, 
not causeless, that is cruel as the grave; are 
viewed with more sympathy than crimes that 
have their root in cold-blooded calculating policy. 
Mr Tytler has, however, 
ficing truth to his indulgence for Mary, that 
some of his discoveries exhibit her infatuated 
devotion to Bothwell in a stronger light than hus 
been done by any of his predecessors. This is 
seen in her attempt, while confined at Lochlevei 
Castle,to renew correspondence with him through 
Robert Melvil ; and in various minor incidents. 
Upon this servant or adherent of the Queen, it 
appears to us that Mr Tytler bears somewhat 
hard. To many readers, Melvil’s apparent 
treachery will assume the character of fidelity to 
his country, and true kindness to his infatuated 
mistress; whose utter ruin, together with that of 
her son, and the disturbance of the peace of the 
kingdom, he foresaw as the consequence of the 
ominous marriage which he was dispatched to 
the Court of England to announce. What hon- 
est or loyal man (we use the word loyal in thetrue 
and high sense) could have thought that Mary, 
blackened with guilt which rendered her odious 
to the nation, and maddened with an infatuated 
passion, was longer entitled to exercise that 
sovereign authority, which must virtually have 


been so far from secri- 


been exercised by her atrocious partner? The | 
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ostensible object of the confederation of the 
nobles against Maryand Bothwell, was a righteous 
object ; Melvil wished it success. 

One of the most remarkable of the new facts 
elicited by Mr Tytler, is the unsuspected treach- 
ery and baseness of the Hamiltons, who have 
hitherto obtained unquestioned credit for their 
gallantry and devetionto Queen Mary. The he. 
lief that, in her worst difficulties, they were her 
stanch and almost her only supporters, has been 
confirmed Ly the part which jealousy of the 
Regent Murray Ied them to take previous to, and 
after, her escape from Lochleven Castle. 

After the resignation of the Crown had been 
extorted from the captive Queen of Scots, Eliza- 
beth, whose tenacity of the divine right of 
sovereign princes was even stronger than her 
cislike of her beautiful rival, angrily, and for 
once in good faith, remonstrated with the con- 
federate lords, and wrote to the leading persons, 
that “she would make herself a party against 
them in the revenge of their sovereign, and an 
example to all posterity 3” and commanded her 
ambassador, Throkmorton, to keep aloof from 
the traitorous lords ; to whom the Hamil- 
tons were believed to be fiercely opposed, and 
faithful to their sovereign, with all her crimes 
upon her head. If any new fact which displays the 
cowardice, selfishness, treachery, and heartless 

rapacity, of a body of hereditary nobles, during 
great national exigences, could, with the world’s 
old experience, be longer startling, the following 
passage in Mr Tytler’s narrative might still sur- 
prise -— 


Throkmorton, in obedience to his mistress’s commands, 
kept aloof; but T ullibardin, the comptroller, and brother. 
in-law to the Earl of Mar, ene of the int vin regents. 
volunteered a visit; and in the course of conversation en 
the late events, unveiled a scene of treachery upon the 
part of the Hasmiltons, who had hitherto supported the 
queen, Which filled him with horer. The two great 
leaders of this party were the Archbishop of St Andrew's 
and the Abbot of Kilwinning; and when the English 
ambassador remonstrated upon the violence of the recent 
proceedings, and threatened the loids of the secret council 
with hostilityupon the part of Elizabeth, he was solemnly 
assured that a perseverance in such a Course was the cer- 
tain way to shorten Mary’s life. Within the last forty- 
eight hours, said the comptroller, the Archbishop of St 
Andrew’s, on the part of the Hamiltons, has proposed to 
us to put the qneen to death. They have recommended 
this course as the only certain method of reconciling ail 
parties; and on ourconsenting to adopt it, they are 
ready to join us toa man, and to bring Argile and Hantly 
aiong with them, 

Throkmorton at first expressed his utter disbelief that 
any men who had hitherto borne a fair character could 
be guilty of such atrocions and cold-blooded treachery. 
Ile argued also on the point of expediency, that more 
profit might be made of the queen's lite than of her 
death, She might be divorced from Bothwell, and after- 
wards marry a son of the duke’s, or a brother of Argile’s 
To this Tullibaidin’s answer was remarkable, “My 
iord ambas-ador,” sad he, ** these matters you speak of 
have been in question amongst them : but now they sé 
not so good an outgvit® by any of those devices as by te 
queen’s death, For she being taken away, they account 
but the little king betwixt them and home. + who may 


—— a pre cement ee 





e Outgait- -outlet, 
+ The Hamiltons were nearest heirs to the crown, fail- 
tail Mary and herson, Home here means the succession 
to the throne, 
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die They love not the queen, and they know she hath ers, chiefly two Italians, David Riccio and Francisco, 


no great fancy to any of them, and they fear her the 


more, because she is young and may have many child. | 


ren, which is the thing they would be rid of.” Throk- 
morton, however, persevered in his incredulity 3 and@ that 
same evening the secretary Lethington held a secret con- 
ference With him, in which he assured him that Tulli- 
pardin had stated nothing but the truth. [ think it right, 
as these are new facts in this part of our history, involy- 
ing a charge of unwonted pr rfidy even in this age, to 
give the particulars of this ext raordinary conversation 
jn the words of the ambassacor to Elizabeth. 


Mr Tytler, accordingly, gives the conversation, 
for which we beg to refer to his work. His an- 
thority for the accusation of the Hamiltons is 
an original letter, from 'Throkmorton to Eliza. 
beth, in the State Paper Office, whose archives 
he has rummaged with such remaikable results, 
—To return to the important portion of Scottish 
history: contained in the volume before us :— 

It opens with the political difficulties gather- 
ing around Mary, from the intrigues of Eliza. 
beth and her crafty minister among the rine 
tious, restless, and discontented Scottish nobles 
and her personal sufferings from her preci 
pitate and ill-starred marriage with Darnley, 
hardly formed when bitterly repented. The 
fatal consequences of that teeming mischief, 
an ill-assorted marriage, were certainly never 
more conspicuous than in the union of Queen 
Mary with Darnley, which was the original 
source of all the guilt and all the wo that 


who, with other unworthy persons, occupied the place in 
council belonging to the ancient nobility. As to the Earl 


of Murray, he was hated, they said, because he would 


not support Riccio in his abuses; whilst a stranger, 
(ineaning Darniey,) the subject of another realm, had in- 
truded himself into the state, and claimed the name and 
authority of a king, without their consent, against all 


order that ever was used in this realm; and now, be- 


cause they desired redress of these great enormities, they 
were persecuted as traitors end enemies to the common- 
wealth, 

Although in some parts exaggerated, these fears and 
accusations were not without foundation, Mary had un- 
doubtedly negotiated with the Roman See for an advance 
of money, and the pope had transmitted to her the sum 
of eight thousand crowns ina vessel, which, being wreck- 
ed on the coast of England, fell a prey to the cupidity of 
the Earl of Northumberland, 

She was in correspondence also with Philip IT., who 
had expressed to the Cardinal Pacheco, the papal envoy, 
his determination to assist her to subdue her rebels, main- 
tain the catholic faith, and vindicate her right to the 
English threne. Nor did the Spanish king confine him- 
self to mere promises. He had sent a remittance ot 
twenty thousand crowns to Guzman de Silva, his am ase 
sador at the court of England, with orders to employ it 
“with the utmost secrecy and address, in the support of 
the Scottish queen and her husband.’*+ It was true, 
also, that Mary had apponted Riccio to the place of 
reach Secretary. 


These facts extenuate the practices of the re- 


_ bel lords, although we should consider some of 


followed her life; and from which no inherent | 


moral quality, no energy of understanding, or 
enlightened religious principle, which might 
have saved a woman of better-regulated mind, 
interposed to preserve her. ‘To this unhappy 
marriage is to be attributed the defection of 
Murray and his party; or that “ rchellion’”—to 
use the words of Mr Tytler—which Elizabeth, 
jealous as a woman, and as 2 Queen indignant at 
the pretensions of Mary to the throne of Eng- 
land, secretly instigated. 

Mary, by her populerity and her 
had apparently triumphed over “her rebels ; 
when her evil genius, 
disgrace and exile of Murray, returned from 
France to Scotland; though it was not until 
Rizzio had been removed, in which crime he was 
participant, that his personal influence became 
predominant. The accession of this bold and 
powerful chief to the Queen’s faction, naturally 
alarmed the Protestant party ; and a represent- 
ation was made by them to Elizabeth of the 
State of the kingdom, which, though described by 
Mr Tytler as “highly coloured,” he admits to 
have had some foundation, The foundation was 
already such as, in succeeding times, would have 
placed in jeopardy, if it had not forfeited, the 
right of any reigning prince to the throne. 


spirit, 


9 


“The cause,” said they, ‘‘why our destruction is 
fought, is, first the zeal that we bear to the maintenance 
Of the true religion ; and, secondly, the care that we have 
to redress the great enormities lately crept into the pub- 
lic regimen of this miserable commonwealth.” The pa- 
trimony of the crown wis described as so dilapidated, 
that it was impossible the common expenses could be 
borne; and this they affirmed had led to the persecution 
Of honoura vie men, and the promotion of crafty foreign- 


Bothwell, profiting: by the | 





their zeal for “ pure religion” to have been pre- 
tended. 

During the struggles and intrigues of the 
(Jucen’s party, and that of Murray and the Pro- 
testant leaders, and her mortification from the 
conduct of Darnley, the influence of Rizzio, her 
Italian secretary, increased so rapidly, that Mur- 
ray, now an exile in England, and, in conformity 
with the policy of Elizabeth, coldly regarded wien 
no jonger useful for her purposes, bent his pride 
to solicit the good offices of the new favourite, 
whom he propitiated by a present of jewels. 

It was at this critical time that Mary, con- 
tinually intriguing with Rome and other foreign 
powers, became a party to the diabolical league, 
projected by Catherine de Medicis and the Duke 
of Alva, for the extermination of Protestantism 
throughout Europe, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of Protestants, which finally issued, among 
other horrors scarcely less dark, in the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. Mary was urged to become 
a member of this infernal alliance, with a view 
to the preservation of her own power, menaced 
by the great Protestant party in Europe, at the 
head of which was Elizabeth. It is not unfair, 
from her previous policy, to infer that Mary, in 
this affair, required little prompting. In the 
meanwhile, as Mr ‘Tytler gently hints, “a 
trust-worthy servant being a prize to the Queen,” 
she began to consult Rizzio in affairs of secrecy 
and moment. 


® Keith, p. 316. 

+ Gouzalez Apuntamientos para la Historia del Rey 
Felipe IL, p. 312, published in vol. vii. of the Memoirs 
of the Historical Society of Madrid. The work was 
pointed ont to me by a kind and respected friend, to 
whom I am indebted tor some valuable papers and refer- 
ences, Mr Howard of Corby Castle, 
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The step was an imprudent one, and soon attended with 
the worst effects. It roused the jealousy of the king, a 
weak and suspicious youth, who deemed it an affront, 
that a stranger of low origin should presume to interfere 
in state affuirs; and it turned Riccio’s head, who began 
to assume, in his dress, equipage, and establishment, a 
foolish state totally unsuited to his rank. 


Rizzio, who was, “on good grounds, suspected 
to be a pensioner of Rome,” and who, for the 
moment, wus all in all with the Queen, natur- 
ally supported the views of the Royal coumbina- 
tion with all his arts and influence. 
tenderly does Mr Tytler describe the conduct of 
Mary at this crisis. 

She did not want advisers on the side of wisdom and 
mercy. Sir James Melvil, in Scotland, and Sir Nicholas 
Throkmorton, one of her most powerful friends in Eng- 





Most | 


land, earnestly implored her co pardon Murray and adopt | 


a conciliatory course. Mary was not naturally in- 
clined to harsh or cruel measures, and for some time she 
vacillated between the adoption of temperate and violent 
counsels, Put now the entreaties of her uncle, the car- 
dinal, the advice of her ambassador, the prejudices of her 
education, and the intolerance of the Protestants, and of 
Elizabeth, by whom she had been so often deceived, all 
united tu iatluence her decision, aud overmaster her bet- 
ter judgment. In anevil hour she signed the J.eague, 
and determined to hurry on the parliament for the for- 
feiture of the rebels, This may, I think, be regarded as 
one of the most fatal errors of her life; and it proved the 
source of all her future misiortunes. She united herself 
to a bigoted and unprincipled association, which, under 
the mask of defending the truth, offered an outrage to 
the plainest precepts of the Gospel, She imagined her- 
self a supporter of the Catholic Church, when she was 
giving her sanction to one of the worst corruptions of Ro- 
wwanism ; and she was destined to reap the consequences 
of such a step in all their protracted bitterness. 

The moment the queen’s resolution was known, it 
blasted the hopes of Murray, and threw him and all 
Mary’s enemies upon desperate courses. If the Estates 
were allowed to meet, the consequence to them was ruin ; 
if the councillors continued unchanged, and Riccio’s ad- 
vice was followed, it was certain the [states would meet. 
What then was to be done ? 


The murder of Rizzio was now first concerted 
by Darnley and his father, Lennox, from motives 
of personal jealousy and displeasure at the fa- 
vourite, which feil opportunely in with the views 
of the Protestant leaders, In the first ardour of 
her headlong passion, Mary had promised Darnley 
the Crown Matrimonial ; a promise which she 
declined to fulfil, for reasons which are justified 
by his incapacity, and the moral defects of his 
character ; but which he imputed to the influence 
of the foreign minion ; who appears to have been 
yenerally believed, at the time, however errone- 
ously, the paramour of the Queen. 

While Me ‘Tytler expresses his own disbelief 
in this fact, he brings forward, for the first time, 
proofs of it, which tend to weaken the efect of 
the general statement of her innocence made by 

tobertson ; who, among other arguments, urges 
that Randolph, had such been the fact, or the 
current belief at the time, would not have failed 
to have communicated it to Cecil and Elizabeth ; 
but, so far from this, Randolph was silent: and 
so the charge must be false. Now, unfortunately. 
Mr Tytler’s discoveries completely overset this 
reasoning. He produces two remarkable letters 
rom Raudolph: the first addressed to the Ear! 
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of Leicester from Edinburgh, about two months 
before Rizzio’s murder, and a second, which estab. 
blishes the fact that, not onlythe “rebel lords,” but 
Elizabeth’s ministers in Scotland, were accessory 
to the plot for taking off Rizzio, bringing back 
Murray, and effecting a complete revolution in 
the government. But the important letters 
which Mr Tytler has rescued from oblivion will 
be better understood in their bearing on Rob- 
ertson’s argument if taken as embodied in the 
narrative :— 

It became necessary for Mary to diaw back from her first 
promise, [to Darnley. ] Thisled to coldness, to reproach. 
es, soon to an absolute estrangement; even iu public he 
treated her with harshness ; he became addicted to low dis. 
sipation, forsook her company, and threw himself into the 
hands of her enemies. They persuaded him that Riccio 
was the sole author of those measures which had deprived 
him of his due share in the government. But this was 
not al), Darnley had the folly to become the dupe of a 
more absurd delusion. Jie became jealous of the Italian 
secretary; he believed that he had supplanted him in the 
affections of the queen; he went so far as to agsert that 


he had dishonoured his bed, and in a furious state of 


mind sent his cousin George Douglas to implore Lord 
Ruthven, in whom he had great confidence, to assist him 
against ** the villain David.”” Ruthven was at this mo. 
ment confined to bed by # dangerous sickness, which 
might have been supposed to unfit him for such desperate 
projects. [le was, as he himself informs us, “ scarcely 
able to walk twice the length of his chamber ;” yet he 
consented to engage in the murder, and Darnley was 
sworn to keep all secret; but Randolph, the English mi- 
nister, having become acquainted with the plot, revealed 
it co Leicester in a remarkable letter which yet remains. 
He informed him that the king and his father, Lennox, 
were determined to murder Riccio; that within ten days 
the ceed would be done; that, as to the queen, the crown 
would betorn from her whose dishonour was discovered ; 
and that still darker designs were meditated against her 
person, Which he did not dare to commit to writing. 
From his letter, which is very lung, I must give this im- 
portant passage. “I know now for certain,” said he, 
* that this queen repenteth her marriage ; that she hateth 
him (Darnley) and all his kin, I know that he know- 
eth himself, that he hath a partaker in play and game 
with him ; I know that there are piactices in hand, con- 
trived between the father and son to come by the crown 
against her will, I know that if that take effect which is 
intended, David, with the consent of the king, shall have 
his throat cut within these ten days. Many things grie- 
vouser and worse than these are brought to my ears; 
yea, of things intended against her own person, which, 
because I think better to keep secret than write to Mr Se- 
cretary, I speak not of thembut now{to your lordship.’ 


Randolph was, soon after this, banished by 
Mary to Berwick, us she was convinced that he 
was in correspondence with Murray. 

Morton now assumed the conduct of the plot, 
which embraced the objects we have specified, and 
endeavoured toobtain, and, according to Mr Tyt- 
ler, obtained the consent of John Knox to the re- 
volution to beaccomplished by meansso foul. The 
previous conduct of the Queen disposed many in- 
dividuals to second the viewsof Morton who might 
otherwise have shrunk from the nefariousattempt. 


-_- 


* Randolph to the Earl of Leicester, Edinburgh, 13th 
February, 1565-6, This remarkable letter, which has 
never been published, is to be found in the Appendix to 
a privately printed and anonymous work, entitled “ Mait- 
land’s Narrative,’ of which only twenty copies were 
printed, ‘The book was politely presented to me by Mr 
Dawson Turner, in whose valuable Collection of MSS, 
the original letter is preserved. 
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As it was— 


The consent and assistance of the leading Protestant 
barons was soon gained; and to neutralize any opposi- 
tion on the part of their chief ministers was not found a 
dificult matter. They were in the deepest alarm at this 
moment, It waz known that Mary had signed the Pop- 
ish Leagne; it was believed that Riccio corresponded 
with Rome; and there was no doubt that some measures 
for the restoration of the Roman Catholic religion were 
in preparation, and only waited for the parliament to be 
carried into execution, Having these gloomy prespects 
before their eyes, Knox and Craig, the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, were made acquainted with the conspiracy; Bel- 





lenden, the justice clerk, Makgill, the clerk register, the | 


lairds of Brunsten, Calder, and Ormiston, and other lead- 
ing men of that party were, at the same time, admitted 
into the secret. It was contended by Morton, that one 
only way remained to extirpate the Romish faith, and 
replace religion upon a secure basis; this was, to break 
off the parliament, by the murder of Riccio, to imprison 
the queen, intrust Darnley with the nominal sovereignty, 
and restore the Earl of Murray to be the head of the 
government, De-perate as were these designs, the Re- 
formed party in Scotland did not hesitate to adopt them. 
Their horror of Idolatry, the name they bestowed on the 
Roman Catholic religion, misled their judgment and har- 
dened their feelings, and they regarded the plot as the act 
of men raised up by God for the destruction of an accursed 
superstition. The General Fast, which always secured 
the presence of a formidable and numerous band of par- 
tisans, Was near approaching ; and as the murder had 
been fixed for the week in March in which the parlia- 
ment had been summoned, it was contrived that this 
religious solemnity should be held in the capital at the 
same time, This secured Morton and enab'ed him to 
work with greater boldness,* 

Murray next, it is alleged, was brought to 
countenance a conspiracy to accomplish good ends 
by wicked means; and when it was ina forward 
state, Randolph, still in Berwick, wrote, con- 
junctly with the Earl of Bedford, Elizabeth's 
lieutenant in the north, in a manner which far- 
ther demolishes Robertson's argument for the 
personal purity of Mary—which, however, Mr 
Tytler maintains, and in all probability with jus- 
tice, even while recording this new testimony, if 
not of her guilt, yet of the current rumours and 
suspicions— 

* The matter is this, Somewhat we are sure you have 
heard of divers discords and jarrers between this queen 
and her husband, partly tour that she hath refused him 
the crown matrimonial, partly for that he hath assured 
knowledge of such usage of herself, as altogether is in- 
tolerable to be borne, which, if it were not overwell 
known, we would both be very loath to think that it 
could be true. To take away this occasion of slander, 
he is himself determined to be at the apprehension and 
execution of him, whom he is able manifestly to charge 
with the crime, and to have done him the most dishonour 
that can be to any man, much more being as he is. We 
need not more plainly to describe the person. You have 
heard of the man whom we mean of,” 

ry’ . . . 

rhe writers of this letter next detail the ulte- 
rior objects of the conspirators, and mention 
when these ‘‘ matters are to be performed,” to 
which, it now, for the first time, appears, that 
Elizabeth and her ministers were consenting, as 
well as, according to Mr Tytler, Knox and Craig. 
As we can, at all times, more heartily share in Mr 


* MS, Letter, St. P. Off., March 8, 1565. Neweast!e, 
Murray to Cecil. ‘See also MS. Letter, St. P. Off. B.C, 
Bedford to Cecil, Berwick, March 8, 1565. Also MS, 
Letter, St. P. Off. Bedford and Randolph to Leicester 
and Cecil, Berwick, March 8, 1565, 











Tytler’s antipathy to Elizabeth than his excess 
of tenderness for Mary, we shall quote his repre- 
hension of her cold-blooded policy; and this 
without disapproving of the ulterior ebjects of 


| the conspirators :-— 


It is of great moment to attend to the conduct of E.liza- 
beth at this crisis, She knew all that was about to 
occur: the life of Riccio, the liberty—perhaps, too, the 
life—of Mary was in her hands; Murray was at her 
court; the conspirators were at her devotion, they had 
given the fullest information to Randolph, that he might 
consult the queen: she might have imprisoned Murray, 
discomfited the plans of the conspirators, saved the life of 
the miserable victim who was marked for slaughter, and 
preserved Mary, to whom she professed a warm attach- 
ment, from captivity. All this might have been done ; 
perhaps it is not too much to say, that even in these dark 
times it would have been done by a monarch acutely 
alive to the common feelings of humanity, But Eliza- 
beth adopted a very different course: she not only allowed 
Murray to leave her realm, but dismissed him with marks 
of the highest confidence and distinction ; and this baron, 
when ready to set out for Scotland, to take his part in 
those dark transactions which soon after followed, sent 
his secretary, Wood, to acquaint Cecil with the most se- 
cret intentions of the conspirators, 


The dark tragedy which followed is here pre- 
sented more graphically, and with greater ampli- 
tude of detail, than in any previous narrative. It 
had been originally intended to drag Rizzio from 
the palace, and hang him ignominiously ; but, 
being found at supper in the Queen’s closet, the 
catastrophe passed in the manner which, often 
and often as it has been related, never decays in 
interest. The intriguing Italian, assassinated 
almost in the presence of his royal mistress, and 
in spite of her entreaties, is thus exalted into an 
object of dignity and interest, who, if hung up 
in a back court, had been speedily forgotten. 

It may be said that there were three parties 
to the plot for the murder of Rizzio: Darnley,on 
personal grounds ; the rebel lords and Eliza- 
beth ; and, lastly, in all probability, Bothwell, 
who was one of the active perpetrators ; while 
Murray and John Knox, if privy to the design 
of the conspirators, took no step to frustrate 
their purpose, but were passive and acquies- 
cent. Mr Tytler charges Murray with being 
a party tothe murder, and Elizabeth as being 
accessory ; and strains matters hard against 
K\nox, though not so far as in another instance, 
to which we have referred, and which, we make 
no doubt, will lead some true-blue Presbyterian 
to buckle on his armour for defence. 

The Queen’s speedy knowledge that her hus- 
band had been the originator of the horrible 
outrage, and the falsehood and imbecility which 
Darnley displayed throughout, changed her cold- 
ness and alienation into disgust and hatred, and 
opened her heart to the ready reception of every 
violent and malignant passion. In reviewing 
the subsequent transactions up to Mary’s con- 
finement in Lochleven Castle, even Mr Tytler 
is constrained to admit that the force of moral 
evidence bears harder against her than all the 
facts allowed or alleged. He would even seem 
to admit that the famous letters and sonnets 
found in the silver coffer, said to have been 
addressed by her to Bothwell, and which have 
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so long formed the subject of learned contro- | 


versy, are genuine. He says, of her reply to the 
accusation, long after Mary had been a prisoner 
in England :— 

It is worthy of note, that it contained no assertion as 
to the forgery or interpolation of these letiers, naw, as it 
appears, communicated to her for the first time. It 
simply requested him to use his efforts to stay the rigor- 
ous accusations of Murray, to labour with the Duke of 
Norfolk in her favour, and to give full credit to the 
Bishop of Ross.* 

Again, at page 267, Mr Tytler remarks of these 
letters :—- 

It must have struck the reader, that whenever, by 
means of the private letters which have been pieserved, 
we get behind the scenes and are admitted to Mary’s 
secret consultations with her commissioners, or to their 


“own opinion on the conduct of the cause, we meet with 


no assertion of the forgery of the letters; and it seems to 
ine difficult to reconcile her agreement to resign the 
crown, and suppress all inquiry, a measure only pre- 
vented by the interterence of Norfolk, with her absolute 
innocence. On the other hand, there are sume Circuin. 
stances, especially occurring during the latter part of the 
conferences, wuich tell strongly in her tavour. The 
urgency With which from first to last she solicited a per- 
sonal interview with Elizabeth, and promised if it were 
granted to go into her detence; the public and ojt-re- 
peated assertion of the forgery of the letters, and the offer 
to prove that, if copies were furnished to her cominission- 
ers; Elizabeth’s evasion of this request; her entire sup- 
pression of these suspicious documents 3 their subsequent 
disappearances and the schemes of Norfolk for a mar- 
riage with Mary :—these are all circumstances which 
seem to me exceedingly irieconcileable with her being 
directly guilty of the murder of her husbaud. Upon the 
whole, it appears to me, that, in the present state of the 
controversy, We are really not in possession of evidence 
sufficient to enable any impartial inquirer to come tu an 
absolute decision. I have already pointed out, as the 
circumstances occurred, such moral evidence against the 
queen as arose out of her conduct both before and after 
her marriage with Bothweil. The discussions at York 
and Westwinster du not materialiy afiect this evidence 
either one way or the other; and, suv fay as we judge of 
these conferences by themselves, they leave the mind 
under the unsatisfying and paintul impression that the 
conduct of the Scottish queen, throughout the whole in- 
vestigation, was that of a person neither directly guilty, 
nor yet wholly innocent. 

If Mr Tytler means that Mary did not, with 
her own hands, strangle her wretched husband— 
strangulation, from the new facts brought to 

ight, appearing to have be le manne 
light, ring to have been the manner of 
Darnley s death—that she did not fire the train 
which was laid by the emissaries of Bothwell— 
that she did not elope to her ravisher, but only 
met him by concert—she may be understood to 
be not “ directly guilty,” though they must be 
nice casuists that, in a coolly premeditated mur- 
der, can apportion the degrees of guilt. 

Like the assassination of Rizzio, the fouler 
murder of Darnley, the extraurdinary sensation 
which it produced, and the scenes which followed, 
assume comparatively a novel aspect in this his- 
tory, from Mr Tytler availing himseli of original 
papers, and employing, in many instances, the 
very language of the actors and contemporary 
chroniclers of the events. 

Though the address and exquisite dissimulation 
which Mary could so well practise, and which 


Murdin, pp, 52, 3, 
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Mr Tytler almost uniformly deseribes by the 
gentle phrase, “fascination of manner,” Jured 
back the wretched Darnley, he seems, from the 
period of Rizzio’s murder, to have entertained a 
vague presentiment, or instinctive feeling, that his 
position was insecure and his life in peril; and 
this from the feelings of the Queen towards him, 
Mr Tytler affixes fresh suspicion upon Mary, 
from the account which he has given of a myste. 
rious intrigue regarding an Italian named Lutyni, 
into which we cannot enter, but which, he re. 
marks, connects itself with the conspiracy against 
the life of Darnley. It is enough that this 
Italian, in violent apprehension for his lite, was 
rejoiced to be sent on a mission to France, but 
had only reached Berwick, when he was urgently 
recalled by the Queen, under the false accusation 
of being a thief, and of having absconded with 
money. Of this affair, the outline of which we 
have hinted, Mr Tytler vemarks :— 


When it is considered that at this moment Bothwell, 
Lethington, aud their accomplices, had resolved on the 
king’s death--when we recoliect the conference at Craig. 
millar, inwhich they had hinted their intentions to the 
queen, and had been comnnanded by her to do nothing 
that would touch her honour—when we know that Both. 
well who was at this time in the highest favour with 
Mary was the custodiar also of the written bond for the 
murder of Darnley; there appears to me to be a presump.- 
tion that Joseph Riccio, who must have hated the king, 
as the principal assassin of his brother, had joined tie 
plot, that lis terrors arose out of his having revealed to 
Lutyni the conspiracy for Darnley’s murder, and that 
the queen suspecting it, had resolved to secure his per- 
son. 


We may here inquire, what must Bothwell 
and Lethington have surmised of the real state of 
the Gueen’s mind towards her husband, when they 
presumed to hint at his murder as an event 
which must promote her happiness ? 

The apprehensions of Darnley from the Queen 
and her adherents, the presentiment by which he 
was haunted until it see:rned to become a morbid 
feeling, were, however weak his intellect and way. 
ward his temper, proved by the event to have 
been a reasonable dread. When that foul con- 
spiracy was consvlidated and ripe in which Mar 
Spiracy was consolidated anc ripe Ih which 4 lary 
is su strongly implicated, she, as is weil known, 
set off on a visit to Darnley, at Glaszow, where 
he lay confined with the small-pox, 

Darnley hadiecently heard /rom one of his servants, that 
Mary had spoken of him with muci: severity, and her visit 
therefore took him by surprise. Under this feeling the king 
sent Crawiord, one of his gentlemen, to meet the queen 
With a message, excusing himself for not waiting upon 
her in person. He was still infirm, he said, and did not 
presume to come to her until he knew her wishes, and 
was assured of the removal of her displeasure, To this 
Mary briefly replied, that there was no n.edicine against 
fear; and passing iorward to Glasgow, came into Dare. 
ley’s bedchamber, when, atter greeting, aud some indif- 
ferent talk, the subjects which had estranged them trom 
each other were introduced. Darnley professed a deep 
repentance for his errors, pleaded his youth, and the few 
fiiends he now had, and declared to her his unalterable 
affection, Mary reminded him of his complaints and 


suspicions, spoke against his toolish plan of leaving the 
kiigdom, and recalled to his mind the « purpose of Hie- 
gate,” a name given to a plot which Darnley aftirmed 
he had discovered, and of which he was himself to be the 
The queen demanded who was his informer. 


victim. 
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He replied the Laird of Minto, who had told him that a 

letter was presented to her in Craigmillar, made by her 
own device, and subscribed by certain others who desired 
her to sign it, which she refused. Darnley then added, 
that he would never think that she, who was his own 
proper flesh, would do him any hurt, and if any others 
should do it, they should buy it dear, unless they took 
Lim sleeping. He observed, however, that he suspected 
none, and only entreated her to bear him company, and, 
not as she was wont, to withdraw herself from him. 
Mary then told him that, as he was still little able to travel 
she had brought a litter with her to carry him to Craig- 
willar, and he declared his readiness to accompany her, 
if she would consent that they should again live together 
at bed and board, She promised it should be as he had 
spoken, and gave him her hand, but added, that before 
this, he must be thoroughly cleansed of his sickness, 
which she trusted he shortly would be, as she intended 
to give him the bath at Craigmillar. The queen also 
requested him to conceal the premises which had now 
passed between them, as the suddenness of their agree- 
ment might give umbrage to some of the lords; to which 
he replied, that he could see no reason why they should 
mislike it. 

When Mary left him, Darnley cailed Crawford to 
him, and informing him fully of all that had passed a 
the interview, bade him communicate it to his father, 
the Earl of Lennox. He then asked him what he 
thouglit of the queen's t: uking him to Craigmillar ’ She 
treats your majesty, suid Crawford, tov like a prisoner, 
Why should von not be taken to one of your own houses 
in Edinburgh ? It struck me much the same way, an- 
swered Darnley, and [ have fears enough; but may God 
juage between us, J have her promise only to trust to; 
but I have put myself in her hands, and I shall go with 
her, though she should murder me. It is from Craw- 
ferd's evidence, taken on oath, which was afterwards 
produced, and still exists, endorsed by Cecil, that we 
learn these minute particulars, nor have I been able to 
discover any sufficient ground to doubt its truth, 


We fear that, though all in honour, and with 
evident reluctance, Mr Tytler has done more to 
blacken the merrwdd of the Queen of Scots than 
ever his venerable grandfather gallantly accom. 
plished in her defence. ‘The narrative pro- 
ceeds :— 


Soon after this interview, the Queen carried her hus- 
hind, by slow journeys, from Glasgow to Edinburgh, 
where she arrived on the last day of January. [t had 
been at first intended, as we have seen, that Darnley 
should have taken up his residence at Craigmillar; but 
this purpose was changed, and as the palace of Llolyrood 
was judged, from its low situation, to be unhealthy, and 
little fitted for an invalid, the king was brought to a 
suburb called the Kirk of Field, a nore remote and airy 


site, occupied by the town residence of the Duke of 


Chastelherault, and other buildings and gardens. On 
their arrival here, the royal attendants were about to 
proceed to the duke’s lodging, as it was called; but, on 
alighting, Mary informed them that the hing’ 8 apart. 
ments were to be in an adjoining house, which stood be. 
side the town wall, not far from a ruinous Dominican 
Monastery, called the Black Friars’. ‘To this plice she 
led Darnley, and making every allowance for the rude- 
ness of the domestic accommodations of these titues, it 
appears to have been an insecure and confined mansion. 
Its proprietor was Robert Balfour, a brother of that Si: 
Janes Balfour whom we have already known a4 the 
deviser of the bond for the murder, which was drawn up 
at Craigmillar, and then a dependant of Bothwell’s. This 
earl, whose influerce was now nearly supreme at court, 
had recently returned from Liddesdale, and when he 
understood that Mary and the king were on their road 
from Glasgow, he met them with his attendants a short 
way from the capital, and accompanied the party to the 
Kirk ot Fie.d. 


Mr Tytler draws the strained, if not positively 
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unfair, inference, that it was impossible Murray 
could be ignorant of the designs of the conspira- 
tors, but that his superior sagacity, not his moral 
integrity, kept him aloof from participating in 
it. 

A week had now been passed by Mary in the 
den into which she had lured her miserable and 
ever-suspicious victim. No more time was to 
be lost; and so blind a thing is guilt, that she 
must have believed sufficient homage had been 
paid by hypocrisy to virtue, to exempt her from 
all doubt or question in her husband's murder. 
Mr Tytler must pardon this language: we ask 
for no terms more severe than his own in which 
to describe the catastrophe. Public suspicion 
might now be presumed to be lulled, and the 
period of action could no longer be deferred. 


At this moment, the reconciliation between the queen 
and her husband seemd to be complete. She assiduously 
superintended every little detail which could add to his 
coinfort. She treated him, not only with attention, but 
tenderness, passed much of the day in his society, and 
had achamber prepared for herself immediately below 
his, where she slept. The king was partially reassured 
by these marks of affection. He knew that plots had 
been entertained against his life, and, as we have seen, 
suspected many of the nobles to be his enemies. Yet he 
trusted to the promises of the queen, and, ne doubt, be. 
lieved that if she remained beside him, they wouid find 
it impossible to accomplish their cruel purpose. But 
When he indulged these hopes, the miserable prince was 
on the very brink of destruction. . 2. 2. 6 ee ee 

On Sunday, the 9th of February, Bastian, a foreigner 
belonging to the household of the queen, was to be mar- 
ried at Holyrood. The bride was one of ber favourite 
women, and Mary, to honour their union, had promised 
them a masque. The greatest part of that day she 
passed with the king. They appeared to be on the most 
affectionate terms, aud she d+clared her intention of re- 
maining all night at the Kirk of Field. It was at this 
moment, When Darniey and the Queen were engaged in 
conversation, that Havot Tallo, Hepburn of Bolton, and 
other ruffians whom Bothwell had hired for the purpose, 
secretly entered the chamber which was under the king’s, 
and deposited on the floor a large quantity of gunpowder 
in bags. They then laid a train, which was connected 
with a  Junt,’’ or slow match, and placed everything in 
readiness for its being lighted. Some of them now hur- 
tied away, but two of the conspirators remained on the 
Watch; and in the meantime Mary, who sull sat with 
ber husband in the upper-chamber, recollected her pro- 
mise of giving the masque at Bastian’s wedding, and 
taking farewell of Darnley, embraced him and left the 
honse with her suite. 

Soon after, the king retired to his bed-chamber. Since 
his illness there appeared to have been a great change in 
him. He had become more thoughttul, and thought 
had brought with it .epe:.tance of his former 
He lamented there were few near him whom he could 
trust, and at times he would say thac he knew he should 
be slain, complaining that he was hardly dealt with; but 
from these sorrows he had sought refuge in religion, and 
it was remarked that on this night, his last in this world, 
he had repeated the 55th Psalm, which he would often 
read and sing. After his devotion, he went to bed and 
fell asleep; ‘Taylor, his page, being beside him in the 
same apartment. This was the moment seized by the 
murderers, Who still lurked in the lower roum, to com. 
plete their dreadful purpose; but the miserable victim 
was awakened by the noise of their false keys in the lock 
of his apartment, and, rushing down in his shirt and 
pelisse, endeavoured to wake bis escape, but he was inter. 
cepted and strangled, atter a desperate resistance, his cries 
for mercy being heard by some women in the nearest 
house ; the paye was also strangled, and their bodies cur. 
ried into @ emall orchard, without the garden wall, 
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where they were found, the king in his shirt only, and | 


the pelisse by his side. Amid the conflicting stories of 
the ruffians who were executed, it is difficult to arrive at 
the whole truth. But no doubt rests on the part acted 
by Bothwell, the arch-conspirator. He had quitted the 
king's apartments with the queen, and joined the festivi- 
ties in the palace, from which, about midnight, he stole 
away, changed his rich dress, and rejoined the muiderers 
who waited for him at the Kirk of Field. His arrival 
was the signal to complete their purpose ; the match was 
lighted, but burned too slow for their bieathless impa- 
tience, and they were stealing forward to examine it, 
when it took effect. A loud noise, like the bursting of a 
thnnder-cloud, awoke the sleeping city; the king’s house 
Was torn in pieces and cast into the air, and the as-as- 
sins, hurrying from the spot, under cover of the darkness, 
regained the palace. Here Bothwell had scarcely un- 
dressed and gone to bed, when the cry arose in the city 
that the Kirk of Field had Leen blown up and the king 
murdered. The news flew quickly to Holyrood, and a 
servant, rushing into his chamber, imparted the dreadful 
tidings. He started up in well-feigned astonishment, 
and shouted “ Treason!*? He was joined next moment 
by Huntly, a brother conspirator, and immediately these 
two noblemen, with others belonging to the court, 
entered the queen’s apartments, ‘When Mary was made 
acquainted with the dreadful fate of her husband, she 
was horror-struck, shut herself up in her bed-chamber, 
and seemed overwhelmed with sorrow. 


The farce was keptup; and when,amonth after- 
wards, Killigrew arrived with a letter of con- 
dolence and advice from Elizabeth, he was 
thus received :— 


On his arrival, after dining with Bothwell, Morton, Le- 
thington, and Argile, (all of them, as was afiewards prov- 
ed, participant in this cruel deed.) he was admitted tothe 
queen, ‘To see her face was impossible, for the chamber 
was dark, but, by her voice and manner, she seemed in 
profound grief; and not only assured the envoy of her 
desire to satisfy the Queen of England's wishes regarding 
the treaty of Leith and the matters of the borders, but 
promised him that the Earl of Bothwell should be brought 
to a public trial.* 

During his stay in the capital, which lasted but a few 
days, Kvllygrew found the people clamorous for inquiry 
into the assassination, which they regarded asa shame 
to the whole nation, whilst the preachers solemnly ex- 
horted all men to prayer and repentance, and in their 
pulpits appealed to God, that he would be pleased “ to re- 
veal and revenge.”+ Scarce, however, had this envoy 
departed, when the queen seemed to have forgotten her 
good resolutions, and, infatuated in her predilection for 
Bothwell, admitted him to greater power and favour than 
ever. The Earl of Mar was induced to give up the Cas- 
tle of Edinburgh, and it was given to Bothwell, Mor- 
ton, after a secret and midnight interview with his royal 
mistress, received the Castle of Tantallon and other lands 
which he had torfeited by his rebellion, and it was re- 
inarked, that in return for this, his whole power and in- 
terest were assured to Bothwell, The Castle of Black- 
ness, the Inch, and the Superiority of Leith, were con- 
ferred on the same favourite, and so completely did he 
rule every thing at court, that Murray, although he 
judged it prudent to heep on triendly terais, became dis- 
gusted with the inferior part he now acted, and requested 
permission to leave the kingdom,> 

In the midst of these transactions, it was observed 
that the queen was wretched. She attended a solemn 


* MS. Letter, St. P. Off. Kyllygrew to Cecil, 8th 
March, 1566-7. Also MS. Letter, St. P. Off. B.C. 30th 
March, 1567. Drury to Cecil. Berwick, 

+ MS. Letter, St. P. Of Kyllyzrew to Cecil, ut supra, 

+ MS. Letter, St. P. Off. Drury to Cecil, B.C. 17th 
March, 1566-7. Same to same, I4th March, 1566-7, 
B.C. Same to same, B.C. 21st March, 1566-7, Same 
to same, 20th and SOth March, 1567. B.C. See also 
MS, Letter, St. P. Off, Drury to Cecil, 4th April, 1567. 





dirge for the soul of her husband; and they who were 
near her on this occasion, remarked a melancholy change 
from her former health and beauty. Nor were these 
feelings likely to be soothed by the letters which she now 
received from France, in which the queen mother, and 
the cardinal, her uncle, addressed her with bitter re. 
proaches, and declared that, if she failed to avenge the 
death of the king, their cousin, and to clear herself from 
the imputations brought against her, they would not 

uly consider her as utterly disgraced, but become her 
enemies. * 

Into that mock trial we shall not enter, nor can 
we notice some of the small but significant facts 
Now first brought to light, which elucidate the 
fearfully agitated, and, finally, the indignant 
state of the public mind, and the probable guilt of 
the Queen. The placards secretly posted up, 
the midnight voicesheard in the streets, denounc. 
ing Bothwell and his creatures as the murderers, 
and the voice of blood crying from the ground, 
failed toappal the Queen. ‘ Bothwell continued 
in high favour, and enjoyed the most familiar 
intercourse with Mary,” who took no steps to dis- 
cover the murderers, though she must have 
become seriously alarmed, when Bishop Beaton, 
her ambassador in France, wrote ber a high-toned 
letter of remonstrance ; and when her relatives 
in France expressed strong reprehension and 
abhorrence of the murder, and loaded her with 
hitter reproaches. In reference to the mock 
trial of Bothwell, into which she was at last 
forced, Mr ‘Tytler remarks :— 

It has been argued by Mary’s advocates, that she was 
a passive instrument in the hands of this faction, and 
could not, even if willing, have insisted on a fair trial, 
But, however anxious to lean to every presumption in 
favour of innocence, I have discovered no proofs of this 
servitude, and such imbecility appears to me inconsistent 
with the vigour, decision, and courage, which were strike 
ing features in her character, The acquittal, although 
countenanced by the nobles, was loudly reprobated by 
the common people; and as rumours began to rise of a 
divorce between Bothwell and his countess, a sister of 
Huntly, their indignation and disgust were strongly ex- 
pressed, Joven in the public streets, and in the queen’s 
presence, these feelings betrayed themselves, and the 
market women, as Mary passed, would cry out, ‘‘ God 
preserve your grace, if you are sacklesst+ of the king’s 
death.”’ 

We find here a much clearer, fuller, and 
more satisfactory account of the rise of the 
powerful confederacy against Mary and Both- 
well, which was now forming, than in any pre- 
vious history. It is taken in substance from the 
letters addressed by Kirkaldy of Grange to 
the Earl of Bedford. They (the confederates) 
justly 

selieved that he who had murdered the father would 


' have little scruple in removing the son; they were 
aware of the infamous bond for the queen’s mariage, 
_ some of them indeed had signed it, and they asserted that 
_ the unhappy princess, who should have watched over the 


preservation of her child, was no longer mistress of her 
own actions, e e . . . . . . e » . . . 
Grange enlarged on the imminent danger of the prince, 


' and predicted Mary's speedy marriage to Bothwell, of 


whom, he added, she had become so shamelessly €D- 


_ amoured, that she had been heard to say, “she cared not 





to lose France, England, and her own country, for him, 
* Drury’s Letter to Cecil. MS. Letter, St. P. Of, 
March 20th, 1567. B.C, 
+ Innocent, 
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shall go with him to the world’s end in a white 
icoat, before she leave him,” He concluded his letter 
. these severe words, “ Whatever is unhonest reigns 
cresently in our court ; God deliver them from their 
”” 


and 


This letter from Grange was soon after followed by a 
still more remarkable anonymous communication. Whilst 
Mary and Bothwell believed their secret plans were safe, 
their confidential agents had betrayed them to this in- 
former, by whom instant intelligence was sent to Eng- 
land, that the Countess of Bothwell, Huntly’s sister, was 
about to divorce the earl; and that the queen had pro- 
‘ected with her favourite, that seizure of her person, in 
which she was to be carried with a show of violence to 
Dunbar. The letter, which was probably addressed to 
Cecil, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

« This is to advertise you, that the Earl Bothwell’s 
wife is going to part with her husband; and a great part 
of our lords have subscribed the marriage between the 
queen and him. The queen rode to Stirling this last 
Monday and returns this Thursday. J doubt not but 
you have beard how the Earl of Bothwell has gathered 
many of his friends, and, as some say, to ride in Liddes- 
dale, but I believe it is not, for he is minded to meet the 
queen this day, called Thursday, and to take her by the 
way and bring her to Dunbar, Judge you gif it be with 
her will or no? but you will hear at more length on 
Friday or Saturday, if you will find it good that I con- 
tinue in writing as occasion serves,” 


Mr Tytler does not question that Mary was 
carried off by Bothwell to Dunbar, with her own 
consent, and by previous concert. Two days 
after this event, we find Grange again addressing 
Bedford :— 


“This queen will never cease unt9 such time as she 
have wrecked all the honest men of this realm. She 
was minded to cause Bothwell ravish her, to the end that 
she may the sooner end the marriage whilk she pro- 
mised before she caused Bothwell murder her husband, 
There is many that would revenge the murder, but they 
fear your mistress. I am so suted to for to enterprise 
the revenge, that I must either take it upon hand, or 
else I man leave the country, the whilk I am determined 
to do, if I can obtain license, but Bothwell is minded to 
cut me off, if he may, ere I obtain it, and is returned out 
of Stirling to Edinburgh, She minds hereafter to take 
the prince out of the Earl of Mar’s hands, and put him 
in his hands that murdered his father, as I writ in my 
last. I pray your lordship Jet me know what your 
mistress will do, for if we will seek France, we may 
find favour at their hands, but I would rather persuade 
to lean to England. This meckle in haste from my 
house, the 26th of April.”’ 

Mary was now swept forward by the current of a 
blind and infatuated passion. A divorce between Both- 
well and his countess, Lady Jane Gordon, was procured 
with indecent haste, and it was suspected that the recent 
Testoration of his consistorial rights to the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew's, had been made with this object. The 
process was hurried through the Court of that Prelate, 
and the Commissariat or reformed court, in two days. 


Grange and Robert Melvil continued in daily 
correspondence with the English minister ; and 
although Elizabeth declared herself ‘‘ ashamed” 
of the Queen of Scots, and resolute to prevent her 
marriage with Bothwell, the certain preliminary 
to an alliance with France, she was incensed at 
the “ bold and scurrilous tone” in which Grange 
had dared to arraign the proceedings of his 
Sovereign. What follows is beautifully char- 
acteristic of kingcraft:— 

“She would not that any subject, what cause soever 
there be proceeding from the prince, or whatsoever her 


life and behaviour is, should discover that unto the 
World, and thereof so utterly misliketh of Grange’s man- 











ner of writing and doing, that she condemns him for one 
of the worst in that realm, seemi: g somewhat to warn me 
of my familiarity with him, and willing that I should 
admonish him of her misliking.”’ 

This is said by Randolph. 

In the events which followed the marriage of 
the Queen with Bothwell, we find nothing origin- 
al, save various little traits which throw light on 
the character of the principal actors ; as, for in- 
stance, this original anecdote of the Queen, the 
scene of which was at Carberry, a few minutes 
after Bothwell had rode off the field, and Mary 
had surrendered to Grange, and been courte- 
ously and dutifully received by the nobles pre- 
sent :-— 

Encouraged by the first appearances of courtesy, she 
declared her wish to communicate with the Hamiltons, 
who, the night before, had advanced in considerable 
strength to Linlithgow, This was peremptorily refused, 
upon which she broke into reproaches, appealed to their 
promise, and demanded how they dared to treat her asa 
prisoner ? Her questions and her arguments were un- 
heeded, and she now bitterly repented her precipitation. 
Her spirit, however, instead of being subdued, was rather 
roused by their baseness, She called tor Lindsay, one of 
the fiercest of the confederate barons, and bad him give 
her his hand. He obeyed. “By the hand,” said she, 
** which is now in yours, (Il have your head for this.*’ 
Unfortunate princess! When she spoke thus, little did 
she know how soon that unrelenting hand, which had 
been already stained with Riccio’s blood, would fall still 
heavier yet upon herself, 


We here see Mary’s latent spirit, and also 
learn that Mr Tytler considers her compulsory 
abdication a traitorous or unlawful act. 

Mary's humiliation and misery while pilloried, 
as it were, an object for the people's scorn, we 
may dismiss, to come at the Gnuises who, at this 


| juncture, as appears from Mr Tytler’s narrative, 


would readily have sacrificed their royal kins- 
woman and ally to gain the confederate lords, 
and especially Murray. ‘ If,’ says Mr Tytler, 
after noticing the facts, 

Mary owed little gratitude to Elizabeth, she was certainly 
still less obliged to her royal relatives at that court 
| France] whose exertions at this moment were strenuously 
devoted to the setting up a party in Scotland composed of 
her enemies, the confederate lords, In accompiishing 
this, they were ready to sacrifice the captive queen, It 
was suggested that the government and the young prince 
should be managed by a council of the lords, acting, of 
course, under French influence, and as for the queen her. 
self, De Croc, the ambassador proposed to rid them of her 
altogether, and shut her up in a French convent. 


In a note, taken from the MS. French corres- 
pondence in the State Paper Office, this homage 
is borne to the integrity of Murray, whom the 
Court of France earnestly wished to gain :— 


Great is the travel and pain that hath been here 
taken to win the Earl of Murray, offering both the Order, 
and great augmentation of living, which, as he hath sen 
me word, he hath refused, lest, by taking gifts, he sheuld 
be bound where he is now free,” 


Now that rebellious subjects had dared to put 
forth their hand against the Lord’s anointed, the 
representative on earth of the Majesty of heaven, 
Elizabeth became more and more indignant ; and 
she even went the length of expressing regret at 
the manner in which she had used her royal sister, 
In a curious piece of secret history, now dragged 
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to light, Elizabeth thus directs the secret mes- 
senger of Murray :— 


Tell Cecil, that he must instantly write a letter, in my 
naine, to my Sister, to which I will set my hand, for I 
cannot write it myself, as T have not ‘ used her well and 
faithfullyin these broken mattersthat be past.’’ The pur- 
port of it must be to let her know that the Earl of Mur. 
ray-never spoke diffamedly of her for the death of her 
husband, never plotted fur the secret conveying of the 
prince to England, never contederated with the lords to 
depose her, on the contrary, now in my Sister's misery let 
her learn from me the truth, and that is, that she has not 
a more faithful and honourable servant in Scotland, At 
this date, therefore, (July 8th) if we are to believe this 
evidence, and there seems no good reason to question it, 
Murray was no party to the schemes of the confederates. 
On the contrary, he had declared himself against them, 
and was resolved te support and defend the queen his so 
vereign, 

The admiration of posterity for the Regent 
Murray does not exactly rest upon this forbear- 
ance; though, at this time, he believed Mary 
innucent of her husband’s murder. Mr Tytler 
would seem to think that there was nothing, or 
not enourh, in the conduct of Mary to justify the 
dislike of her subjects—that there is, in short, 
a dispensing power in sovereignty—when he 
Says :— 

Put of all the enemiesof the miserable queen, the most 
bitter were the Presbyterian clergy and the people. In 
the midst of their austerity and devotional exercises, the 
ministers expressed themselves with deep indignation 
against her, and looked forward with anxious Interest to 
their great ecclesiastical council, which was to be held in 
eight days, and in which they had determined that the 
whole matter connected with the murder and her ime 
prisonment should be debated. 

The more that Throkmorton investigated the state of 
parties during the interval, the more he became convinced 
of the hopelessness of his own interference, and the immiie 
nent perilof Mary. So far were the people from Listen. 
ing with any patience to the doctrines of passive obe- 
dience, which Elizabeth had instructed him to inculcate, 
that they took their stand on the very opposite ground, 
the responsibility of the prince, and the power of ihe 
nation to call their sovereign to account for any crimes 
she might have committed. * [tis a publicspeech among 
all the people (so wrote the ambassador to blizabeti), 
that their queen hath no more liberty nor privilege to 
commit murder nor adultery, than any other private 
person, neither by God's laws nor by the laws of the 
realm.’ “These popular principles were now tor the first 
time openly aud powerfully preached to the commons, 
Knox, Craig, and the other ministers of the Retormed 
Church, considered the pulpit and the press as the lawful 
vehicles of their political as well as their religious 
opinions, and the celebrated Buchanan, who had joined 
the confederates, enforced the same doctrines with une 
common vigour and ability. Their arguiwents were 
grounded on the examples of wicked princes in the Old 
Testament, who were deposed and put to death for their 
idolatry, and on alleged but disputable precedents in 
their own history of similar severity exercised by sub. 
jects against their sovereigns. In consequence of all these 
etforts, the few friends who had at fitst ventured to defend 
the Scottish queen were silenced and intimidated, and tie 
public mind became inflamed to such a state of madness 
and fury, that she began to think of saving her life by 
leliring toa nunnery in Franee, or living with the old 
Duchess of Guise. 

At this moment Robert Melvil was for the third time 
sent by the confederates to Lochleven, instructed to make 
a last effort to prevail upon his mistress to renounce 
Bothwell. 


The mission failed. Mary believed or affected 
to believe herself with child, and ceciared her 





resolution to do nothing to impeach her unborn 
child’s legitimacy ; and she produced a Jette, 
which she requested Melvil to convey secretly to 
Bothwell. This Melvil refused ; but, had he been 
the pertidious character alleged, he might have 
taken the letter of the Queen, and betrayed it to 
tlhe confederates. On Melvil’s return to Edin. 
burgh, he found the animosity agaiust the Queen 
at its height :— 

Many openly declared that no power, either within of 
without the realm. should preserve her from that signal 
punishment which her notorious crimes deserved. Others, 
more moderate, proposed to restore her to the royal dig. 
nity, if she consented to divorce Bothwell; some advised 
that she should resign in favour of the prince, who might 
govern by a council, whilst she retired for jife to France, 
This was Athol’s scheme, and not disliked by Morton, 
but to the majority of the privy council it was unaccept. 
able. They deemed it indisvensable that Mary should 
be publicly arraigned and condemned to perpetual im. 
prisonment as guilty of the king’s murder, whilst some 
went so far as to insist that she should not only be con. 
demmned and degraded, but put to death. 


The relation of the well-known circumstances 
attending Mary’s resignation of the crown, elicit 
little that is new. Mr Tytler expresses astonish- 
ment that so complete a revolution, and the 
crowning of the infant Prince, James VI., should 
have been accomplished by means so slender— 
“A small section of the nobles and gentry, unsup- 
ported by foreign aid, with a handful of soldiers, 
at no time exceesing four hundred men, opposed 
by the higher aristocracy, and threatened with 
the hostility of England and France.” 


They dispel their enemies ; they imprison their sover- 
eign; they hesitate whether she shall not be openly 
arraigned and executed; they compel her to resign her 
regil authority; and they now, finaily, place the crown 
on the head of her sou, en infant of an year old, and 
possess theuiselves of the whole power of the governinent. 
If we look for the cause of this extracvidinary success, it 
is to be traced chiefly, if not altogether, to the unhappy 
infatuation and imprudence of the queen, 

Now, Mr Tytler would have done well to have 
taken the foree of publie opinion, even at that 
period, into account, as one important element 
arrayed on the side of the confederates. The 
whole case against the Queen is embodied in the 
spirited answer made by Maitland to the remon- 
strance of Throkmorton against the coronation of 
the infant Prince, and the election of Murray, 

+}: . . 1 
whom Elizabeth could not gain to her views, totue 
Regency. Maitland 
Renounced, for himself and his colleagues, all intention of 
harm to the person aud honour of his royal mistress im 
their late proceedings, © So tar from it,” said he, “ Mr 
Ambassador, that we wish her to be queen of all the 
world ; but now she is in the state of a person in the de- 
lirium of a fever, who refuses every thing which may do 
her good, and requires all that may work her harm, Be 
assured nothing will be more prejudicial to her interest, 
than for your mistress to precipitate matters, It may 
drive us to a strait, and compel us to measures we would 
gladly avoid, Hitherto have we been content to be 
charged with grievous and infamous titles, we have quiet 
ly suffered ourselves to be condemned as perjured rebels 
and unnatural traitors, rather than proceed to anything 
that might touch our sovereign’s honour, But beware 
we beseech you, that your mistress, by her continual 
threats and defamations, by hostility, or by soliciting 
other princes to attack us, do hot push us beyond endur- 
ances Tuinn bot we will Jose our lives, forfeit our landsy 
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and be challenged as rebels throughout the world, when 
we have the means to justity ourselves, And if there be 
no remely, but your lmistress will have War, sorry though 
we be, far rather will we take our fortune, than put our 
oneen to liberty in her present mood, resolved as she is 
ty retain and defend Bothwell, to hazard the life of her 
son, to peril the realm, and to overthrow her nobility.” 
‘For your wars,” 
well, You will burn our borders, and we shall burn 
vours, if you invade us, we do not dread it, and are sure 
\) France; for your practices to nourish dissension 
amongst us, We have an eye upon themall, The Ha- 
wiltons Will take your money, laugh you to scorn, and 
Jide with us. At this moment we have the offer of an 
agreement with them in our hands. 
mistress, declares she wishes not only fur our sovereign’s 
liberty, aud Ler restovation to her dignity, but is equally 
sealous for the preservation of the king, the punishment 
of the murder, and the safety of the lords. 
plish the first, our queen's liberty, inuch has been done, 
for the rest, absolutely nothing, Why does not her ma- 
jsty fit out some ships of war, to apprehend Bothwell, 


he continued, ** we know them | 


‘ar 
Phe queen, your | 
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To accom. | 


aud pay a thousand soldiers to reduce the forts and pro. | 


rect the King. When this is in hand, we shall think her 
sincere, but for her charge to set our sovereign forthwith 
at liberty, aad restore her to her dignity, itis enough to 


reply to such strange language, that we are the subjects | 


of another prince, and know not the queen’s majesty for 
our sovereign,” 

This is one of the few speeches of Scottish 
statesmen which deserve to be placed on record, 
This, however, if excellent, is not new ; and we 
would rather point attention to the proceedings 
of the first parliament under the Regency, as 
containing sume new facts and fresh = tilus- 
trations of Murray sconduct in those difficult cir- 
cumstances, which Mr Tytier is far from treating 
with his customary indulgence. 

Sume interesting and romantic particulars, con- 
nected with Mary sescape from Lochleven, are here 
first given, which were originally communicated 
tothe King of France by John Beaton, brother 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow, and which are 
now in the MS. collections of the Prince Laban- 
of, who fonnd the originals in the secret archives 
of the Tlouse of Medici. Beaton was on the 
spot watching for the escape of Mary, in which 
he wasacontriver. ‘To the collections of Prince 
Labunofl, Mr Tytler is indebted fur other do- 
cuments. ‘Lhe account of the Battle of Lane- 
side, and the escape of Mary into England, do 
hot differ materially from the previous narra- 
tives, though reference is often nade to fresh 
MS. authorities ; nor is there much demanding 
the notice of the critic, until we arrive at the 
project for returning Mary, whose incessant 
intrigues had effectually alarmed Elizabeth, into 
the hands of her former subjects, for the avowed 
purpose of better maintaining tranquillity in 
both countries. In the petition to have Mary 
returned, Morton, Mar, and several of the no- 
bility joined with the Regent; and Jolin Knox 
supported their prayer in a very remarkable 
letter tou Cecil; which, however, scarcely justi- 
hes the hard interpretation which Mr Tytler has 
putupon it, when he says:— 

lt appears to me that the expressions of this great re. 
former, whose stern spirit was little suftened by age, go 
as far as tu urge the absolute necessity of putting Mary 
to death : but his words are somewhat dark and enigina- 
Heal. The letter, which is whoily in his own laud, is 
00 remaikeble tu Le omitted, 
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** Benefits of God’s hands received, crave that men be 
thankful, and danger known would be avoided. If ye 
strike not at the root, the branches that appear to be 
broken will bud again, and that more quickly than men 
can believe, with greater force than we would wish, 
Turn your een unto your God. Forget yourself and 
yours, when consulation is to be had in matters of such 
weight, as presently ly upon vou. Albeit [I have been 
fremedly * handled, yet wae I never enemy to the quiet. 
nessof England. God grant you wisdom. In haste, of + 
Edinburgh, the 2d of Janur, Yours to command in 
God, 

“John Knox, with his one foot in the grave, 

* Mo days than one would not suffice to express what 
I think,” 

The assassination of the Regent interfered 
with this project ; and though the common tale 
of the assassin being actuated by revenge for 
private injury, is not discredited here, itis rightly 
assumed that Bothwellhaugh was also the tool of 
the Hamiltons, the bitterest enemies of Murray. 
It is affirmed by Calderwood, that, having twice 
failed, Bothwellhaugh was instigated by them to 
make the third and successful attempt ; and the 
Regent’s death appears, from Mr Tytler, to 
have been foreknown and calculated upon by 
the Barons of Muary’s faction, some of whom 
were instantly in arms. 

The presence of “ their Queen” among the 
Scots now became as great an object of dread to 
the King’s party as it had lately been of desire. 

The story of that desolating civil war which 
Knglish policy instigated, and ia which, whatever 
party suffered, England triumphed, is recited 
with spirit and graphic effect from the materials 
found in the contemporary private correspond. 
ence, and also the ferocious *‘raids’ of the barons 
vf Buccleugh and Farnyhurst into England, with 
the cruel reprisal of Sussex, Elizabeth’s lieu- 
tenant in the north; who, under the pretext of 
seizing the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland,and the other rebellious and disaffected 
Koglish subjects who sought refuge in Scotland, 
concealed the real purpose of weakening and 
taking vengeance upon the friends and adherents 
of Mary ; and, as Mr Tytler construes the draft 
of a letter from Cecil to Randolph, of inciting 
the rival factions to actual hostilities. At this 
time, Sussex destroyed, in the Merse and Tweed- 
dale alone, fifty castles or fortified houses, and 
three hundred villayes, by which we presume 
that furm-touns or swall hamlets must be meant. 
The eastern and western Borders were atfter- 
wards invaded, burnt, and laid waste. Elizabeth 
appears at this time tu have been infuriated by 
fears for her personal safety, kept alive by her 
ministers, Mr Tytler has taken his picture of 
the involved state of parties at this periud chiefly 
from Lord Hunsdon’s letters to Cecil and Lliza- 
beth ; and to Norris, Elizabeth’s ambassador to the 
Court of France. Lord Hunsdon was then Go- 
vernor of Berwick. The success of the intrigues 
and arts of Elizabeth's agents, and the misery of 
Scotland, are described by Sir James Melvil, 
in # manuscript of the time in the State Paper 
Office, which we regret that we cannot cite. 

After giving Melvil’s graphic picture of the 
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deplorable condition of the country, Mr Tytler 
continues :— 


In such a state of things, repeated attempts were made 
to hold that Convention of the nobility, which had been 
appointed to meet early in March; but all proved in- 
effectual, and Argile, in a conference with Morton and 
Lethington at Dalkeith, bitterly reproached Randolph as 
the chief cause of their miseries, He appears to have 
taken the attack with great composure, and contented 
himself with writing a humorous satirical letter to 
Cecil, in which he amused the English secretary with a 
portrait of his Scottish brother: “ The Lord of Lething- 
ton,” said he, ‘‘ is presently at Seaton to air himself be- 
fore his convention. His wits are sharp enough, and his 
will good enough to do good, but fearful and doubtful to 
take matters in hand. He doubted some thunder-clap 
out of the sonth, (an allusion to Lennox’s threatened 
coming,) for he hath spied a cloud somewhat afar off, 
which, if it fall in this country, wrecketh both him and 
all his family. * * * I doubt nothing so much of him as [| 
do of the length of his life. 
whole, and hia stomach good, [with] an honest mind, 
somewhat more given to policy than to Mr Knox's preach- 
ings. His legs are clean gone, his body so weak that 
it sustaineth not itself, his inward parts so feeble, that 
to endure to sneeze he cannot, for annoying the whole 
body. To this the blessed joy of a young wife hath 
brought him, 


These are relics worth preserving. It is out 
of our power even to enumerate them, though 
they are the salt of history. About the same 
period, Randolph, who was a perfect specimen of 
one type of statesman, wrote from Berwick, to 
his old friend, Kirkaldy of Grange, whose poli- 
tics, like those of the Secretary Lethington, too 
often squared with his private interests or hum- 
ours, bantering him on his acceptance of the 
priory of St Andrew's, with which it was said 
Mary had regained his services. 


“Brother William,” said he, “it was indeed most 
wonderful unto me, when I heard that you should be- 
come a prior. That vocation agreeth not with any 
thing that ever I knew in you, saving for your religious 
life led under the cardinal’s hat, when we were both 
students in Paris.” 


A trait as characteristic and more honourable 
is given of Sussex. 


whom he shewed the utmost servility, had been 
appointed Regent of Scotland, and the King’s 
party were again in the ascendant. His first 
use of power was to assemble a parliament to let 
loose on Mary’s adherents all the vengeance of 
feudal forfeiture ; and this introduces the anec- 
dote of the gallant Sussex— 


Elizabeth remonstrated, but in such measured and 
feeble terms, that her interference produced little effect. 
I: was not so, however, with Sussex, a cruel soldier, but 
aman of honour, who on hearing a report that a sen- 
tence of treason was about to pass upon Lethington, 
wrote this sharp letter to Randolph :-— 

“* Master Randolph. I hear that Lethington is put to 
the born, his lands and goods confiscated and seized ; if 
so it be, it doth not accord with the good faith the queen's 
majesty meant in the articles accorded between her high- 
ness and the Bishop of Ross, nor with the writing I sub- 
scribed ; and therefore I have written to the regent and 
others in that matter, * * * And although I, for 
my part, be too simple to be made a minister in prince's 
causes, yet truly I weigh mine own honour so much, as 
I will not be made a minister to subscribe to anything 
wherein my good faith and true meaning should be 
#bused to my dishonour, or any person trusting to that 
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he shall accord in writing with me, should thereby be by 
fraud deceived.” 


Upon another occasion we find Randolph him. 
self, with generosity and spirit, vindicating the 
memory of Murray against the calumnies of the 
nobles, who, he said, sought to make him 


Odious to the world, spreading after his death suc} 
rumours of him as they think doth make most of thejy 
advantage towards their i:nocency in crimes that they 
are burdened with, and would fain be thought guiltle. 
of, which is not only daily done here among themselves, 
but spread so far abroad, as they think to find any may 
that will give credit either to their word or writing,” 
The specific calumny was, that Murray wag 
privy to the murder of Darnley ; propagated by 
those who really participated in that crime. 
Amid all these changes and heartburnings, no. 
thing could change the stern but righteous fee). 


whose conduct, during her long confinement, had 
testified neither repentance for her past crimes 
nor dignified resignation to her present sufferings, 
To her the peace of her native kingdom and the 
future prosperity of her son seemed as nothing 
when compared with her own aggrandizement, 
We have the less scruple in citing the follow. 
ing passage, as, in this instance, Mr Tytler has 
done ampler justice to Knox, so far as space is 
concerned, than even Dr M’Crie. ‘The Reformer 


Ilad bitterly deplored the loss of Murray, and, aware 
of Mary’s application for succour to the Courts of Spain 
and France, two powers connected, in his mind, with 
everything that was corrupt and idolatrous, he denounced 
her intrigues in the pulpit, and inveighed against her as 
a murderer and an adultress, in his usual strain of pas. 
sionate and personal invective. ‘* It has been objected 
against me,” said he, “that I have ceased to pray ior my 
sovereign, and have used railing imprecations against 
Sovereign to me she is 1.0', neither am [ bound to 
pray for her in this place. My accusers, indeed, term 
her their sovereign, and themselves the nobility and sub. 


jects professing her obedience: but in this they confess 


themselves traitors, and so i am not bound to answer 
 * I aim farther accused,’ he continued, 
“that I speak of their sovereign (mine she is not) as that 
she were reprobate, affirming that she cannot repent; 
whereto I answer, that the accuser is a calumniator and 
a manifest liar, for he is never able to prove that at any 
time I have said that she could not repent; bat I have 
said, and yet say, that pride and repentance abide not in 
one heart of any long continuance.” ‘ What I have 
spoken against the adultery, against the murders, against 
the pride, and against the idolatry of that wicked woman, 
I spake not as one that entered into God’s secret counsel; 
but being one, of God’s great mercy, called to preach, 
according to his blessed will revealed in his holy word, 
I have oftener than once pronounced the threatenings of 
his law against such as have been of counsel, knowledge, 
assistance, or consent, that innocent blood should be 
shed.” 


The Reformer had been compelled to consult 
his safety by retreat, after the murder of Rizzio, 
dreading the vengeance of the Queen; and he 
did not venture to return to the capital until 
her imprisonment. On the Hamiltons taking 
possession of Edinburgh, after the assassination 
of Murray, he again fled ; but though his habi- 
tation was shifted, nothing eould alter his inflex!- 
ble principles. 

While on this subject, we are tempted t 


quote the following picture of Knox in his ex- 
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treme decay, which is both new and striking. 
It is found, by Mr Tytler, in a letter addressed 
by Killigrew to Cecil, when Elizabeth’s scheme 
of sending Mary back to Scotland, and getting 
rid of her through means of the King’s faction, 
was in agitation :— 

«John Knox is now so feeble as scarce can he stand 
alone, or speak to be heard of any audience, yet doth he 
every Sunday cause himself to be carried to a place, 
where a certain number do hear him,: >4 preacheth with 
the same vehemency and zeal that ever he did. He doth 
reverence your lordship much, and willed me once again 
to send you word, that he thanked God he had obtained 
at his hands, that the gospel of Jesus Christ is truly and 
simply preached through Scotland, which doth so comfort 
him, as now he desireth to be out of this miserable life. 
He further said, that it was not of your lordships that he 
was not a great bishop in England, but the effect grown 
in Scotland, he being an instrument, doth much more 
satisfy him. He desired me to make his last commend- 
ations most humbly unto your lordship, and withal 
that, he prayed God to increase his strong spirit in you, 
saying, that there was never more need,” 

From the original communications of one of 
Cecil’s (now become Lord Burleigh) spies in 
Scotland, Mr Tytler is enabled to give a new 
version of the bold attempt, planned by Grange, 
to surprise Stirling. The Parliament had been 
assembled in the Castle of Stirling, in which the 
Earl of Mar had constantly resided with the 
young King under his care. The party sent 
out by Grange, who now, with Lethington, held 
possession of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary, 
first took the road to Peebles, to mislead the 
opposite faction, whose camp was then at Leith. 
The bold attempt, which commenced so well for 
the assailants, was frustrated by the courage of 
the Karls of Morton and Mar, and the spirit of 
the townsmen, which turned the fortune of the 
day, and speedily converted the captors into 
prisoners; though the Regent, Lennox, was 
treacherously murdered in the affray, after he 
had surrendered himself a prisoner. The ac- 
count of this daring exploit closes with a charac- 
teristic trait of the Border thieves :— 

Buccleugh was taken, only nine of the Queen’s party 
slain, and sixteen made prisoners. The loss would have 
been much greater, but that the Liddesdale and Tiviot- 


dale borderers had stolen every hoof within the town, 
and not a horse could be found to give the chase. 


Upon the violent death of Lennox, the Earl of 
Mar, the governor of the young King, was 
elected Regent of the kingdom. He had not 
long enjoyed this dignity, when the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, “ exhibiting,” in the words of 
Mr Tytler, “in dreadful reality, the result of 
Popish principles and intrigue,” shocked and 
appalled the Protestants of every country, drove 
Elizabeth to extremities, and suggested to her 
mind that plot to get rid of her dangerous 
prisoner, without incurring risk and odium from 
Mary’s death, which has never, until now, 
heen fully elucidated ; Robertson seeming to 
have understood it but imperfectly, and Hume 
Passing it over without notice. Mr Tytler has 
been enabled to elucidate this hitherto obscure 
point of Scottish and English history from Cecil’s 
secret instructions given to Killigrew, when the 
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latter went to Scotland for the ostensible pur- 
pose of negotiating with both the King’s and the 
(Jueen’s factions, but with the real objeet of re- 
lieving the fears of Elizabeth and her Ministers, 
by inducing Mar, Morton, and the Protestant party 
to receive back and execute the Queen of Scots. 
The critical condition of Elizabeth with her rest- 
less and intriguing captive, who, during her im- 
prisonment, had beencontinually engaged insecret 
correspondence with the Courts of Rome, or of 
France, or with Philip of Spain, ‘‘ names,” ob- 
serves Mr Tytler, ‘‘ which, after the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, could not be mentioned by 
Protestants without horror ;” nay, the English 


_Queen’s well-grounded fears for her own life 
_ justified precaution, and, perhaps, a public trial; 
| though not that dark and secret expedient which 








she judged a surer mode of getting easily rid of 
her hated prisoner. It was thought safest to 
send Mary into Scotland, that the Regent and 
his party ‘might proceed with her by way of 
justice.” To effect this, the most elaborate 
directions were given to Killigrew, whose object, 
in the first place, was, if possible, to bring the 
Scottish leaders to demand Mary from the Eng- 
lish council, and the sooner the better. Only, 
it was repeated, 

It must be upon absolute surety that she should receive 
what she deserved, and that no further peril could ever 
possibly occur, either by her escape, or by setting her up 
again. To make certain of this, hostages must be ree 
quired by him, and those of the highest rank, that is to 
say, children or near kinsfolk of the regent and the Earl 
of Morton. Last of all, he was solemnly reminded that 
the queen’s name must not appear in the transaction ; and 
Elizabeth herself, in dismissing him, bade him remember, 
that none but Leicester, Burghley, and himself, were 
privy to the great and delicate charge which was now 
laid upon him ; adding a caution, thatif it * came ferth,” 
or was ever known, he must answer fer it. ‘To this Kil- 
ligrew replied, “ that he would keep the secret as he 
would his life,” and immediately set eut on his jour 
ney. 

All this appears from an MS, letter of Killi- 
grew to Burleigh and Leicester. The English 
envoy entered Scotland while the country was 
still under great excitement in consequence of 
the massacre of the Protestants at Paris; and he 
immediately entered both on his public and 
secret mission. The latter did not advance so 
rapidly as Burleigh’s anxious impatience desired, 
though his agent was not idle. Killigrew had 
“assured himself of Morton's cordial co-operation 
in the scheme for having Mary secretly execu- 
ted ;” andhehad consulted with Knoxon the inter- 
ests of Protestantism, and probably availed him- 
self of the Refurmer’s influence in exciting alarm 
against Papist conspiracies, which might promote 
his secret objects. ‘There is no ground whatever 
for believing that he laid the plan for Mary’s secret 
execution before Knox. Although the Reformer, 
in all probability, would neither have shrunk 
from her public trial, nor her public execution, 
he never dealt in dark and secret practices. And 
now we have recourse to the original text, in re- 
lating the most remarkable new series of facts 
contained in Mr Tytler’s work :-— 


It was no doubt by Knox’s advice that proclamation 
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was made on the 3d of October for a convention of the 
‘‘ professors of the true religion’? to consult upon the 
dangers resulting from the conspiracies of the Papists. 
To the sheet on which it was printed,* there were added 
certain heads or articles, said to be extracts from the 
secret contract between the pope, the emperor, and the 
kings of Spain and Portugal, for the extirpation of the 
Protestant faith; and Killigrew believed that all these 
preliminaries would prepare the mind of the people for 
any extremities that might be used against their unhappy 
sovereign, 

Meanwhile his tool, the Abbot of Dunfermling, was 
secretly trafficking with Morton and the Regent, and so 
far succeeded, that on the 9th of October a conference on 
the proposed execution of Mary was held at Dalkeith, in 
Morton’s bed-chamber, he being still confined by sickness. 
None were present but the Regent, Mar, and Killigrew, 
who immediately communicated the result to Cecil and 
Leicester in the following letter: 

“ My singular good Lords—What has passed here 
since my last, touching the common cause, I have written 
to Mr Secretary at length. 

“* Now for the great maller we wot of. At my being 
at Dalkeith with my Lord Regent’s grace, the Earl of 
Morton and he had conterence, and both willing to do 
the thing you most desire—howbeit I could have no 
answer there, but that both thought it the only way and 
the best way to end all troubles, as it were, in both 
realms. They told me, notwithstanding, the matter was 
dangerous, and might come so to pass, as they should 
draw war upon their heads, and in that case, or rather 
to stop that peril, they would desire her Majesty should 
enter in league defensive, comprehending therein the 
cause of religion also. 

** We came (he continued) to nearer terms, to wit, 
that her Majesty should, for a certain time, pay the sum 
that her Highness bestoweth for the keeping of her in 
England, to the preservation of this Crown, and take the 
protection of the young king. All this I heard, and 
said, if they thought it not profitable for them, and that 
if they meant not to will me to write earnestly at their 
desire, J would not move my pen for the matter ; whereat 
the Earl of Morton raised himself in his bed, and said, 
that both my Lord Regent and he did desire it as a so- 
vereign salve for all their sores; howbeit it could not be 
done without some manner of ceremony, and a kind of 
process, whereunto the noblemen must be called after a 
secret manner, and the clergy likewise, which would ask 
some time. Also that it would be requisite her Majesty 
should send such a convoy with the party, that in case 
there were people would not like of it, they might be 
able to keep the field; adding farther, that if they can 
bring the nobility to consent, as they hope they shall, 
they will not keep the prisoner three hours alive, after 
he come into the bounds of Scotland. But J, leaving of 
these devices, desired to know, indeed, what they would 
have me write; and it was answered, that I should know 
farther of my Jord Regent's grace here : so as this morn- 
ing, @ little before dinner, going to take my leave of him, 
as he was going towards Stirling, he told me, touching 
that matter, which was communed upon at Dalkeith, he 
found it very good, and the best remedy for all diseases, 
and willed me so to write unto your honours; neverthe- 
less that it was of great weight, and therefore he would 
advise him of the form and manner how it might best be 
brought to pass, and that known, he would confer more 
at length with me in the same. Thus took I my leave 
of him, and find him indeed more cold than Morton, and 
yet seemed glad, and desirous to have it come to pass.” 

Killigrew proceeded to say, in the same letter, that 
some were of opinion the queen could not be executed 
without the meeting of Parliament. 


The English envoy was impatient of technical 
difficulties, ‘a secret and speedy death” being 


* This sheet or broadside appears to have been printed 
at St Andrew’s; no proof, surely, that it was by Knox's 
advice, who was then in Edinburgh, where he might 
have had the summons printed, 








the object desired by his mistress. His corres 
pondence is thus continued :— 


‘¢ Although there be, that do assure me that the regent 
hath, after a sort, moved this matter to nine of the bee 
of their party, to wit, that it were fit to make a hump}, 
request to the Queen’s Majesty, to have hither the canse 
of all their troubles, and to do, efc., who have consented 
to him, and that I am also borne in hand, that both he 
and the Ear! of Morton do, by all dexterity, proceed jy 
the furtherance thereof, yet can I not assure myself of 
any thing, because | see them so inconstant, so divided, 
* * * [ am also told, that the hostages have been 
talked of, and that they shall be delivered to our men 
upon the fields, and the matter dispatched within fouy 
hours, so as they shall not need to tarry long in oy 
hands; but [ like not their manner of dealing, and 
therefore leave it to your wisdom to consider if you wil] 
have me continue to give ear, and advertise [if] I shall: 
if not, I pray your lordships let me be called hence.” 

In this last sentence it is impossible not to see that 
the emphatic * to do et cetera ;”’ the delivery of the Seor. 
tish hostages for the performance of the agreement upon 
the fields, and the “dispatching the matter,” that is hay. 
ing the queen put toceath “ within four hours,’ all shew 
that both the regent and Morton had given their full con. 
sent to the proposal. Measures were to be taken to have 
the sentence pronounced (if indeed any ceremony of a 
sentence was seriously contemplated) and the execution 
hurried over with the utmost expedition and economy ; 
and the only cause of delay, on the part of the regent 
and his brother earl, was the selfish wish of making the 
most profit of his cruel bargain. 

Four days after this, on the 13th of October, Killigrew 
sent another secret packet to Leicester and Burghley, 
He had again been at Dalkeith, and found not only Mor. 
ton “ very hot and earnestly bent in the matter,’’ but 
“the two ministers” equally eager in the business. From 
the cautious manner in which the English envoy wrote, 
the names of these two ministers are suppressed, and in 
such a case conjecture is unsatisfactory. We know that 


Mr Nicholas Elphinston, and Pitcairn, the Abbot of 


Dunifermling, were the instruments already employed 
by Morton and Killigrew in this dark negotiation, and 
it is possible that they are here meant. Two other facts 
also are certain, from a letter of the English envoy, the 
one that Cecil had enjoined him to avail himself of the 


co-operation of the Kirk in accomplishing the objects of 


his negotiation, the other that he had already cousuited 
John Knox, who, even in “ extreme debility,” and as he 
describes it, “with one foot in the grave,” was, in niind, 
as active as ever. From a letter already quoted, we have 
seen his convictions of Mary’s guilt, and wishes for her 
execution: he may therefore have been one of the minis- 
ters to whom allusion was made, But this is specula- 
tion ; and, after all, it might be argued, that from the 
words of Killigrew, the matter he spoke of to Knox was 
not the execution of Mary, as the former private inter- 
view may have solely related to the best methed of ex- 
citing the people against France and the Romish faction 
in Scotland. 

This last paragraph we consider the most ob- 
jectionable in Mr Tytler’s volume. It contains an 
insinuation altogether unsupported by fact or ana- 
logy. In what instance did Knox enter into the 
dark practices and cabalsof the confederate lords? 
His hostility to Mary, or rather to her vices and 
what he deemed her religious errors, was, if vio- 
lent, at all times open and above board; and 
Morton and Mar too well knew the character of 
the Reformer to invite him to their secret coun- 
cils, although his dying condition had made his 
presence practicable. But, however it was with 
Knox, neither Morton nor Mar were found hack- 
ward; though the conditions for which they 
stipulated were such as disappointed Killigrew 
and enraged Burleigh, At the same instant, the 
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English minister was apprised of their imprac- 
ticable conditions, and of the sudden death of 
Mar, which must, in any event, for a time have 
delayed the scheme; and time was precious. 
He, therefore, wrote to Leicester, intimating 
the failure of ‘* the Scottish project,” and re- 
marking that his royal mistress must now fall 
pack upon “‘ her dast resource” for the safety of 
herself and her kingdom—namely, the speedy 
execution of Mary. His letter is full of his 
wary, stern, and severe character. It contains, 
we may say, Mary’s death-warrant, and thus 
concludes— 


If her majesty will continue her delays, for providing 
for her own surety, by just means given to her by God, 
she and we all shall vainly call upon God when the cala- 
mity shall fall upon us. God send her majesty strength 
of spirit to preserve God's cause, her own life, and the 
lives of millions of good subjects, all which are most 
manifestly in danger; and that only by her delays, and 
so consequentiy she shall he the cause of the overthrow 
of anoble Crown and realm, which shall be a prey to all 
that can invade it, God be merciful tous. . . . . - 

Mary, in the meantime, was herself unconscious of the 
danger she had escaped: and indeed it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that so well had the English ambassador kept 
his counsel, and so true were the conspirators to their 
secret, that, after a concealment of nearly three centu- 
ries, these dark intrigues, with all their ramifications, 
have now for the first time been made a portion of our 
national history. 


Mr Tytler has added the following note :— 


Dr Robertson, not having access to the St. P. Off. had 
not seen the letters of Killigrew and Burghley, which un. 
veil this part of Mary’s history. He consequently falls 
into the error of stating, that Mar, from his honourable 
feelings, instantly rejected Killigrew’s proposal of bring- 
ing Mary to her trial in Scotland, pronouncing her guilty, 
and executing her. All subsequent historians, amongst 
the rest the acute and learned Lingard, have been misled 
by this view of the transaction, Killigrew’s and Burgh. 
ley’s Letters have at length given usthe truth, No trial, 
it appears to me, Was ever contemplated—and Mar, 
though at firat cold in the matter, at last, gave his full 
consent to Mary’s being put to death as speedily and se- 
cretly as possible. 


Every circumstance concurred, onthe death of 


Mar, to point out Morton as the new Regent, 
tu which office he was immediately appointed, by 
a Parliament assembled at Edinburgh ; although 
the castle was still held by Grange and Lething- 
ton for the Queen, as they were confident of its 
strength, and expected speedy aid from France. 
Elizabeth, however, by the turn which affairs 
had taken, and the representations of her en- 
voy, was ultimately induced to undertake the 
siege of the fortress. This we mention to intro- 
duce the message sent by Knox, on his deathbed, 
to his old friend and fellow-labourer Grange, 
whose defection from the Protestant cause he 
deeply lamented. In one of those remarkable 
predictions, which to his admirers looked like 
immediate inspiration, Knox foretold the fate of 
his renegade friend, and sent him a solemn warn- 
ing to repentance, which Grange, who received 
it scoffingly, shortly afterwards called to mind 
onthe scaffuld. Onthis circumstance, Mr Tytler 
makes the following severe remarks, which, if 
his opinion is adopted, would represent John 
Knox as keeping up a blasphemous farce even 















on his deathbed, to glorify himself and serve 
party objects ; and presumptuously arrogating to 
himself the character of a prophet, while the 
source of his inspiration lay in the secret corre- 
spondence of intriguing statesmen to which he 
was privy. ‘ It appears te me,” observes Mr 
Tytler, 

That in this and other similar predictions, the dying re- 
former, Who was not only intimately acquainted with, 
but personally engaged in the secret correspondence be- 
tween his party and England, availed himseif of this 
knowledge to fulminate his threats and warnings, which 
he knew the advance of the English army was so soon 
likely to fulfil, 


In the Proofs and Ilustrations, which form the 
appendix to this volume of Mr Tytler’s History, 
and which embody a great deal of curious and 
important original matter, we find him strenu- 
ously attempting to fix upon Knox (and, if Knox, 
then Craig, for the facts, if they apply to one 
apply to both) the odium of being directly impli- 
cated in the assassination of Rizzio—* privy to 
the murder.” It may be fairly assumed that 
Knox felt small regret at this event; and that he, 
on the contrary, expressed satisfaction at a pro- 
vidential riddance of one whom he considered an 
enemy of the commonwealth and of true religion ; 
the pensioned agent of Rome, and the betrayer 
of Scotland. Such, in substance, is the opinion 
of Dr MCrie, which Mr Tytler considers er.o- 
neous, from the Doctor net having had the ad- 
vantage of consulting those letters in the State 
Paper Office, upon the evidence of which he con- 
siders himself justified in charging the Reformer 
with being privy to the plot for murdering 
Rizzio. 

This charge he grounds chiefly upon what 
he terms an authentic list of ‘* the names 


of such as were consenting to the death of 


David,” in which, undoubtedly, appear the 
names of ‘ John Knox and John Craig, preach- 
ers.” This list accompanied « letter sent by Ran 
dolph to Cecil, and is in the handwriting of a 
clerk. It contains neither the names of Darn- 
ley, J.ennox, Bothwell, nor others certainly and 
directly implicated in the murder, “ consent- 
ing to the death of David,” and present at that 
catastrophe ; and it includes the names of Knox 
and Craig, the latter of whom was believed 
tender of the Queen, though jealous of her 
schemes and foreign intrigues; and who, after 
the murder of Rizzio, while Knox fled, kept his 
place in the capital unmolested. Though of a 
much milder disposition than Knox, Craig, in- 
stead of betraying the consciousness of guilt, 
displayed, in opposing Mary’s marriage with 
Bothwell, the spirit of a Christian hero. Aman 
who could act, on that occasion. in the manner 
described by Mr Tytler, was not likely to be, 
a jew weeks previously, privy to a foul murder; 
yet if Knox was guilty so was Craig. Their 
names in the list given, are coupled up together, 

After labouring, and, we regret to say, as it 
appears to us, con amore, to establish this heavy 
charge against Knox, Mr Tytler comes out with 
the opposing facts, or, as he terms them, the 
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628 TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


facts in extenuation. The material fact, one 
which demolishes his whole argument, is, that, 
in the British Museum, there is a list of the in- 
dividuajs concerned in or consenting to the mur- 
der of Rizzio, in which neither the names of 
Knox nor Craig appear. And this, we assume, 
should bethe more correct and authentic list,as it 
is in the handwriting of Randolph himself, and 
not of his clerk, and six days later in date ; and, 
therefore, more likely to be correct than the 
list upon which Mr Tytler founds. 

How Bedford’s letter to Cecil, of the 11th of 
March, or two days subsequent to the murder, 
corroborates the guilt of Knox, we cannot ima- 
gine, and still less how that letter affords ‘“ evi- 
dence clear and direct” of Knox being privy to 
the murder ; for the letter states nothing on the 
subject, save that ‘ David is despatched and 
dead,” as had been anticipated ; and continues, 
‘‘the manner and circumstances thereof I shall 
not now trouble you withal.” 

Mr Tytler founds another argument for his 
belief that Knox participated in the murder, 
upon the circumstance of Morton and Ruthven, 
leading conspirators, having made the folluwing 
statement to Bedford, a fortnight after the com- 
pletion of the crime. ‘“ And to the execution 


number of “the most honest and worthy” eon. 
senting to Rizzio’s death, Knox must necessarily 
be included, afterwards demolishes his own ay. 
gument, as he had previously done the value of 
his list of names by the second list, by that other 
extenuating circumstance which we shall give jn 
his own words. i 


The second cireumstance is this—When Morton and 
Ruthven fled to Berwick, and sent to Bedford a vindieg. 
tion of their proceedings, with the intent that he should 
communicate it to Ceci) and Elizabeth, they positively 


_ denied that any of the ministers of Scotland were art and 


part in the conspiracy, and accused the Papists of having 
raised the report. ‘It is come to our knowledge (they 
tay) that some Papists have bruited that these our pro. 
ceedings have been at the instigation of the ministers of 
Scotland. We assure your lordship upon our honour, 
that there were none of them art nor part of that deed, 
nor were participate thereof.” 

We pause here--though we may say, in pointed 


_ terms, that the arguments by which Mr Tytler 


of the said enterprise the most honest and the | 


most worthy were easily induced to approve and 
fortify the king’s deliberation in the premises ;” 
which ‘most honest and most worthy” he con- 
tends must include Knox, who was at all events 
intimately connected with the parties, his most 
dear and intimate persenal friends being certain 
lairds who were consenting to David's death. 
Mr Tytler continues in the same strain :— 


Another corroboration of his accession to this conspi- 
racy, was his precipitate flight from Edinburgh with the 
rest of the conspirators, upon the threatened advance of 
the queen to the city. His colleague Craig, it is to be 
observed, who was afterwards accused by his parishion- 
ere as having been too much a favourer of the queen, re- 
mained in the city; but Knox fled precipitately, and in 
extreme agony of spirit, to Kyle, and, as we have already 
seen, did not venture to return till the noblemen rose 
against the queen after the death of Darnley. If he was 


not implicated, why did he take guilt to himself by | 


flight ? 


jut why did not Craig flee? who, by the 
evidence of the list, was as deeply implicated 


supports his belief in the face of the evidence whieh 
he has himself produced, appear to us inconcla-. 
sive and sophistical ; nor can any one perceive 
what object Morten or Ruthven could have had 
to keep the names of Knox and Craig out of the 
list to be laid before the Council of England, but 
the very reverse ; unless the Earls were conscious 
of havingpreviously used these names falsely and 
without authority. And it is not to the council 
of England, but directly to Bedford, that Mor- 
ton and Ruthven make, and in writing, the above 
positive denial and assertion, on their honour, of 
the innocence of the ministers, Knox and Craig, 
This reduces Mr Tytler to the necessity of 
affirming that, according to Morton's notion of 
the signification of the words * art and part,” 
and ‘* participate thereof,” the Karl may still 
have safely made this denial of the fact © upon 
his honour,” and ** yet may have been perfectly 
aware all the while that Knox was privy to the 
murder,” 

But, as this knotty subject is likely to be fully 
discussed by the admirers of Knox, we shal! take 
leave of it, regretting that it has been started 
by Mr Tytler ; especially as it must confirm the 
notion of his latent prepossession against the 
Protestant leaders, and, generally, his dislike to 


_the King’s or Protestant party in Scotland, as 


as Knox ; who certainly had rendered himself | 


sufficiently obnoxious to the Queen to dread her 
vengeance without the additional offence at- 
tempted to be fastened upon him. But he 
‘“ fled,’ says Mr ‘Tytler, “in extreme agony of 
spirit ;” a fact for which we cannot find any 
authority, save that the preacher naturally 
suffered deeply on being torn from his family and 


flock, by apprehension of the Queen's violence, | 


though certainly not from theanguish of remorse. 


Mr Tytler, who contends that, in Morton's | 


opposed to that of Mary, whom he never ceases 
tu regard as the lawful sovereign of Scotland, 
and, by consequence, the Regencies as a succes- 
sion of rebellious usurpations. With a clear 
understanding on this point, we now take leave 
of Mr Tytler, grateful for what his talents and 
industry have accomplished, in furnishing the 
most important additions which have for cen- 
turies been made to the national annals; and, 
while hinting at his unconscious high-prerogativé 
preposessions or sympathies, bearing warm testi- 
mony to his uniform candour and dispassionate 
fairness of statement. , 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.—Continued from our August No. 


In London, for a space of fifteen or twenty years, 
the most interesting by far of all my friends, and, 
singly, a sufficient magnet todraw me inthat direc- 
tion, sometimes when I had no other motive for 
such a journey, was the celebrated Peripatetic, 
John Stewart, commonly called “ Walking Stew- 
art.” This man was indeed, in many respects, a 
more interesting person than any I have known, 
amongst those distinguished by accomplish- 
ments of the same kind. He was by birth 
a Scotsman: but it was little indeed that 
he owed to the land of his nativity ; for he had 
been early turned adrift, and thrown altogether 
upon his own resources. At school, as he often 
told me with high glee, and even with some- 
thing of gratified vanity in the avowal, no boy 
except himself was considered an invincible 
dunce, or what is sometimes called a Bergen- 
op-zoom ; that is, a head impregnable to all 
teaching and all impressions that could be con- 
veyed through books. FErudition, in fact, and 
classical or philological learning of every kind, 
he thoroughly despised; nur could he have been 
won by kindness even to take an interest in 
studies from which his mind naturally revolted ; 
and thus, like many a boy before him, he ob- 
tained the reputation of a dunce, merely because 
his powers were never called into action or tried 
amongst tasks in which he took any genial de- 
light. Yet this same scoffing-stock of the school, 
when summoned away to the tasks of life, deal- 
ing with subjects that interested his feelings, 
and moving in an element for which his natural 
powers had qualified him, displayed tte ener- 
getic originality of genius. He went out to 
Bengal as a servant of the Company, in a civil 
capacity, and, for some time, was viewed 
both as an aspiring young man and as a young 
man of great promise: but, suddenly, sume 
strong scruples of conscience seized him, with 
regard to the tenure of the Company's Indian 
empire, and to the mode in which it was admi- 
nistered. Simply upor the impulse of these 
scruples, doubtless ill-founded, he quitted the 
Company’s service and entered that of a native 
prince—I think the Nawaub of Arcot: him he 
served in the office of secretary. And, finally, 
quitting this service also, chiefly, 1 conjecture, 
because the instinct of migration and of ram- 
bling was strong upon him, he commenced that 
long course of pedestrian travelling which 
thenceforwards occupied the active years of his 
life: in fact, from perhaps the age of twenty- 
three to fifty-eight or sixty. A navigator who 
has accomplished the periplus (rszi7As¢) of the 
globe, we call a cireumnavigutor ; and, by 
parity of reason, we might call a man in the 
circumstances of Mr Stewart, viz., one who has 
walked round the terra firma of the globe, 
from Kamtschatka to Paraguay, and from Para- 
guay to Lapland, a circumperipatetic, (or, if the 
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reader objects to this surt of tautology in the cir- 
cum and the peri, a circumambulator.) A terres- 
trial globe, representing the infinite wanderings 
of Mr Stewart, would have seemed belted and 
zoned in all latitudes, like a Ptolemaic globe 
of the heavens, with cycles and epicycles, ap- 
proaching, crossing, traversing, coinciding, re- 
ceding. No region, pervious to human feet, 
except, I think, China and Japan, but had been 
visited by Mr Stewart in this philosophic style ; 
a style which compels a man to move slowly 
through a country, and to fall in continually 
with the natives of that country in a degree far 
beyond what is possible for the traveller in car- 
riages and palanquins,* or mounted on horses, 
mules, or camels. It may be presumed of any 
man who has travelled so extensively, and has 
thrown himself so fearlessly, for five or eight 
and thirty years, amongst men of all nations 
and in all degrees of civilisation, that he must 
often have found himself in situations of great 
and sudden danger. In fact, Walking Stewart, 
like the famous Ledyard, used to look back upon 
the hardships, the sufferings, and the risks he had 
undergone, as tvo romantic for rehearsal. People 
would imaging, as he thought, that he was using 
the traveller's immemorial privilege of embel- 
lishing; and, accordingly, as one foremost reature 
in the character of John Stewart, was his noble 
reverence for truth. so that, to have won a uni- 
versal interest with the public, he would not have 
deviated, by one hair's breadth, from the severe 
facts of a case; for that reason it was rare that he 
would be persuaded to relateany part of his adven- 
tures which approached the marvellous. Being 
so sincerely and profoundly veracious, he was 
jealous even of being suspected to be otherwise, 
though it were in a trifling question, or by a 
shadow of exaggeration. Yet, unwilling as he 
was to report his own adventurous hazards, or 
the escapes which, doubtless, he often owed to 
his own address, courage, or presence of mind, 
one general remark | have often heard him 
make, and with great energy; a remark ab- 
stracted from ali his dangers collectively, though 
he would not refer to them separately and indi- 
vidually: it is a remark which ought to be put 
on record for the honour of human nature; and 
it should be viewed in the light of a testimony 
given by a witness, whose opportunities for col- 
lecting a fair evidence must far have exceeded 
those of all other men, making no exception in 
favour of any nation or any century. His remark 
was this—that, although in barbarous countries, 
with nopoliceor organized provisions whatsoever, 
for the protection of human life and property, 





* Dawk-travelling in a palanquin has been so much 
improved of late throughout India, that ninety miles 
a-day may be accomplished in favourable weather; and, 
if the bearers are laid carefully, one hundred, With this 
velocity, and this seclusion, little can be seen. > 
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many violent and licentious aggressions would, 
doubtless, be committed, under circumstances of 
temptation or of provocation, upon the weak or 
defeneeless stranger; yet that, in the whole 
course of his experience, he had never known 
one case where the rudest savage of the wildest 
tribes had violated an understood trust reposed 
in his forbearance. It was generally supposed, 
he said, that the civilized traveller amongst 
savages might lay his account with meeting un- 
provoked violence, except in so far as he carried 
arms for his protection. Now, he had found it 
by much the safer plan to carry no arms. That 
he had never found, and did not believe that in 
travels ten times more extensive he ever should 
have found, a human being so base as to refuse 
(provided he could be made clearly to understand) 
the appeal made to his generosity by a fellow- 
being, inboldly throwing himself upon his justice 
or hospitality ; and if a different creed prevailed 
often-amongst nautical people, it was owing (he 
contended )totheextreme levity and thoughtl: ss- 
ness of sailors. Indeed, the records of voyages, 
and, very recently. the records of our new set- 
tlements in Australia, teem with instances where 
feuds, through a whole generation, (wanton and 
causeless as they may seem to many of those 
who merely inherit the consequences,) have 
been originally provoked by a cruel or cowardly 
salutation from fire-arms to a party of natives, 
advancing, perhaps, in a‘tumultuous manner, 
alarming to the timid or the inexperienced, but 
with intentions perfectly pacific. 

Walking Stewart was,in conversation, the most 
eloquent man—limiting the meaning to the elo- 
quence of nature, unsustained by any range of 
illustration from books—that I have ever known. 
Nor was | singular in this opinion; for Mr 
Wordsworth, the poet, said something to the 
same effect, in speaking of the political ha- 
rangues which he was in the habit of making 
about the time of the French Revolution. And 
little as he occupied himself with books as a 
reader, by a strange inversion of the ordinary 
human relations to literature, he—this rare and 
slight reader—was largely connected with books 
as an author. Apparently, he read little or no- 
thing but what he wrote himself ; books treat- 
ing of man, his nature, his expectations, and his 
duties, in a desultory style; mingling much pro- 
found philosophy with many absurd or whimsi- 
eal theories of physiology, or equally chimerical 
hypotheses of health and the modes of preserving 
it. Animal food or wine he never allowed him- 
self to use; or, in fact, anything but the Brah- 
minical diet of milk, fruit, and bread. It is 
saying little in faveur of his system, to mention 
that he, in his own person, enjoyed a cloudless 
health; for so he would have done under any 
diet, with the same quantity of bodily exercise, 
and enjoying the same original hardiness of 
constitution and athletic frame of body. Lat- 
terly, his sole pleasure was music ; and it 
grieved me to find, therefore, towards the 


close of his life, that he was growing exceed- 


ingly deaf: but this defect of hearing he re- 





medied partially by purchasing an organ of con. 
siderable size and power. 

Walking Stewart had purchased, in his younger 
days, an annuity, which, in fact, for many years, 
constituted his sole dependence. The tables of 
mortality were very imperfect at that time, and 
the Insurance Offices made many losing con- 
tracts ; amongst which was Mr Stewart’s. He 
had long been viewed by the office as one of their 
bad bargains; and he had a playful malice ip 
presenting himself annually to establish his con. 
tinued existence. The office was always in a 
roar of laughter when he made his entry: for 
the Directors protested that he had already lived 
too long by twenty years for their interest ; and 
he, on his part, ascribing his robust health to his 
peculiar diet, threatened them with living at 
least twenty years longer. He did, certainly, 
wear all the promise of doing so ; for his eye was 
as brilliant and his cheek as fresh as those of 
men forty years younger. But ne did not quite 
redeem the pledges of his appearance. A few 
years before his death, he gained an important 
suit against the East India Company. How that 
should have hastened his death, I cannot conjec- 
ture; for so thoronghly had his simple diet be- 
come necessary to his comfort, and a matter of 
cordial preference, that no entreaties of a friend 
would persuade him to take a glass of wine or 
spirits. A man more temperate never existed, 
nor a man in all respects of more philosophic 
habits, or more entire independence. 1 and 
others, who would not have insulted him with 
the offer of money, yet, knowing at one time 
the extreme slenderness of his resources, at- 
tempted to send him books and a few other 
luxuries, by way of relieving the weariness (as 
we feared) of his long solitary evenings in the 
heart of tumultuous London. But, though tak- 
ing our attentions kindly, he uniformly repelled 
them; nor ever, in one instance, would accept of 
anything that might bring his perfect independ- 
ence into question. He died when | was absent 
from London; and I could never learn the cir- 
cumstances: fur he had, | believe, no relatives; 
and his opulence, during the latter years of his 
life, would be likely to throw him into the hands 
of strangers. His books are filled with extra- 
vagances on all subjects; and, to religious people, 
they are especially revolting, by the uniform 
spirit of contempt which he manifests for all 
creeds alike—Christian, Mahometan, Buddhist, 
Pagan. In fact, he was as deliberate and reso- 
lute an Atheist as can ever have existed : but, 
for all that, and although wishing, for his own 
sake, that he had been a more reiigious man, OF 
at least had felt a greater reverence for such 
subjects, and a closer sympathy with that which, 
fur so vast a majority of the human race, must 
ever constitute their sole consolation under 80F- 
row and calamity; still ] could not close my eyes 
to the many evidences which his writings and his 
conversation afforded of a true grandeur of mind, 
and of a calm Spinosistic state of contemplative 
reverie. In fact, he was half crazy. But his 
mind, like a shell taken from the sea, still echoed 
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and murmured to the multitudinous sounds and 
forms amongst which his former years had been 
assed. The many nations amongst whom he 
had walked, *‘ passing like night” (as the Ancient 
Mariner describes himself) “ from land to land, ’ 
—the black men, and the white men, and the 
«dusk-faces with white silken turbands wreathed,”’ 
—were present for ever, and haunted his inner 
eve with imagery of the noblest kind, and with 
moving pageantries, in the midst of silence and 
years of deafness. He was himself a fine speci- 
men of the animal Man, And, in some direc- 
tions, he was fine also intellectually. His books, 
which are past counting, ought to be searched, 
and a bead-roll of fine thoughts, or eloquent ex- 
pressions of old ones, separated from the eccen- 
tric speculations with which they too often lie 
interwoven. ‘These books contain, moreover, 
some very wise practical suggestions, particu- 
larly as to the mode of warfare adapted to the 
British nation. And for knowledge of national 
character he was absolutely unrivalled. Some 
time or other, I may myself draw up a memoir 
of his life, and raise a tribute to his memory by 
a series of extracts such as I have suggested. 
Another eminent man of our times, whom | 
came to know in my later visits to London, was 
the Rev. Edward Irving ; and, in some respects, 
he is naturally recalled by the remembrance of 
Walking Stewart ; for, like him, he had a fervid 
nature, a most energetic will, and aspirations af- 
ter something greater than he could find in life. 
Like him, also, he owed not very much to educa. 
tion or study. Mr Irving, unfortunately for his 
own reputation, sinned soenurmously against pru- 
dence, and indeed against all sanity of mind. dur- 
ing the latter part of his career ; his writings and 
his actions were so equally indicative of an un- 
settled intellect ; that, with most people, this sad 
revolution in his nature has availed to extinguish 
the recollection of that unequalled splendour of 
appearance with which heconvulsed all London at 
his first debat. He was, unquestionably, by many, 
many degrees, the greatest orator of our times. Of 
him, indeed, more than of any man whom I have 
seen throughout my whole experience, it might 
be said, with truth and with emphasis, that he 
was a Boanerges, a son of thunder; and, in a 
sense, even awful and unhappy for himself, it 
might be affirmed that he had a demon within 
himself. Doubt there can now be none that he 
was insane, or partially so, from the very first. 
Not many weeks after his first burst upon the 
metropolis, | had the pleasure of meeting him at 
adinner party. He was in exuberant spirits; 
and he strode about the drawing-room, before 
dinner, with the air of one who looked upon him- 
self as clothed with the functions of Jonah sent 
to Nineveh, or of Paul upon a celestial mission 
to the Gentiles. He talked a good deal of phren- 
ology, and in the tone of one who had entirely 
adopted its great leading doctrines. My head, 
with a very slight apology for doing so, he ex- 
amined: his report, being somewhat flattering, I 
shall not repeat, further than that ** conscien- 
ousness’’ was found in great strength, and “ ve- 
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neration,” which were the chief mora/ indications 
that he detected. We walked homewards to- 
gether; and, as it happened that our roads coin- 
cided for three miles or more, we had a good deal 
of conversation, In one thing he thoroughly 
agreed with me, viz., in disliking common literary 
society, by comparison with that of people less 
pretending, left more to the impulses of their na- 
tural unchecked feelings, and entertaining opi- 
nions less modelled upon what they read. One 
ebullition of his own native disposition was, how- 
ever, not very amiable. Near Charing Cross, a 
poor houseless female vagrant came up to us and 
asked charity. Now, it was in no respect sur- 
prising to me, that Mr Irving should refuse to 
give her anything, knowing that so many excel- 
lent people systematically set their faces against 
street alms; and a man, the most kind-hearted 
in the world, whose resources are limited, may 
very reasonably prefer throwing whatever he has 
at his disposal into the channels of well organized 
charitable institutions. Not, therefore, the re- 
fusal, but the manner of the refusal, it was 
which surprised me. Mr Irving shook off the 
poor shivering suppliant, whose manner was ti- 
mid and dejected, with a roughness that would 
have better become a parish beadle towards a 
stout masterful beggar, counterfeiting the popu- 
lar character of shipwrecked mariner. Yet l am 
far from thinking, or wishing to insinuate, that 
Edward Irving was deficient in benignity. It 
was the overmastering demoniac fervour of his 
nature, the constitutional riot in his blood, more 
than any harshness of disposition, which prompt- 
ed his tierce refusal. It is remarkable, and I 
mention it as no proof of any sagacity of myself, 
but, on the contrary, as a proof of broad and pal- 
pable indications, open and legible to him 
who ran, that from what | saw of Mr Edward 
Irving at this first interview, 1 drew an augury, 
and immediately expressed it to more than 
one friend, that he was destined to a melan- 
choly close of his career, in lunacy. I drew my 


judgment from the expression and the peculiar 


restlessness of his eye, combined with the un- 
tameable fervour of his manner, and his evident 
craving after intense states of excitement. I be 
lieve that public applause, or at least public sym- 
pathy with his own agitated condition of feeling, 
and public attention, at any rate to himself, as a 
great moral power thundering and lightening 
through the upper regions of the London atmos- 
phere, really became indispensable to his comfort. 
The effect of hiseloquence, great asthat certainly 
was, had been considerably exaggerated to the 
general estimate, by the obstacles opposed to the 
popular curiosity, in the mere necessities of the 
narrow chapel within which he preached. Stories 
of carriage pannels beaten in, chapel windows 
beaten out, as entrances for ladies of rank and 
distinguished senators—such stories to awaken 
the public interest, and then (as consequences 
of that interest, which reacted to sustain and 
widen it) stories uf royal princesses, lord chan- 
cellors, and prime ministers, going, in spite of 
all difficulties, to hear the new apostle of the 
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North—these things procured for Mr Irving, 
during the early noviciate of his London career, 
if not great audiences, (which, numerically speak- 
ing, his chapel would not have admitted.) yet so 
memorable a conflict of competition for the small 
space available to those who had no private 
right of admission, that inevitably the result was 
misunderstood, or, at least, misappreciated by 
the public. The smaller was the disposable ac- 
commodation, somuch the hotter wasthecontest : 
and thus a small chapel, and a small congrega- 
tion told more effectually in his favour, more 
emphatically proclaimed his sudden popularity, 
than the largest could have done. Meantime, 
the presbytery, availing themselves of the sudden 
enthusiam called into life by this splendid meteor, 
collected large subscriptions for a new chapel. 
This, being built upon a scale proportioned to 
the money, offered ample accommodation to the 
public curiosity. That feeling could not wholly 
have subsided: but many, like Wilberforce, had 
found themselves sufficiently gratified by a single 
experience of Mr Irving’s powers; others, upon 
principle, were unwilling toleave their old pastors 
—nottomention that, for the majority, this would 
have involved a secession from the particular 
creed to which they adhered ; and, when deduc- 
tions were made from Mr Irving's audiences, 
upon these and other accounts, those who still 
went as extra auditors were no longer numerous 
enough, now that they were diffused through a 
large chapel, to create the former tumultuous 
contests for admission. ‘The enthusiasm of the 
public had now subsided and settled into a con- 
dition more uniform, and no longer capable of 
holding up a mirror which reflected Mr Irving's 
own intense state of exaltation. It wasjthe state 
of collapse which succeeded in his mind, the want 
of correspondence which he foynd between the 
public zeal to be taught or moved and his own 
to teach or move; this it was, I can hardly 
doubt, which drove him into those crazy specu- 
lations which eventually cost him the general 
respect, and led to an open breach between him- 
self and the trustees for the management of the 
property embarked upon the chapel. Unable to 
win the popular astonishment by the legitimate 
display of his extraordinary powers, he attempted 
to secure the same end by extravagance. ‘The 
whole extent of this extravagance, it is true that 
he did not perceive ; for his mind was unhinged. 
But still the insanity, which had preyed upon 
him from the very first, Jay more in his moral 
nature and in a disease of his will than in the 
functions of his intellect. Disappointment. vex- 
ation of heart, wounded pride, and, latterly, per- 
haps, some tinge of remorse for the abuse which 
he had made of his magnificent endowments, all 
combined, with the constitutional fever in his 
blood, to sap his health and spirits. That he was 
very unhappy, latterly, Ihave no doubt; nor was 
I, for my part, ever called upon to feel so power- 
fully the conviction that here was a ruined man 
of genius, and a power in the first rank of great 
moral agencies, an orator the most Demosthenic 
of our age, descending rapidly to night and utter 
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extinction, as during the whole latter years of 
Edward Irving’s troubled existence. I am not 
singular in-my estimate of him as an orator:— 
Mr Canning, a most accomplished orator himself, 
and, as a great artist, the first orator of our 
times, but perhaps, for that very reason, less 
likely to do full justice in a case of power that 
was altogether natural, and no way indebted to 
art, even he (when visiting Mr Bolton of Storrs, 
on Windermere) said something very nearly 
approaching to what I have here said. I did not 
hear it myself ; but I afterwards heard it from 
many who did. He was the only man of our 
times who realized one’s idea of Paul preaching 
at Athens, or defending himself before King 
Agrippa. Terrific meteor! unhappy son of fervid 
genius, which mastered thyself even more than 
the rapt audiences which at one time hung upon 
thy lips! were the cup of life once again pre- 
sented to thy lips, wouldst thou drink again; or 
wouldst thou not rather turn away from it with 
thuddering abomination? Sleep, Boanerges! 
and let the memory of man settle only upon thy 
colossal powers, without a thought of those intel- 
lectual aberrations which were more powerful for 
thy own ruin than for the misleading of others! 





London, however, great as were its attractions, 
did but rarely draw me away from Westmore- 
land. ‘There I found more and more a shelter 
and an anchor for my own wishes. Originally, 
as I have mentioned, the motive which drew 
me to this country, in combination with its own 
exceeding beauty, had been the society of Words- 
worth. But in this I committed a great over- 
sight. Men of extraordinary genius and force 
of mind are far better as objects for distant ad- 
miration than as daily companions ;—not that I 
would insinuate anything to the disadvantage 
of Mr Wordsworth. What I have to say in 
the way of complaint, shall be said openly and 
frankly ; this is but fair; for insinuations or 
covert accusations always leave room for mis- 
construction and for large exaggeration. Mr 
Wordsworth is not only a man of principle and 
integrity, according to the severest standard of 
such a character, but he is even a man, in many 
respects, of amiable manners. Still there are 
traits of character about him, and modes of 
expressing them in his manners, which make 
a familiar or neighbourly intercourse with him 
painful and mortifying. Pride, in its most ex- 
alted form, he was entitled to feel; but some- 
thing there was, in the occasional expression of 
this pride, which was difficult to bear. Upon 
ground where he was really strong, Wordsworth 
was not arrogant. In a question of criticism, 
he was open to any man’s suggestions. But 
there were fields of thought or of observation 
which he seemed to think locked up and sacred 
to himself; and any alien entrance upon those 
fields he treated almost as intrusions and usurp- 
ations. One of these, and which naturally oc- 
curred the most frequently, was the whole theory 
of picturesque beauty, as presented to our n0- 
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‘scenery amongst which we lived, and as it hap- 
ned to be modified by the seasons of the year, 
by the time of day, or by the accidents of light 
and shade. Now Wordsworth and his sister 
really had, as I have before acknowledged, a 
peculiar depth of organic sensibility to the ef- 
fects of form and colour ; and to them I was will- 
ing to concede a vote, such as, in ancient Rome, 
was called a “ prerogative vote,’ upon such 
questions. But, not content with this, Words- 
worth virtually claimed the same precedency for 
all who were connected with himself, though 
merely by affinity, and therefore standing under 
no colourable presumption (as blood relations 
might have done) of inheriting the same con- 
stitutional gifts of organization. To everybody, 
standing out of this sacred and privileged pale, 
Wordsworth behaved with absolute insult in 
cases of this nature: he did not even appear 
to listen; but, as if what they said on such a 
theme must be childish prattle, turned away 
with an air of perfect indifference ; began talk- 
ing, perhaps, with another person on another 
subject ; or, at all events, never noticed what 
was said, by any apology for an answer. I, very 
early in our connexion, having observed this 
inhuman arrogance, took care never afterwards 
to lay myself under the possibility of such an 
insult. Systematically I avoided saying any- 
thing, however suddenly tempted into any ex- 
pression of my feelings, upon the natural appear- 
ances, whether in the sky or onthe earth. ‘hus 
I evaded one cause of quarrel ; and so far Words- 
worth was not aware of the irritation and dis- 
gust which he had founded in the minds of his 
friends. But there were other manifestations 
of the same ungenial and exclusive pride, even 
still more offensive and of wider application. 
With other men, upon finding or thinking 
one’s self ill-used, all one had to do was to make 
an explanation; and, with any reasonable grounds 
of complaint, or any reasonable temper to man- 
age, one was tolerably sure of redress. Not so 
with Wordsworth: he had learned from Mrs 
C a vulgar phrase for all attempts at reci- 
procal explanations—he called them contempt- 
uously ** fending and proving.” And you might 
lay your account with being met in limine, and 
further progress barred, by a declaration to this 
effect—“ Mr X Y Z, I will have nothing to do 
with fending and proving.” ‘This amounted, in 
other words, to saying, that he conceived himself 
to be liberated from those obligations of justice 
and courtesy by which other men are bound. 
Now, I knew myself well enough to be assured 
that, under such treatment; I should feel too 
much indignation and disgust to persevere in 
courting the acquaintance of a man who thus 
avowed his contempt forthe lawsof equal dealing. 
Redress I knew that I should never get ; and, 
atcurdingly, I reasoned thus:— I have been 
ill-used to a certain extent ; but do [ think that 
& sufficient reason for giving up all my intimacy 
with a man like Wordsworth? If I do not, let 
me make no complaint ; for, inevitably, if 1 do 
make complaint, that will be the result. For, 
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though I am able to bear the particular wrong 
I now complain of, yet & feel that even from 
Wordsworth I could not tolerate.en open and 
contemptuous refusal of justice. The result, 
then, if I pursue this matter, will be to rob me 
of Wordsworth’s acquaintance. Reparation, 
already necessary to my feelings, will then be- 
come necessary to my honour: [ shall fail to 
obtain it; and then it will become my duty to 
renounce his acquaintance. [| will, therefore, 
rest contentedly where I am.” 

What then were the cases of injustice which 
I had to complain of ? Such they were as be- 
tween two men could hardly have arisen ; but 
wherever there are women—unless the terms on 
which the parties stand are most free and fami- 
liar, so that, fast as clouds arise of misunder- 
standing, explanations may have full leave to 
move concurrently, and nothing be left for either 
side to muse upon as wrong, or meditated insult— 
I hold it next to impossible that occasions should 
not arise in which both parties will suspect some 
undervaluing, or some failure in kindness or re- 
spect. I, tu give one example, had, for the con- 
troller of my domestic manége, a foolish, selfish, 
and ignorant old maid. Naturally, she ought to 
have been no enemy to the Wordsworths, for she 
had once lived as a servant with them ; and, for 
my service, she had been engaged, at high wages, 
by Miss Wordsworth herself. These motives to 
a special regard for the W.’s, were not weighty 
enough to overrule her selfishness. Having un- 
limited power in all which regarded the peenniary 
arrangements of my house, she became a person of 
some consideration and some power amongst her 
little sphere. In my absence, she took upon her- 
self the absolute command of everything; and I 
could easily perceive, by different aneedotes 
which reached me, that she was jealous of any 
abridgement to her own supreme discretion, such 
as might naturally arise through any exercise of 
those friendly rights, claimed in my absence, by 
those friends who conceived themselves to have 
the freedom of my house, and the right touse its 
accommodations in any honourable way prompted 
by their own convenience. ‘To my selfish house . 
keeper this was a dangerous privilege ; for, if it 
had brought no other evil with it, inevitably it 
would sometimes lay a restraint upon her gad- 
ding propensities, and detain her at home during 
months when otherwise my great distance gave 
her the amplest privilege of absence. In shaping 
remedies for this evil, which, from natural cow- 
ardice, she found it difficult to oppose in herown 
person, she had a ready resource in charging up- 
on myself the measures which she found con. 
venient. ‘** Master’ [which was her techni- 
cal designation for myself} thinks thus,” or 
‘* Master left such and such directions.” These 
were obvious fictions, for a woman so selfish and 
mean. Any real friend of mine ought to have 
read, in the very situation which this woman 
held—in her obvious interest, connected with 
her temper—a sufficient commentary upon the 
real state of things. A man more careless than 
myself of the petty interests concerned in #uch 
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a case, could not exist. And it may be supposed 
with what disgust and what reasonable indigna- 
tion! heard of opinions uttered upon my character 
by those who called themselves my friends ; opi- 
nions shaped to meet, not any conduct which I 
had ever held, or which it could be pretended 
that I had countenanced, but to meet the false 
imputations of an interested woman, who was by 
those imputations doing to me a far deeper injury 
thanto those whom she merely shut out from a 
momentary accommodation. 

But why not, upon discovering such forgeries 
and misrepresentations, openly and loudly de- 
nounce them for what they were? I answer, 
that when aman is too injuriously wounded by the 
words of his soi-disant friends, oftentimes a strong 
movement of pride makes it painful for him to 
degrade himself by explanations or justifications, 
Besides that, when once a false idea has prepos- 
sessed the mindsof your friends, justification often- 
times becomes impossible. My servant, in sucha 
case, would have worn the air of one who had 
offended me, not by a base falsehood, but by an 
imprudence in betraying too much of the truth ; 
and, doubtless, when my back was turned, she 
would insinuate that her own interest had obliged 
her to put up with my disavowal of what she had 
done; but that, in literal truth, she had even 
fallen short of my directions, Others, again, would 
think that, though no specific directions might 
have been given to her, possibly she had col- 
lected my sincere wishes from words of complaint 
dropped casually upon former occasions, Thus, 
in short, partly I disdained, partly I found it im- 
possible, to exonerate myself from those most 
false imputations ; and I sate down half-con- 
tentedly under accusations which, in the very 
solemnity of truth, applied less justly to myselt 
than to any one person I knew amongst the whole 
circle of my acquaintance. The result was, that 
ever after I hated the name of the woman at 
whose hands I had sustained this wrong, so far as 
such a woman could be thought worthy of hatred ; 
and that I began to despise a little some of those 
who had been silly and undiscerning enough to 
accredit such representations ; and one of them 
especially, who, though liberally endowed with 
sunshiny temper and sweetness of disposition, 
was pe: haps a person weak, intellectually, beyond 
the ordinary standards of female weakness. 

lience began the waning of my friendship with 
the Wordsworths. But, in reality, never after 
ihe first year or so from my first introduction, 
had I felt much possibility of drawing the bonds 
of friendship tight with a man of Wordsworth’s 
nature. He seemed to me too much lke his own 
Pedlar in the “ Excursion ;” a man so diffused 
amongst innumerable objects of equal attraction, 
that he had no cells left in his heart for strong 
individual attachments. I was not singular in 
this feeling. Professor Wilson had become 


estranged from him: Cvuleridge, one of his ear- 
liest friends, had become estranged: no one per- 
son could be deemed fervently his friend, And, 
with respect to Coleridge, he certainly had strong 
reason to be estranged ; and equally certain it is 


that he held a profound sense of those reasons for 
some years, He told me himself, and this was 
his peculiar inference from the case, and what he 
made its moral, that married people rarely retain 
much capacity of friendship. Their thoughts, 
and cares, and anxieties, are all so much ep. 
grossed by those who naturally and rightly sit 
nearest to their hearts, that other friends, chosen, 
perhaps, originally for intellectual qualities 
chiefly, and seen only at casual intervals, must,» 
mere human necessity, come to droop and fade in 
their remembrance. I see no absolute necessity 
for this; nor have I felt it since my own expe. 
rience of the situation supposed by Coleridge has 
enabled me to judge. But, at all events, poor 
Coleridge had found it true in his own case, 
The rupture between him and Wordsworth, 
which rather healed itself by lapse of time and 
the burning dim of fierce recollections, than by 
any formal reconciliation or pardon exchanged 
between the parties, arose thus:—An old ac. 
quaintance of Coleridge’s happening to visit the 
Lakes, proposed to carry Coleridge with him to 
London on his return. This gentleman’s wife, a 
lady of some distinction as to person and intel. 
lectual accomplishments, had an equal pleasure 
in Coleridge’s society. They had a place dis. 
posable in their travelling carriage ; and thus 
all things tallied towards the general purpose, 
Meantime, Wordsworth, irritated with what he 
viewed as excessive vanity in this gentleman, 
(for his plan of taking Coleridge to London and 
making him an inmate in his house, had origi- 
nated in a higher purpose of weaning Culeridge 
from opium,) ridiculed the whole scheme point- 
edly, as a visionary and Quixotic enterprise, such 
as no man of worldly experience could ever se. 
riously countenance. ‘The dispute—for it took 
that shape—tempted or drove Wordsworth into 
supporting his own views of Coleridge’s absolute 
incorrigibility, by all the anecdotes he could 
gather together illustrative of the utter and irre- 
deemable slavery which had mastered the poor 
opium-martyr’s will. And, most assuredly, he 
drew such a picture of Coleridge, and of his sen- 
sual effeminacy, as ought not to have proceeded 
from the hands of a friend. Notwithstanding all 
this, the purpose held amongst the three contract- 
ing parties: they went southwards; and, for a 
time, the plan was still farther realised, of mak- 
ing Coleridge, not merely a travelling companion, 
but also an inmate of their house. This plan, 
however, fell through, in consequence of incom- 
patible habits. And, in the feud which followed, 
this gentleman and his wife upbraided Coleridge 
with the opinions held of him by his own oldest 
and most valued friend, William Wordsworth; 
and, perhaps as much to defend themselves as to 
annoy Coleridge, they repeated many of the ar- 
guments used by Wordsworth, and of the anec- 
dotes by which he supported them ; anecdotes 
Which, unfortunately, vouched for their own au- 
thenticity, and were self-attested, since none but 
Wordsworth could have known them. 

I have mentioned the kind of wrongs which first 





| caused my personal feelings to grow colder to- 
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wards the Wordsworths ; and there were, after- 
wards, others added to these, of a nature still 
more irritating, because they related to more 
delicate topics. And, again and again, I was pro- 
yoked to wonder that persons, of whom sume 
commanded respect and attention simply as the 
near connexions of a great man, should so far 
forget the tenure on which their influence rested, 
as to arrogate a tone of authority upon their own 
merits. Meantime, however much my personal 
feelings had altered gradually towards Words- 
worth ; and more, I think, in connexion with 
his pride than through any or all other causes 
acting jointly, (insomuch that I used to say, 
Never describe Wordsworth as equal in pride to 
Lucifer ; no, but if you have occasion to write a 
life of Lucifer, set down that, by possibility, in 
respect to pride, he might be some type of 
Wordsworth ;) still, I say, my intellectual ho- 
mage to Wordsworth had not been shaken. 
Even this, however, in a course uf years, had 
gradually been modified. It is impossible to 
imagine the perplexity of mind which possessed 
me when I heard Wordsworth ridicule many 
books which I had been accustomed to admire 
profoundly. For some years, so equally inera- 
dicable was either influence—my recollection, on 
the one hand, of the books despised, and of their 
power over my feelings ; on the other, my blind 
and unquestioning veneration for Wordsworth— 
that I was placed ina strange sort of contradict- 
ory life; feeling that things were and were not 
at the same instant ; believing and not believing 
in the same breath. And not until I had read 
much in German critics, of what they were the 
first tu notice, viz., the accident of einseitigkeit, 
or one-sidedness, a3 a peculiarity not unfrequently 
besetting the strongest minds, did 1 slowly come 
to the discovery that Wordsworth, beyond all 
men, perhaps, that have ever lived, (and very 
likely as one condition towards the possibility of 
his own exceeding originality,) was einseitig in 
extremity. This one-sidedness shews itself 
must conspicuously in his disiikings: but occa- 
sionally even in his likings. Cotton, for instance, 
whom, in one of his critical disquisitions, he 
praises so extravagantly for his fancy, has never 
found an admirer except in himself. And this 
mistake tu be made in a field of such enormous 
Opulence as is that of fancy! But, omitting 
many flagrant instances, the one which most ap- 
palled myself was the following :—The ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales” of the Miss Lees are sufficiently 
well known, but not sufficiently appreciated ; and 
one reason may be, that the very inferior tales 
of Miss Suxphia Lee are mingled with those of 
Miss Harriet. ‘lwo of those written by Harriet, 
viz, The Lundiady’s Tale and The German's, 
are absolutely unrivalled us specimens of fine 
Narration. With respect to the latter, it is well 
Known that Lord Byron travestied this inimit- 
able tale into a must miserable drama ; inter- 
Weaving with the dialogue of his piece every word 
in the original conversations, unaltered nearly, 
and assuredly not bettered. And the very act 
of borrowing a plot from a tale in which so very 





much depends upon the plot, and where it is of 
a kind that will not bend to alterations, or modi- 
fications of any kind; this in itself bespoke a 
poor ambition, and the servile spirit*® of a pla- 
giarist. This most splendid tale I put into the 
hands of Wordsworth ; and for once, having, I 
suppose, nothing else to read, he condescended 
to run throughit. 1 shall not report his opinion, 
which, in fact, was no opinion; forthe whole colos- 
sal exhibition of fiendish grandeur in Conrad; the 
fine delineation of mixed power and weakness 
in Siegendorf; and the exquisite relief given to 
the whole by the truly Shaksperian portrait of 
feminine innocence and nobility in Josephine ; he 
had failed so much as to guess at. All that he 
wondered at was the Machiavelian insight into 
motives, and the play of human character ; with 
respect to which he said, coldly enough, that it 
left an uneomfortable impression of a woman as 
being too clever. Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” again, 
was equally unpleasing to him and_ unintelli- 
gible. Most people have beenenraptured with the 
beautiful group of Max. Piccolomini and the 
Princess Thekla ; both because they furnish a 
sweet relief to the general harsh impression 
fromsomany worldly-minded,scheming, treacher- 
ous, malignant ruffians, meeting together, in one 
camp, as friends, or rivals, or betrayers ; and 
also on their own separate account, even apart 
from the relation which they bear to the whole ; 
for both are noble, both innocent, both young, 
and both unfortunate : a combination of advant- 
ages towards winning our pity which has rarely 
been excelled. Yet Wordsworth’s sole remark 
to me, upon Wallenstein, was this: that he 
could not comprehend Schiller’s meaning or ob- 
ject in entailing so much unhappiness upon these 
young people ; a remark that, to me, was incom. 
prehensible ; for why, then, did Shakspeare 
make Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia unhappy ? 
Or why, to put the question more generally, did 
any man ever write a tragedy? 

Perhaps, to the public, it may illustrate Words- 
worth’s one-sidedness more strikingly, if 1 should 
mention my firm persuasion that he has never 
read one page of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Of 
this I am satisfied ; though it is true that, lat- 
terly, feeling more indulgently to the public 
favourites as the public has come to appreciate 
himself more justly, he has spoken of these tales 
in a tone of assumed enthusiasm.t One of Mrs 
Radclitfe’s romances, viz., “* The Italian,” he had, 
by some strange accident, read; read, but only 
to laugh at it; whilst, on the other hand, the 
novels of Smollett, Fielding, and Le Sage—so dis- 
gusting by their moral scenery and the whole 
state uf vicious suciety in which they keep the 
reader moving: these, and merely for the ability 
uf the execution, he read and remembered with 
extreme delight. 

Withvut going ever any other examples, it 
—* teas quile unknown to the wuiid that Lord Byron's 
poem of * Lara” had already contained a gross plagiar- 
is from Miss H. Lee. The whole outiine of the story, 
and many tematkable phrases, are borrowed from the 


German's Tule. 
+ “ Yarrow Revisited.” 
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may well be understood that, by these striking 
instances of defective sympathy in Wordsworth 
with the universal feelings of his age, my intel- 
leetual, as well as my personal regard for him, 
would be likely to suffer. In fact, I learned, 
gradually, that he was not only liable to human 
error, but that, in some points, and those of 
large extent, he was frailer and more infirm 
than most of his fellow-men. I viewed this de- 
fect, it is very true, as being the condition and 
the price, as it were, or ransom of his own ex- 
traordinary power and originality ; but still it 
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raised a curtain which had hitherto sustained my 
idolatry. _1 viewed him now as a mized crea 
made up of special infirmity and special strength, 
And, finally, I now viewed him as no longer ca. 
pable of an equal friendship. 

With this revolution in my feelings, why did 
I not now leave Westmoreland? I will say: 
Other attractions had arisen ; different in kind ; 
equally potent in degree. These stepped in to 
enchain me, precisely as my previous chains were 
unlinking themselves, and leaving me in freedom, 





In these sketches (written with so much hurry 
as, in no one instance that I remember, to have 
allowed me time for once reading over a single 
paragraph of what I had written,) I have usu- 
ally thought it best, in the few cases where I had 
afterwards an opportunity of correcting the press 
errors, simply to restore the word which it was 
probable or apparentthat | had originally written; 
or which, at least, I must have meant to write. 
Changes more extensive than this it could not 
be advisable to make, in a case where | had no 
opening for a thorough recast of the whole. 
Even in those instances where a thought, or an 
expression, or a statement of facts, might be cal- 
culated to do me some little injury, unless it were 
expanded, or accompanied with an explanation, 
or more cautiously restricted, | thought it better, 
on the whole, to abide the hazard ; placing my 
reliance for the redress of any harsh judgment 
on the absolute certainty that each successive 
month washes out of the public mind every trace 
of what may have occupied it in any previous 
month. But, in this sketch of Walking Stewart, 
there is something which demands a more instant 
explanation ; for it happens that, at this moment 
of revising the press errors, an anecdote occurs 
to me, which illustrates the danger, in such a case, 
of a permanent misconstruction. Many years ago, 
I was spending a few days at the country-house of 
a foreign merchant. His wife, avery intelligent, 
and even intellectual person, came tome one morn- 
ing with a book in her hand, of which several 
leaves had been torn into fragments. Her fea- 
tures, generally placid and amiable, wore an ex- 
pression of matronly scorn. She blushed, but it 
was more with indignation than with feminine 
shame, as she put the book into my hands. It was 
mine, she said, my property ; and therefore she 
had not tossed it into the fire. One of her in- 
fant children had found it, and had dealt with 
itas I saw: ‘‘ and, if the child had destroyed the 
whole of it, she could not think that I was 
much entitled to complain.” It was one of my 
Peripatetic friend's essays, under some such title 
as The Apocalypse of Nature, or, The Revelation 
o* Reason, 

This accident, directing my eye to the part 
of the volume which had been injured, re- 
minded me of a fact which otherwise I had na- 
turally enough forgotten, viz., that Walking 








Stewart had occasionally touched on subjects 
quite unfitted for a public treatment; or, at 
least, as questions for philosephic speculation, 
calling for the disguise of a learned language, [ 
made my peace with the lady by assuring her, 
first, that (this particular volume being one of 
many by the same author) I had not been aware 
of the gross passages which appeared to disfigure 
it near the end ; and, secondly, (which part of 
my apology it is that I now direct to my readers.) 
that my personal knowledge of the man modified 
to my mind the doctrines of the author. Things 
said broadly and coarsely, which could not but 


_shock strangers, to my interpretation, were 


blunted and defeated in their effect by the pri- 
vate knowledge I had of the writer’s ultimate 
object, and of the inartificial mode in which he 
dealt with his native language. Language was 
too complex a machine for his management. He 
had neverbeen an accurate scholar; and his idiom 
had entangled itself with the many exotic idioms 
which at times he had used familiarly for years, 

Under the spirit of this general apology, I beg 
to shelter whatever I may have asserted of Mr 
Stewart asa philosophic speculator. He wasa 
man religious by temperament and the ten- 
dency of all his feelings; yet it is true that 
his mere understanding, yielding itself up to 
speculations which he could not manage, has 
prompted the most scornful expressions towards 
all doctrinal religions alike. He was pure and 
temperate in his habits of life beyond the com- 
mon standard of men; yet his page was some- 
times stained with sentiments too gross and ani- 


mal. Ignorant of philosophy in its forms and 





terminulogy, he was, by capacity of profound 
reverie, a true philosopher—in the sense that 
he felt his way to truths greater and deeper than 
he could always explain; and, finally, though 
his books are filled with strong (oftentimes 
harsh) truths, he was, as a man, the most 
comprehensively benign, the most largely in 
sympathy with human nature, of any whom 
I have yet known. He passed his latter years 
in utter deafness: [in noticing which, let me 
observe that the image of the shell which I 
have used, though not consciously, at the me 
ment of writing, taken from Wordsworth's “ Ex- 
cursion,” or from Mr Savage Landor’s “ Gebit, 
must have been derived from one or other of 
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those poems:] he was deaf, as respected any | found was his inability to explain himself, ex- 
music that could come to him from the world: | cept at times, in conversation, Actually, there- 
and he was also dumb, as respected any music | fore, he will be lost and forgotten. Potentially, 


| that could reach the world frem kim: so pro- | he was a great man, 

) anh’ | somes obs 
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branch of the Nestorian Church with the independent 
and hardy population who reside among the mountains 
of Kurdistan. The seat of their Patriarch, Mar Shi- 
mon, is at Julamerik, a few days’ journey from Ourmiah, 
in the heart of the Kurdish country. The missionaries 
have had some correspondence with the Patriarch, but, 
on account ef the dangerous character of the country 
which intervenes, have never visited the region where he 
resides. 


The missionaries are treated with reverence 
and respect; which is, however, imagined to be 
in part from the novelty and singularity of their 
work. On the heights around Ourmiah, mounds 
are seen, which the missionaries conjecture to 
have been the ancient places of worship of the 
Fire-worshippers. Mr Southgate visited the 
Begler Bey, or governor of the city, by whom he 
was received in the courtly Persian style, and 
entertained with tea uf exquisite flavour. With 
one of the missionaries he also visited some of 
the villages around Ourmiah, The stranger 
received a most cordial welcome. Some of 
the old men embraced and kissed him. He 
relates :-— 

We were conducted to a roof, where carpets had been 
spread, and everything provided that was necessary for 
our comfort. Presently an aged bishop, Mar Elias 
by name, came uptosee us. He inquired about my route 
through Kurdistan, which he had once travelled himself, 
and expressed great joy at my safe arrival, saying, ‘* God 


alone has brought you safely over so dangerous a 
road."’ 

Our dinner was served upon the roof where we sat, 
the bishop imploring a blessing in his own language. 
After the meal, conversation turned on various matters. 
At one time the clear blue sky above us attracted our 


attention. One of the company gave an amusing expla-— 


nation of the milky way, which I omitted afterwards to 
record, and have now forgotten, The boy mentioned 
before as an inmate of the mission-families was present. 
As soon as he learned the subject of conversation, he 
broke forth in a hymn which he had learned from his 
teachers. The lines were commemorative of the works 
of God, ‘ , ‘ 

The bishop left us at an early hour ; beds were brought 
and spread upon the root ; and we slept on the same spot 
where we had dined and talked, Before returning to 
the city the next morning, we visited the school-room, 
this being one of the villages where the missionaries have 
established a school. ‘The apartment was remarkably 
neat, and the slates, hanging against the walls, gave it 
a very familiar appearance. 


Mr Southgate, on leaving Ourmiah, fell into a 
track which Morier has described ; and, in par- 
ticular, the plain of Khoy ; though that of Our- 
miah, which Morier did not visit, in the opinion 
of Mr Southgate, far surpasses it, both in benuty 
and the variety of its products, 

A gentleman, a missionary to the Jews, ac- 
companied Mr Southgate to Ourmiah and Khoy, 
and his American friends escorted him for some 
distance, To their adventures we cannot ad- 
vert, save, for the sake of the ladies, to this in- 
cidental description of the interior of an humble 
Persian harem, which was evacuated in haste, in 
order to accommodate the traveller. 

It consisted of one large room with two smaller ones 
adjacent, the latter being intended as receptacles for the 
beds which at night are spread upon the ground, The 
ptincipal apartment was neatly plastered, and the whole 


furniture consisted of the Persian carpets which covered 
the door, The room was lighted by one large latticed 








window, which ‘occupied the whole side of the room, 
looking upon the court, The doorways were screened 
by large heavy curtains hanging betore them. In the 
centre of the ceiling overhead, was an inscription taken 
from the Koran, whose sacred words, according to the 
superstition of the Mussulmans, are efficacious to preserve 
the person or place that bears them from harm.* Jy 
the niches of the walls were displayed all the articles of 
a Persian toilet; here a mirror, ornamented with the 
face of a Persian lady, there a bag of surmeh,+ with a 
bodkin of sandalwood for its application; here combs 
and perfumes interspersed, and there one of those pieces 
of clay which the Persians use in their devotions, and 
which, in the present instance, seemed to shew that the 


| place had some better uses than the display of worldly 


vanity. 

Mr Southgate was much pleased with the fine 
and peculiarly healthy city of Tebriz, in which he 
remained during the greater part of August and 
September, 1837, earnestly pursuing those in. 
vestigations which had brought him so far from 
home. He there engagedanempty house, consist. 
ing of two rooms on the ground floor—the only 
floor common in Persian dwellings—-another ina 
kind of tower rising from the centre of the building, 
which he kept for himself, and a kitchen, cellar, 
and servant’s room, For this he paid at the rate, 
in English money, of about a pound a-month, 
Furniture he hired from a bazaar, and the British 
agent Jent hima chair and atable. His dwelling 
had a court adorned with a profusion of the 
beautiful morning flower, and a reservoir. The 
care of the purse and of honsehold affairs was 
entrusted to John, who shewed himself a faithful 
and an able maitre d’hotel. ‘The population of 
Tebriz was once reckoned at above a half million, 
and by the Persians themselves, at 1,100,000. It 
was probably never so large as even the lesser 
number, and cannot now be rated at above 
80,000. The public buildings of the city have 
decayed with the population. Tebriz, like most 
of the Eastern towns, is still walled, though 
many of the inhabitants live without the walls, 
It boasts of many beautiful gardens. The 
citadel or arsenal, named in Persian the Arf, is 
its most remarkable building. It was originally 
a mosque, though now an arsenal; but, the 
Shah’s finances being in a low state, the arsenal 
is imperfectly furnished ; and the notes of the 
Government already paid to the contractor for 
the cannon supplied, are at a discount of 40 per 
cent., and not easily exchangeable even at this 
rate. In barracks, within the arsenal, Mr South- 
gate saw a number of unfortunate Russian desert: 
ersin a wretched condition ; and, this more in- 
teresting sight :— 

In another part of the enclosure, a company of worke 
men were engaged in the manufacture of shawls, They 
were from Kerman, and had been brought hither by 
Abbas Mirza, for this same purpose. The process was 
so difficult that {they accomplished only half an inch 
daily, and six months, they said, were necessary to Ccom- 


plete a shawl of one and a half yard in length. They 
said that they had been brought from their native coune 











* The reader will be reminded of the phylacteries of 
the Jews; the superstition of the Mohammedans, on this 
point, being one of the innumerable particulars in which 
their religion resembles corrupted Judaism. = 

+ A powder used by Easiern ladies for staining thé 
eyebrows and eyelashes, 
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try against their will; and, when asked about their com- 
pensation, replied that is was enough not to die upon, 

This is hardly a shade better than the con- 
dition of our hand-loom weavers. 

Mr Svuthgate here renewed the study of the 
Persian language, which he had begun at Con- 
stantinople. His teacher was a young man who 
had been the instructor of those German mission- 
aries, who, before this, were recalled by the Basle 
Missionary Society ; because, as we are led to 
conjecture, they had not pretended to work mira- 
cles of sudden conversion, but had attempted 
something better. 

The plan which they had formed was, to establish a 
seminary of a high character, in Tebriz, for the purpose 
of training teachers for the nation. This plan tney had 
began to act npon, Several young Persians had been 
under their instruction; the Governor of Tebriz himself 
was, at one time, a pupil; Abbas Mirza, during his life- 
time, had patronised their undertaking ; and the present 
Siah had declared his warmest approbation of the de- 
sign, and kad conterred upon ove of them the unsought- 
jor honour of the Royal Order of the Lion and the Sun. 
The foreign languages which they had taught were Eng- 
lish and French, ‘They had used Martyn’s translation 
of the New Testament, as a text-book in Persian, and 
the same had been examined and approved by some Mol- 
lahs of the city. They had wisely avoided all contro- 
versy on doctrinal subjects, believing it inexpedient and 
useless, They trusted rather to the gradual impartation 
of knowledge, for those high and holy eff-cts which they 
hoped their labours would, at length, attain, They had 
commenced translations of European works of science, 
and a volume on geography had already been laid at the 
foot of the throne. 


In short, these missionaries set to work, in the 
only feasible way for ensuring success, and for 
this their constituents had no patience. The 
very weakness of the Persian character, together 
with their accessibility, frankness, and lively 
curiosity, render them far more impressionable 
than the Turks; and they are much less pre- 
judiced and intolerant ; but they have less per- 
severance than the Turks, and are more 
fickle and reckless. Mr Southgate considers 
Tebriz the most eligible place in Persia for 
commencing an effort at education and religious 
improvement. 

Commerce has already acted there as the 
pioneer of civilisation. At ‘Tebriz, there are 
several English merchants and handicraftsmen, 
and the bazaars are full of European articles. 
The Russians, who keep a very sharp look-out 
on the English in Persia, have a consul at Te- 
briz. 

There is either a typographical blunder in the 
text, or some want of clearness ; but, we pre- 
sume, Mr Southgate means to say that the an- 
nual European trade with Tebriz consists of 
15,000 packages of the average value of £30 
each package. Six-eighths of the whole is Eng- 
lish. The exportations of Tebriz are silk, the 
nut-galls of Kurdistan, cherry-wood pipe-sticks 
for the Turkish market, and dye-stuffs and gums. 
Shawls are alsy sent to Constantinople, and car- 
pets, properly Persian, though called Turkey, to 
Europe, 

The political revolutions and condition of 
Persia are foreign to Mr Southgate s design ; but 
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as the political state of the country must affect 
his ulterior objects, it is incidentally noticed. 
One fact and one character, a patron of learn- 
ing, and a person who may be paralleled in many 
latitudes, will afford the reader a glimpee of the 
social and moral condition of Persia. 


In my rides about the city, I used frequently to see 
two or three companies going through their drills under 
the instruction of an English serjeant,. They were 
dressed in European military coats, made by one of the 
Frank tailors of the city, and large trousers, of an order 
between pantaloons and shalvars. I could not learn 
that this adoption of European costume had excited any 
prejudice, although the Persians are even more scrupul- 
ous than the Turks about the exposure of the natural 
figure of the body. It was first introduced, I was told, 
by Abbas Mirza, under the same impression which seems 
to have possessed the Sultan of Turkey, that European 
dress would make European soldiers, 

On the tenth of August, I received a message from 
Melik Cassam Mirza, a Persian prince, and one of the 
numerous uncles of the Shah. Having heard of my 
arrival, and being partly informed of my design in visit- 
ing Persia, he sent, requesting to see me. I went imme. 
diately in quest of him. After having wasted the greater 
part of a day in following the false directions that were 
given me, I fonnd him, at last, in an old dilapidated 
palace within the wall». The building had two courts, 
of which the apartments around the interior one were 
alone inhabitable. I found the prince in the midst of a 
room crowded with European articles of all kinds, from 
which he was making a selection of such as pleased him 
best, while a scribe sat by, recording the names and 
prices of those which he chose, He was himself seated 
in a chair, from which he rose upon my entrance, and 
saluted me with a hearty English shake of the hand, 
and a cordial JJow do you do? His English, however, 
svon ran out, and we turned to French, which, he said, 
he had learned from an old Freoch lady travelling ia 
Persia. He spoke it with fluency and tolerable correct. 
ness. His dress, excepting the Persian cap, was in the 
style formerly described as prevailing in the Turkish 
court; he had a handsome and intelligent face, and wore 
a short beard. I had long before heard of him as one of 
the most zealous friends of education in Persia, and [ 
esteemed it a providential favour that he had visited the 
city during my stay. His own residence was in Shishe- 
van, on the Eastern border of the lake of Ourmiah, and 
he had come to Tebriz for the laudable purpose of eating 
fruit. 

He turned the conversation, at once, to the subject of 
education, and went on to detail his past efforts and his 
plans for the future. He had established a school, some 
six months before, in his own village, in which he in- 
tended that instruction should be given in Persian, 
Armenian, French, and English. The principal was an 
Armenian, who had been educated in Bishop's College, 
Calcutta ; but, although a man of ability and learning, 
his management of the school had not been altogether 
satisfactory. He wished now to procure a teacher from 
America; he would prefer a physician, but would be 
content with any one competent to the duty. He had 
desired to see me, hoping that I might aid him in accom- 
plishing his object. His school, he said, was only a 
commencement and a very humble attempt. He had not 
the means to accomplish all that he was ambitious to 
undertake. “ This is a vile country,” he exclaimed, 
“there are great difficulties in the way, and I am not 
Shah.” He was determined, he said, to make a diction. 
ary of the Persian and English, as soon as he was quali. 
fied for the undertaking. The Shah had written to him, 
approving highly the plan of his school, and he was 
entertaining sanguine hopes of royal patronage. He 
spoke freely of missionary operations in Persia, and 
expressed his opinion that we should net engage in per. 
soual controversy, or cuculate books of a disputativus 
character. He said that much was to be feared from the 
Mollahs, and that the only safe course was to instruct 
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and enlighten the people gradually. I offered to visit 
Shishevan and examine the state of the school, promis- 
ing, if I should consider the project a feasible one, that I 
would render him all the aid in my power. He demur- 
red strongly to the proposal, and seemed to entertain 
some secret aversion to my knowing the exact state of 
things. I left him, therefore, with a general expression 
of my interest in his efforts, and of my desire to promote 
the cause of education in Persia. 

A few days after this interview, the Prince’s Armenian 
teacher made his appearance at my house. He intro- 
duced himself as a deacon of the Armenian Church, and 
produced very satisfactory testimonials from the late 
Bishop of Caleutta, and from the Principal of Bishep’s 
College. His name was Mesrop David Taliatine, He 
spoke English fluently, and shewed me a copy of Bishop 
Heber’s Palestine, with a translation in Armenian verse 
from his own pen. He had been partly educated at the 


seat of the Armenian Catholicos in EKtehmiadzin, and he | 


gave me a long detail of his trials among his own coun- 


trymen. He came, at length, upon the history ef his | 


recent residence with the Prince Melik Cassam Mirza, 
at Shishevan, and told a very different story from that 
of the Prince himself. The pupils in the school were 
the Frince’s own boys, and the Prince, also, had received 
instruction with them. He had been engaged with an 
express stipulation as tothe salary, but, after the first 
two or three months, no pay had been given him. The 
pupils were so irregular in their attendance, that they 
received little or no profit from his instructions. The 
Prince, who was fond of hunting, always took several of 
them away with him in his excursions, so that, of some 
fifteen who were nominally his pupils, only three had 
attended regularly. The Prince, he said, was no Mus- 
sulman, because he drank wine and ate hog’s flesh. 

The teacher affirmed that the peace of his own family 
was endangered by the habits of the boys, for they were 
all addicted to vicious courses. An Armenian female, 
connected with his family, had been enticed into the 
Prince's harem, and was detained there against her will. 
The Prince had written to the Shah, svon after the 
establishment of the school, and the Shah had sent him, 
in return, a letter full of sweet words, but without the 
more substantial accompaniment that the Prince had 
expected. From that time, his interest in the school 
began to decline. ‘The teacher had long meditated an 


escape: but fearing lest the Piince should find means | 


to detain him, he had not communicated to him his 
intention, and, at length, had found an opportunity of 
absconding privately. He ceclared that he would not 
return tothe Prince until all arrears had been paid ; and, 
as this was a hopeless condition, he was ready to try his 
fortunes elsewhere. I advised him to go to Constanti- 
nople, where his Armenian learning would be of service 
to him. He was pleased with the idea, but said that 
he could not command the means necessary for the 
purpose. Ile succeeded, however, in accomplishing his 
object, for, when I reached Constantinople the next 
spring, he was already there, 

I found good reason, afterwards, to believe that his 
s{ory respecting the seminary of Melik Cassam Mirza, 
was, in the main, true, I had, at first, felt a lively 
interest in it, as being the effurt of a Persian noble, and 
the earliest of the kind of which T had any information 
as having been made in Persia, I was compelled, how- 
ever, to conclude that the Prince had no just idea of the 
nature of his own undertaking, nor the stability of pure 
pose necessary for its prosecution, Stull, my conviction 
is that, in the hands of an eficient missionary, the Prince 
might be made the instrument of great good to his coun- 
try; and hia school, or a better one in its stead, might 
become, under the same direction, the germ of a noble 
work in Persia. 


Such are the imperfect instruments which, in 
the commencement of a great and difficult work, 
must be used, 

After long internal debate whether to curtail 
his wanderings, or, without an associate, to pro- 


secute his projected long tour in Mesopota. 
mia, Syria, and Egypt, our traveller decided to 
proceed. To note the condition of the Chris- 
tians in Mesopotamia was, with him, an object 
of exceeding interest. His man, John, agreed 
to go on; and a medical friend, attached to the 
English embassy, gave Mr Southgate a supply 
of medicines, with directions for their use. 

The Persians, from the natural liveliness and 
restlessness of their temperament, are, though 
less strict Mussulmans, much fonder of going 
on pilgrimages than the Turks. They have 
other inducements to the observance of this ex. 
citing superstition. Every pilgrimage performed 
entitles the devotee to some distinction of rank ; 
until when he has performed the great pilgrim- 





_age to Mecca, he acquires the proud title of 
| Hoji, or Pilgrim. Fashion and notoriety lend 
their attractions ; and many of the devout con- 
trive to kill two birds with one stone, by doing 
a little business at some point on the route. 
‘ Thus, the pilgrim to Meshed brings back, be- 
sides his new stock of merit, a valuable supply 
of Bokhbara skins.” 

Troops of mounted pilgrims, women as well as 

men, were frequently met going or returning to 
Mecca ; the women slung in the fashion of gipsy 
children. The caravansaries, in some of the 
towns, are mainly supported, as of old was the 
Tabard, renowned by Chaucer. The American 
missionary, who often met them in these places of 
public resort, was far from admiring the charac- 
ter and manners of these devout personages, 
and heartily wished to see no more of them. 
They were noisy and brawling ; and, to him, he 
says, 
They appeared a compound of self-complacency, arro- 
| gance, and bluster, The old keeper testified that when 
they were on their way to Kerbela, they could be en- 
dured, but on their return they had become so important 
that they were absolutely intolerable. They never ad- 
dressed each other without the title of Kerbelat, of which 
they seemed extravagantly proud. The poor beggars 
who thronged the caravansera prefaced all their suppli- 
cations for charity with the same honourable appella- 
tion, as if experience had tauzht them that no argument 
would prove more conciliatory and moving. Being 
among pilgrims, we were constantly saluted in the same 
way ; and when every other plea had proved unavailing, 
they would stand at our door, and repeat, in supplicat- 
ing tones, Kerbelai, Kerbelut. . . . » Thousands 
of pilgrims annually pass through the country, to per- 
form their devotions at the tombs of Ali and Hossein in 
the vicinity of Bagdad. These pilgrims come back im- 
bued with a more enthusiastic reverence for the founders 
of their sect, which they diffuse among those who first 
receive them on their return. Besides, multitades of the 
people in this region have, on account of the proximity 
of the sepulchres, themselves performed the pilgrimage. 
The poouier sort sometimes undertake it on foot, 

Two thousand pilgrims had that year gone 
from the city of Kazvin and its dependencies to 
Mecea ; and the whole number, from all quar- 
ters, amounts to 25,000 or 30.000 in a year. We 
make no apology for lugging in the following 
brief and picturesque description of a scene quite 
new to Europeans :— 

Soon after leaving Zenjan, we entered upon the ¢* 
tensive plain of Sultanieh. In front, as far as the eye 





could reach, was one bread sheet of seared herbage, 8? 
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on which numerous herds, appearing in the distance like 
black spots sprinkled over the yellow surface, were feed- 
jng- The plain was bounded on the right and left by 
two parallel ranges strongly marked with the common 
features of Persian mountains, barren, dark, and present- 
ing bold and sharp outlines, like the skeletons of moun- 
tains, as though nature had been interrupted while rear- 
ing them, and had left her work unfinished, We could 
just descry the extremity of the range on the left, break- 
ing out boldly upon the hazy surface of the plain, like 
headlands into the sea. 


Mr Southgate relates some diverting stories 
of the means taken to put an end to the impu- 





dent pertinacity of those religious mendicants, 
who, in virtue of their superior sanctity, assume | 
the right to live in idleness upon the rest of | 
the community, and to practise villanies of | 
every sort. They obstinately squat before a 
house, and will not move; day after day, and 
week after week, continuing their importunity, 
until the money they demand is given, or they 
are beaten off. This deserved punishment the 
superstitious fears of the people prevent. One 
dervish sat for more than three months before 
the British residency in Bagdad. Another took 
post and commenced his importunity in a niche 
before the Ambassador's palace in the capital, 
Tehran ; and it not being thought prudent to 
oust the masterful or sturdy vagrant by violent 
means, the Ambassador, after fair warning, gave 
orders that the niche should be bricked up. 
The dervish stood his ground until the wall got 
as high as his chin, when he thought it prudent tu 
ask for his release. Another squatted under the 
flag-staff, and the English Resident fell upon 
the happy idea of ordering it to be profusely 
washed every day, by buckets of water being 
poured down from the top; which species of 
shower-bath made the holy intruder decamp. 

Mr Southgate reached Tehran, the modern 
capital of Persia, without any dangerous adven- 
ture, and was comfortably lodged in the vacant 
house of an Englishman, which had been kindly 
offered to him. In the midst of the English in 
this city, he felt again at home, and rejoiced 
exceedingly in the sound of English speech. 

Tehran, though the seat of royalty, is a less 
agreeable residence than Tebriz, and is, in many 
respects, inferior tothat city. It has, however, 
not yet had time to improve in a region where the 
march of improvement is always tardy ; for it has, 
from a small place, been raised to importance 
only since the accession of the present dynasty, 
when Ispahan was deserted by the Conqueror, 
who wished to be near his native tribes. The 
bazaars are numerous, but small and filthy: the 
dwelling-houses mean; and unsightly ruins 
everywhere offend the eye. But worse re- 
mains :— 

Near the gate at which we entered the city, we passed 
an open space, by the side of the street, on which were 
several apertures leading to subterranean apartments, 
Some travellers have conjectured that the occupants are 
& remnant of an ancient race of the country, (the Trig- 
lodites, I believe,) who used to live under ground. It 
may be so, but it affects one strangely, on entering the 
city of the Shah, with his imagination, perhaps, full of 
splendid palaces and Oriental luxury, to see (almost the 
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burrowing in the earth like moles. It was, perhaps 
some disappointment of this kind which made my whole 
impression of Tehran more unfavourable than it would 
have been, deprived of the association of royalty. Be- 
sides, for the anost of the few weeks spent there, T was 
suffering with the intermittent, which, in itself, is no 
generator of bright emotions. 
Fever was then prevalent. Mr Southgate was 
permitted to visit the Ari, or royal residence, 
and to examine its numerous courts, Some of 
the apartments are stuffed like ill-arranged cu- 
riosity shops, with the presents sent from the 
different Princes of Europe tothe Shah. The bad 
taste and gross ignorance shewn in many of these 
royal gifts, can hardly be imputed to that po- 


_tentate. The population of the modern capital 


of Persia is estimated at 60,000; of whom a 
small number are Jews and Armenians. There 
are also a sprinkling of European artisans, and 
a few English drill-sergeants. 

The reigning Shah does not, in the opinion 
of Mr Southgate, make any adequate return to 
the English, who rendered him good service, if 
they did not actually secure the throne to him. 
But he is obliged to temporize with Russia ; 
and it is not improbable that his genuine feel- 
ings are sacrificed to policy and necessity. He 
may also imagine, not without some cause, that, 
in serving him, the English merely sought to 
serve themselves. The affairs of the empire are 
considered to be in a bad and perilous condition ; 
and the death of the Shah may, it is believed, be 
the signal for another revolution. The army is 
totally disorganized. The Shah is, by some of his 
friends, said to be possessed of great literary ac- 
complishments; and it isbelieved that he hascon- 
siderable knowledge of geography for an orient- 
al. Soon after his elevation, it was proposed 
to send a select number of young Persians to 
England, to be educated. 


Upon inquiry being made for what profession or ser. 
vice the young men were to be trained, it was replied 
that two of them were to be candle-makers, it being the 
opinion of the Shah that candles were a very useful 
article, An order was afterwards given for an estimate 
of the expenses, which, when presented to the Shah, so 
terrified him that the plan sunk at once out of notice 
and was never more heard of. 

The only measure which seemed to indicate improve. 
ment was the establishment of a Gazette at Tehran, 
which commenced early in 1837 under the auspices of 
the Shah. It was printed in Persian, and, for want of 
types, was lithographed. Its principal object was to 
laud the Shah and his measures. Still its establishment 
must be regarded as a step in advance, and it may yet 
lead to important consequences. I could not learn that 
there was so much as a printing-press in the country, 
bnt two have since been introduced, and are in active 
operation at Tebriz. 


Though tempted to visit Ispahan and Shiraz, 
Mr Southgate nobly resisted, scarcely turning 
aside from his main errand when objects of great 
interest were at hand. Even the great tempta- 
tion of visiting Egypt and the Holy Land, fortu- 
nately for his readers, gave way to higher duties, 
as he has more leisure to expatiate on more novel 
scenes, and on matters of deeper interest, after he 
fairly set his face towards Bagdad. Instead of 
tracing his route, we shall borrow a part of lis ge- 
neral view of the condition of the peasantry : the 
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people, the mass of the population of Persia, on 
whom former travellers have bestowed compara- 
tively little or no attention :— 


A Persian village is always a collection of low mud- 
houses, with narrow paths running irregularly between 
them. A site is generally chosen near some water- 
course, about which trees are planted, thus giving to the 
scene, from a distance, a pleasant aspect, But there is 
seldom anything inviting within. The houses are poor 
and filthy, and the inhabitants often squalid und wretched 
in appearance. 

The same national characteristics are not found so 
strongly marked in the villages as in the towns, The 
habit of lying is universal, but the villagers have not the 
same cunning and adroitness in deception as the inhabit- 
ants of cities. Neither have they the excellences com- 
monly attribated to the national character of the Per- 
sians. They are exceedingly ignorant and debased in 
intellect, anda more stupid and witless people I have 
never seen in any country. The women, especially, 
seem to be at the lowest degree of humanity. They 
are, for the most part, poorly dressed, ugly and filthy, 
particularly the old. The children go clothed in rags, 
and generally without enough of these to cover their 
nakedness, Sometimes they are entirely destitute of 
clothing, and may be seen wallowing about in the dirt 
like little brutes. 

To this description there are of course some excep- 
tions, especially in the villages between Tebriz and 
Tehran. The peasantry in those parts are often in a 
better condition than those of Turkey, and even some ot 
the European atates. Though oppressed, they often 
contrive to live well, Their food, though simple, is 
good. They eat wheat-bread, and sometimes indulge in 
the luxury of a piece of meat. In some ot the villages 
they are, for peasants, decently clothed, and the hou-es 
of the better sort are tolerably furnished, generally hav- 
ing One room neatly plastered and carpeted; anda good 
set of househeld vessels arranged on shelves or in cup- 
boards. 

In the villages between Tehran and Hamadan, how- 
ever, I found such exceptions extremely rare. The 
people are evidently a Turkish race, but they have no 
affinity with nor love fur the Turks of Aderbeijan, 
They are poorer, apparently more oppressed, compiain 
more of poverty, are lower in their habits, more 
degraded in mind, and more wretched in appearance. 
Their soil is less fertile, their houses meaner, their vil- 
lages generally unwalled, poorly constructed, and often 
half-ruined. The villages in other parts are sumetimes 
walled and sometimes open, but in the last case they 
have often an inclosure or citadel near them to which 
the people may fly in case of danger, and from which 
they can defend themselves. 

There is nothing which can be called education among 
the Persian peasantry. There is generally a Mollah in 
each village who teaches the children in winter: but the 
eum of the instruction is, as before said, to teach them 
to cantillate the Koran and the prayers without under- 
standing them. 

The commun employment of the men is hushandry— 
an art which they pursue very well after their fashion. 
Their agricultural implements are mostly of wood, the 
plough, the shovel, and ground-forks being of this mate- 
rial. The women weave. The work is done out of 
doors, the woof being stretched along the ground, and 
the shuttle suspended on three s:icks meeting at the top, 
which are pushed along as the work proceeds. In this 
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Way a piece of carpeting twenty yards long and a third | 


of a yard wide is completed in three weeks. 


It must be recollected that our traveller is 
from the happiest country, so far as the people 
are concerned, which the world has yet seen, and 
that he had previously little actual experience of 
the painful aspects of European society. When he 
shall have travelled in Ireland, and investigated 
the lower human strata of such towns as Man 
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chester and Glasgow, he may find that the phy. 
sical condition of the Eastern peasantry, in a)j 
that regards the wants of civilized life, is not 
more wretched. The Kurds are generally an ex. 
ception to the common degradation and misery ; 
and among this fine and energetic race it js 
worthy of notice that the condition of the wo. 
men approaches more nearly to that of their 
sisters in Europe than among any other of the 
Asiatic tribes. “I have often,” says Mr South- 
gate, 


Remarked the superior importance of the Kurdish women 
in their families, when compared either to Turkish or 
Persian females. It was, indeed, one of the few things 
in the East which reminded me of the Western world, 
I mean particularly the free and familiar manner in 
which they converse with their husbands, sometimes as 
equals, aud sometimes even with an air of authority, 
There always appeared to me more ef wutual confidence 
and of household sympathies among the Kurds than 
among their neighbours on either side of them Oa 
leaving Maidesht I made, as was my custom, some com. 
pensation to my host who had so kindly entertained me, 
He immediately delivered it to his wife, in such a man. 
ner as shewed that she was ordinarily the keeper of hig 
purse, 


Next night he relates— 


A Kurdish woman, whose hushand was absent, re. 
ceived me into her house, and when she saw my weak 
state, treated me with great kindness. Her house had 
three apartments. One contained the catile; another 
she gave to me; while she, with her four or five little 
chilaren and my two servants, occupied the third. She 
seeined to have no question of the propriety of the ar. 
rangement, but long after we had all retired, kept up an 
animated conversation with Mohammed Ali, upon sume 
subject that I could not understand, 

The next day our course lav over a hilly country, and 
as we advanced, the ranges of mountains became more 
distinct, more lofty, and more steep, We were evidently 
approvching the great range which intersects the country 
from N. W. to S, E., and forms the natural boundary 
between Turkey and Persia, 


This household was the most opposite imagin- 
able to the silent, listless, sullen, or desponding 
Persic families with which he came into contact, 
and in which a whole day would pass without 
the husband and wife, though occupying the same 
apartment, exchanging one word. Mr South- 
gate repeatedly notices that the Kurds sing at 
their work. which is of itself a most significant 
trait of their national character and condition. 

On the long and fatiguing journey between 
Tehran and Bagdad, the traveller suffered se- 
verely from bodily illness, aggravated by an 
accumulation of disasters and calamities. The 
people were rude and inhospitable, and the ac- 
commodation wretched. His travelling com- 
panion John, the Armenian, whom he _ had 
brought from Constantinople, was also ill and 
malcontent; his servant was sick ; and, at Ken- 
manshah, where he arrived more dead than alive, 
his funds failed. The three sick strangers ob- 
tained here a miserable, small damp room in a ¢a- 
ravansera, and remained in a state which it 38 
really painful to contemplate even after it is long 
and happily past. 


I lay upon one side of our little apartment, John apow 
the other, and Mohammed Ali on the baggage in o#e 
corner, Between us was a little pan of coals, whieh we 
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caused to be replenished as often as any one could be found 
to wait upon us, . e . . . . 

The hour of trial now commenced in good earnest. 
For ten days I lay upon my carpet, almost without 
moving from it during the whole time, Being unac- 
quainted with the nature of my disease, I administered 
for it at random, but finding that the medicine produced 
no effect, I abstained, and left it to take its course. There 
was no one to shew us any kindness, I begged the 
keeper of the caravansera to procure for me lodgings in 
a private house, but he declared it to be impossible, and 
there was no one else to whom [ could apply. Occa- 
sionally some one would come in and look at us, but 
none could be prevailed upon to help us, Sometimes 
they would come in companies of three or four, when 
they almost invariably found something to amuse them- 
selves with in our forlorn appearance and condition. 
They would then go out upon the porch before our door 
and read the Koran, for it was now Ramazan, when 
Mussulmans are particularly called to this devout and 
holy act. Could they have understood what they read, 
they might have found that humanity was among the 
virtues which it inculeated, P ° P ° 

I entreated the caravansera-keeper, since he could not 
obtain lodgings for me, to procure me, from day to day, 
a little food fit fora sick man, But this request also 
failed, I could not even get a little milk warmed, and 
during ten days tasted nothing but the half-baked bread 
and fresh grapes which were brought to me from the 
bazars. These my palate so loathed that I sometimes 
passed twenty-four hours without tasting food rather 
than partake of them, and, at the best, I ate only so 
much as was necessary to sustain life. 

The evils of our situation were aggravated by the state 
of my companions. John’s disease increased, and his 
temper grew every day more petulant. He would lie 
upon his carpet »nd pour forth the most bitter reproaches 
against himself for having un lertaken the tour, 


To crown the whole, the little money which 
remained to them was Just by John, who was 
purse-bearer, and death from hunger, if not dis- 
ease, was before them. We notice these things 
to introduce the singular or rather providential 
interference by which the traveller and his suite 
were delivered. Before leaving Tehran he had 
met with some provoking hindrances occasioned by 
the remissness of John, but the delay permitted 
the delivery of a letter of introduction to a 
native merchant in Kermanshah which ultimate. 
ly was of great service, though Mr Southgate 
thought no more about it till, while languishing, 
day after day, in the miserable caravansera, it 
oceurred to him like a forlorn hope. Fearing 
that, if he sent the letter, the merchant would 
not look near him, he merely sent intelligence 
that it was in his possession. The merchant im- 
mediately came. ‘The interview, from the un- 
fortunate position of the traveller, becomes truly 
affecting. He says— 

1 gave him the letter, and when he had read it, told him 
my story from beginning to end, What was my surprise 
to find that he listened to me with attention and interest ! 
Alter wiiat I had experienced tor ten days, this trivial 
act of courtesy seemed strange and unaccountable, All 
whom I had yet seen in Kermanshah were Mussulmans; 
this man was a Guelr—one of the despised and oppressed 
fireworshippers of Persia. He was a good Samaritan 
hevertheléss, He offered me his best services, and proved 
the sincerity of the offer by giving mea handiul of silver 
4s soon as I told him that my first want was money. 
He had known several English gentlemen in Tehran 
and had had some dealings with them, My being 5 
foreigner, therefore, and, in common with other Ameri- 
cans in Persia, under English protection, was a! good 
passport to his confidence and kindness, : 














He proposed to obtain for me more comfortable lodg- 
ings. I gladly accepted the offer, but I was unable to 
avail myself of it immediately, as I could hardly move 
from the spot where I lay. He undertook then to nurse 
me for a few days where I was, and the next morning I 
enjoyed the luxury of a little warm milk, He came often 
to see me, attended to all my wants, and brought me 
nourishing food. 

In brief, under the unfailing kindvess of this 
benevolent fire-worshipper, Mr Southgate, over 
whom he watched with the tenderness of a father 
to a son, rapidly recovered. The Guebr then 
furnished him with money for the rest of his 
journey, for which, and his other well-timed ad- 
vances, the traveller gave him a note made pay- 
able to his agent at Bagdad. His last act of 
confidence was to re-deliver the note to him to 
carry to Bagdad. John had, meanwhile, though 
better, become so alarmed for his own health, 
that he unhandsomely deserted his sick employer, 
and travelled with a caravan to Bagdad, in order 
to reach medical aid. On the morning of Mr 
Southgate’s departure from Kermanshah, a poor 
Armenian, anxious to return to his home at Bag- 
dad, begged permission to ride upon one of the 
baggage-horses, promising to requite the kind- 
ness by his services on the way. The request 
was granted, and to this grateful and faithful 


_ man, the traveller, who relapsed into illness and 


encountered many difficulties, was subsequently 
greatly indebted. 

The narrative of the journey from Kerman. 
shah to the borders of Turkey and Bagdad, 
abounds with interesting and novel information to 
which we cannot refer, farther than copying this 
brief notice of one of the many monuments of 
antiquity scattered over the whole route pursued 
by the missionary. They were in a bare moun- 
tainous region beyond Kerrend, and fell into « 
long and difficult Pass. 


At length our course was suddenly intercepted by high 
peaks rising before us in the very mouth of che gorge, 
Before I could discover how we were to get beyond them, 
we were ascending and winding amoug them by a path 
as tortuous as the trail of a snake, From the highest 
point which we reached our descent was effected by a 
good road, evidently of ancient construction, built against 
the side of the wountain, 

The singular defile through which we had thus worked 
our way was, doubtless, no other than the Zagri Pyle, 
or the Median Gates of the Romans, It is well worthy 
of the name, inasmuch as it affords an easy passage throug |: 
a line of mountains which stand as a great natural bar. 
rier between kingdoms, Without having made any con. 
siderable ascent or descent, except at the termination of 
the gorge, we had passed from Media into Assyria, from 
the Persian into the Arabian Irak, and by a path which 
had, doubtless, often been trodden by armies. 

Until to-day my strength and health had been improv. 
ing, but the exposure of yesterday had brought back 
some of the symptoms of my disorder, and | expected no 
improvement from being compelled to clamber over 
mountains to-day. The ride proved extremely painful, 
but I congratulated myself, on reaching the level country 
beyond, that I had passed the Zagros, and was fairly 
within the limits of Chaldea, My faithful Armenian, 
who had thus far been unwearied in his service, com. 
forted me by the assurance that there were no more moun. 
tains before us, and that 1 should now enjoy a milder 
climate, 


At last the long desired city of the Caliphs 
was reached; and Dr Ross, the physician at- 
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tached to thé ig tts embassy, on hearing that 
a foreigner or 4 European Jay ill at the khan, 
hastened to his aid... Mr Southgate was at once 
removed to the house’ of the British Resident, 
Colonel Taylor ;'and the'month spent in Bag- 
dad still appears to him like ‘a rich oasis in the 
lonely desert of his solitary wanderings. There 
his investigations into the theologies and the 
heresies of the different sects of the East, and 
especially those of the Mussulmans, were re- 
newed, and prosecuted with ardour and success 
which have never, as we think, been surpassed 
even by the Jesuit missionaries in the East ; 
but with this important difference, that what 
was by the Jesuits committed to the safe keep- 
ing of their superiors, is here laid open to the 


whole intelligent world. An exceedingly in- | 


teresting and curious paper might be drawn up 
from this work alone, upon the sects and heresies 
of the East, and the corruptions of Mohammed- 
ism and Islamism. Such inquiries were properly 
the first object of Mr Southgate, and we have 
only adverted to those that were regarded by 
him as secondary or subsidiary. According to 
him, monasticism is not more an original institu- 
tion of Mohammedism thanof Christianity. Both 
are the devices of subsequent ages ; yet convents 
ure found in most of the Turkish cities, though 
not under the strict rule of those of Catholiccoun- 
tries. The dervishes of all orders are permitted 
to marry, and to live at home. The private 
habits of some of the orders indicate no peculiar 
sanctity. 

The historiographer of the late Sultan, in his history 
of the destruction of the Janissaries, records that, when 
their convents in the capital were searched, there were 


found in them jars of wine, stopped with leaves of the 
Koran. 


Mr Southgate’s work affords the most ample 
and complete description of Bagdad which we 
have met ‘with in any book of general travel ; 
and with deep interest have we contemplated his 
picture of the enchanted ground of the Arabian 
Nights’ Tales, the City of the Caliphs, of 
Haroun Al Raschid and Zobeide. But we 
have already trespassed so far, that for this also 
we must refer altogether to the original work ; 
for every paragraph here is of importance, and 
to extract is to mutilate. In 1831, nearly two- 
thirds of the population of Bagdad were swept 
away by the plague. The city has not yet re- 
covered from the effects of this awful visitation, 
and of the inundation which immediately fol- 
lowed it, and occasioned a great loss of life and 
property. Famine next appeared to complete 
the misery of the devoted city. 

The state of the despised Jews, wherever they 
were found in the places that he visited, inter- 
ested Mr Southgate. Their condition is, in ge- 
neral, as miserable as the oppression and degrad- 
ation which they suffer might lead usto conjecture. 
Yet they are numerdus in many towns of Persia as 
well asin Turkey. A piece of information given 
by Mr Southgate will be new and pleasing to 
many of his readers. We have heard, as who 
has not, Russian conquest of Turkey vindicated, 








and spoken of as a blessing, even beeause it would 
pave the way for the introduction of Christianity, 
and at once raise the condition of women by the 
abolition of the curse of polygamy. But Save, ag 
in one form or other, a privilege of the great ip 
all countries, polygamy does not, it would appear, 
generally exist in Turkey more than in Russia, 
The incident quoted below occurred at a place 
between Bagdad and the city of Mossoul, 


The post-master was governor of Kifri and of seven 
other villages on the plain, He came in and spent the 
afternoon with us, and his presence gave me a rare en. 
tertainment, Every half-hour some one entered to pre. 
sent a complaint against his neighbour, which was always 
done in the most vociferons tones, The Bey settled their 
difficulties in the most sammary manner, the complainant 
seldom staying more than five minutes, One case was 
of a more delicate nature than the others, but it was 
despatched with almost equa! celerity. A man, having 
divorced one wife and married another, wished to take 
the first again, retaining the second, The former having 
the liberty of refusal, declined the re-union, and the man 
had urged his suit with unbecoming pertinacity, The 
offended woman had now come to claim protection from 
the governor, and standing without, unseen, screamed 
forth hercomplaint, When her story was ended, the Bey 
replied, * The man has one wife, why does he want 
another 2” The question seemed a strange one to come 
from a Mohammedan judge: but in truth it was not so 
strange as it appeared, for everywhere in Turkey poly. 
gamy is rare among the Mussulmans, and not, as I had 
been accustomed to suppose, a common thing. 

Upon this, as upon many other topics relating to the 
domestic condition of the Turks, my opinions underwent 
an essential change; and so gross did I find many of my 
former errors to be, that it seems to me now hardly less 
than a duty to acknowledge them, and to avow those 
which have arisen in their stead. I cannot, however, 
pretend, that my present information is by any means 
perfect, It is a subject upon which I hope yet to learn 
much ; but whoever knows the difficulty of gaining any. 
thing authentic on such topics, will preserve even his 
gleanings with the most assiduous care, A part of what 
I have gathered I will now offer to the reader, 

The student of Islamism will often find occasion to 
remark that it holds a middle place between Christianity 
and Paganism. This is not only true of its doctrines, 
which, in some points, approach the eminent spirituality 
of the Bible, and, in others, border upon the fantastic 
follies of heathenish superstition, but its precepts also 
partake throughout of the same mingled character. 
Thus it is with the rank and duties which it assigns to 
woman. It neither exhibits the elevating infinence of 
Christianity, nor the degrading tendencies of Idolatry, 
It raises her above the rank which any other system, 
excepting our own, has ever assigned to her, but it leaves 
room for much higher improvement. 

The institutions of Mohammed in this particular are 
worthy only of praise. The remark may create surprise, 
but I do not utter it incautiously. We are not to judge 
of the false prophet of Islamism by our standard, but by 
that which he had before his own eyes. He was an Arab, 
born a pagan, The religion in which he was nurtured 
was as unfuvourable in its influences upon woman 4s any 
form of heathenism that ever existed. It was, through- 
out, debasing and polluting. He undertook its reform. 
He raised the Arab female from her degradation, He 
made distinct provision for her relief from many of the 
wicked prejudices to which she had been subjected, The 
evils which he could not remove he suffered to remain. 
They reappear on the pages of the Koran, but they are 
not original there. They are only copies trans! 
from the immemorial usages of his people. He tolerated 
them, but he did not create thew, On the contrary, @ 
most instances he impliedly condemns while he allows 
them. Thus he gives permission to husbands to chastis? 
their wives, if disobedient, bat he recommends, at 
same time, that they avoid all causes of quarrel. Divores 
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téo, although allowed, is strongly disapproved. Recon- 
ciliation is pronounced preferable to separation, and 
mediation is set before chastisement, Even here is im- 
rovement, the design being to abate evils which probably 
could not be removed. 

If now we turn to the other side of the picture, and 
observe the positive institutions of the Koran, we shall 
fad still higher reasons to free its author from censure, 
however much its precepts may fall below the benign 
institutions of Christianity. Tts prescripts with regard to 
the female right to inherit property, and the safeguards 
for female honour aud happiness which it raised in the 
jnstitution of dowries, were, doubtless, a great advance 
upon the barbarous usages of the ancient Arabs, which 
recognised no rights nor privileges whatever, These 
dowries were to be bestowed by the husband, and must 
be relinquished to the wife in case of divorce, unless the 
request for a separation came from her. It was. intedded 
to operate as @ penalty for divorces, and thus to prevent 
an evil which it could not absolutely remove. Besides 
this, the general precepts of the Koran with regard to 
the treatment of females are more than could be looked 
fur in the system of a man himself acquainted only with 
the gross manners of pagan ignorance, Husbands are 
forbidden to mealtreat their wives in order to compel them 
to take the first step towards a divorce, and they are 
required to cherish them with kindness and love, ‘If 
ye hate them,” saith the prophet, ‘it may happen 
that ye shall hate that in which God has placed much 

9 

The place which the Mohammedan system assigns to 
woman in the other world, has often been wrongfully 
represented. It is not true, as has sometimes been re- 
ported, that Mohammedan teachers deny her admission 
to the felicities of Paradise, ‘The doctrine of the Koran 
js, most plainly, that her destiny is to be determined in 
like manner with that of every accountable being, and 
according to the judgment passed upon her is her reward, 
although nothing definite is said of the place which she 
js to occupy in Paradise, Mohamuned speaks repeatedly 
of “believing women,” commends them, and promises 
them the recompense whici their good deeds deserve, 

The regulations of the Sunnelh are in accordance with 
the precepts of the Koran, So far is Woman fiom being 
regarded in these institutions as a creature without a 
soul, that special allusien is frequently made to her, and 
particular directions given for her religious conduct. 
Respecting her observance of Ramazan, her ablutions, 
and many other matters, her duty is taught with a 
minuteness that borders on indecorous precision, She 
repeats the creed in dying, and, like other Mussu! mans, 
says, “In this faith I have lived, iu this faith I die, and 
in this faith I hope to rise again.”” She is required todo 
everything of religious obligation equally with men, ‘The 
command to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca extends 
to her, In my journeys, 1 often met with women on 
their way to the Holy City, They may even undertake 
this journey without the consent of their husbands, whose 
authority in religious matters extends only to those 
acts of devotion which are not obligatory, of which I 
have formerly instanced one in the case of voluntary 
fasta. 

Women are not, indeed, allowed to be present in the 
mosques at the time of public prayers; but the reason 
is not that they are regarded, like pagan females, as 
insusceptible of religious sentiments, but because the 
meeting of the two sexes in a sacred place is supposed 
te be unfavourable to devotion. This, however, is an 
Oriental, not a Mohammedan prejudice. The custom 
is nearly the same among the Christians as among the 
Mussalmans, In the Greek Churches, the females are 
separated from the males and concealed behind a lattice, 
and something of the same kind I have observed among 
the Christians of Mesopotamia. ° , 


Among the Jews, and also the Quakers, and 
some otherChristian sects, thesexes are separated 
during public worship. But more: a Turkish 
woman, instead of having no soul, may officiate 
4s an Imam or priest to an assembly of women. 











Her usual place of worship is the harem. There, in 
the midst of her maidens, she reads the Koran, and per- 
forms her devotions at the Tegaiar hours, Tami Aware 
that some Mohammedan writers have given a less favour- 
able prospect to the future state of woman. They teach 
that she will hold the same place in Paradise that she 
now holds on earth, that her employment there, as here, 
will be to wait upon the pleasure of her lord, One 
writer reports asa traditional saying of Mohammed, that 
when he once leoked down into hell, he saw the greater 
part of the wretches confined there to be women. That 
opinions like these have been promulgated, the writings 
of learned Mussulmans sufficiently prove ; that individuals 
may be found who believe that females wi! be anurhilated 
with the brutes, I know; but that such views are au- 
thorized by the Koran, sanctioned by the Sunneh, or 
widely embraced among the people, is not true. 


Let us then never again hear that Russian 
domination would elevate the moral condition 
of the ‘Turkish women. They are already ina 
better state than the bulk of the women among 
their prospective masters, 

We are tempted by this passing view of a 
Chaldean village, a few miles beyond the ancient 
Arbela, near which, that famous Waterloo, the 
decisive battle between Alexander and Darius, 
was fought. The village is called Enkiva, Our 
traveller says— 


We arrived there at noon, and T entered the village 
with a heart bounding at the thought of spending half a 
day among a Christian people, I soon found a place in 
a family, and felt myself entirely at home. Everything 
appeared different from what I had so long been accua- 
tomed to see. There was none of the distance and arro. 
gance of Mussulmans, The women, with unveiled faces, 
were attending to their domestic duties, The husbands 
were aiding in the care of the children, and conversing 
freely and kindly with their wives. It seemed something 
like Christianity, and, though but a slight token, I could 
not help feeling it deeply. 

There were several Kurdish families in the village, and 
abont sixty Christians. The latter had a Church, which 
I visited just at the close of the evening service, shortly 
beture sunset. Two of the three priests of the village 
were present, who shewed me the interior, It was very 
plain, and [ observed no pictures. The building was 
more than a century old, and altogether respectable for a 
village Church, It was surrounded by a high wal), the 
door to which was so low that it could not be entered 
without almost getting on one’s knees, 

I was surprised to find that a large number of the vil- 
lagers were blind, or had diseased eyes, Having some 
sulphate of zinc with me, I prepared it, and delivered it 
to the Kiahya of the village, with orders to administer it 
to all who might make application. This gave me at 
once the name of Hekim Bashi, and patients began to 
flock in, ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 

The people of the village spoke a corrupt dialect of 
their ancient tongue, and many of them knew Turkish, 
They appeared contented, and described their situation as 
every way easy and comfortable, excepting occasional 
visits from the lawless soldiers of the Pasha. I noticed 
in them the saime cheerful, open, and frank disposition 
which had so much impressed me among the Nestorians 
of Persia, 

There were two families in the house where I lodged, 
and we all occupied one apartment, I was amused at 
the distribution which was made of us when we came to 
seek our quarters for the night. The two families were 
stationed at the inner extremity of the apartment, Mo- 
hammed Agha, with his son Ahmed, in the middle, and 
myself on the outside, The Tatar, solely, as he pro- 
tested, on my account, entered frequent complaints of 
the crying of the babies, but tono purpose, for one family 
had hardly become quiet before the children in the other 
corner began, so that we gained little sleep the whole 
night. 

















































Mr Southgate was travelling under the guid- 
ance of one of those Tartar government couriers 
who constitute the mail-gigs of the Turkish 
empire. While he was at Bagdad, letters had 
been received from London in the space of forty- 
five days,sent by steam,and Tartar couriers. This 
office of courier is a regular trade to which an 
apprenticeship is served. The couriers must at 
least be presumed Tartars born; and from the 
confidential nature of their office, they are persons 
of no small importance. They are famed for 
their hardihood and powers of endurance; and 
will often ride for many successive days and 
nights without sleeping, save in the saddle. If 
not in all respects the purest of moral characters, 
they are at least honest and trustworthy. 

Strongly are we tempted to linger on the banks 
of the Tigris, and amid the ruins of Nineveh ; 
but we have already exceeded our limits, while 
the interest of the work increases ; for now the 
traveller has reached Mossoul, after which town, 
the ladiesshouldknow, that muslins are named, and 
which, to cunjoin great things with small, is at 
present the seat of an active Papal Mission, the 
operations of which, in the grand attempt to 
bring the Oriental Church into union with the 
Church of Rome, we leave to the reader—toge- 
ther with the vresent state of the Nestorian 
Church, The Virgin Mary has been an eminent 
patroness of Mossoul, which she miraculously 
delivered from its Persian besiegers only about 
a century ago; fur which good service the Pasha 
erected two churches in her honour. 

The trade between Mossoul and Bigdad is 
partly carried on by rafts floated down the Ti- 
gris. The manufacture of all sorts of cotton stuff 
was considerable here, until European importa- 
tions —the produce of the spinning-jennies and 
powerluoms of Manchester and Glaagow—di- 
minished it. The heat of the climate is so extreme 
at Mossoul in summer, that subterranean apart- 
ments are used as in Bagdad. The dress and 
customs of both cities closely resemble each other. 
The town is improving under the hereditary ad- 
ministration of a succession of Christian Pashas, 
though, of late, several destructive insurrections 
have broken out. 

We have, in the former part of this paper, seen 
something of the religious state of the people 
here, so far as that may be inferred from the 
primitive and apostolic character of the Syrian 
Archbishop ; but the entire account of Mossoul, 
as of Bagdad, is highly interesting. We cite 
but one paragraph, which may teach a lesson of 
charity tov those who have the Beast and the 
False Prophet continually in their mouths, 

There is no subject upon which a Mohammedan is 
more apt to converse with a Christian than the nature 
of Christ. Among the Persians especially, it is even 
difficult to avoid it, for it is to them the great stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence. They almost always con- 
trive to turn the conversation to it, and they are never 


weary of disputing about spiritual entities and meta- 
physical abstractions. 
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I never heard a Mohammedan speak irreverently of 
Christ, They acknowledge that they receive him as we 
receive Moses, a true prophet from God, but of a pas: 
dispensation. They use his name with titles of respect, 
as for their own prophet. They hardly ever fail, when 
speaking of him, to fall upon his divinity, which is ex. 
ceedingly offensive to them. The only thing, however, 
which makes it so, is their own misunderstanding of 
the doctrine, They suppose, as Mohammed did, that 
it involves the idea of a natural sonship, like that ameng 
men. ° 

The doctrine of the Koran with regard to the nature 
of Christ, is very explicit. It declares that those whe 
say, * God is Christ are infidels,’”? that ‘* God could de. 
stroy him if he pleased,” (Chap. V.,) that * he is a man 
like Adam,”* (Chap. III.,) that he is only “ the Minister 
and Apostle ot the Most High,” (Chap. V.,) and that, “jn 
the dav of judgment, he will deny he taught men to re. 
gard him, or his mother, as God,” (Chap. V.) He ig 
acknowledged to be chief of the piophets betore Mo. 
hammed, aud to have been produced miraculously, « by 
the breath of God's spirit,” (Chap. XXII.) Hence he js 
called “ the Word of God,” who will again appear be. 
fore the judgment, ‘* strengthened by the Holy Spirit,” 
which the Mohammedan commentators suppose to be 
the angel Gabriel, (Chaps, II. V.) 

We must now stop, however abruptly, warmly 
recommending this work to the attention of our 
readers, and to popular book clubs and subscrip- 
tion libraries, as the best general work that we 
know on the present secial and religious con- 
dition of Turkey and Persia. 

Mr Southgate returned to Constantinople by 
the ancient Nisibin and Dara, and by the towns 
of Mardin and Diarbeker.* At Mardin he saw 
the Chaldean prelate, a noble and dignified look- 
ing personage, who, when he heard of the govern. 
ment of the country of Mr Southgate, expressed 
strong dislike of a Republic. Like prelates near 
home, he could not 


Be made to believe that a people might ever become fit 
to govern themselves, He inquire! whether it were true 
that the new sovereign of England was a woman, and, 
when informed of the fact, commented upon it ina man. 
ner which shewed that he felt like an Oriental upon the 
subject, 

At Mardin there is still a remnant of the wor. 
shippers of the sun, who conform externally to 
Christianity, but secretly practise the rites of 
their own religion. 

Having fairly got our traveller out of Meso- 
potamia, we must leave him to find his own way 
to Constantinople, and finally to New York, 
which he reached on the 3d December, 1833, 
having performed a most meritorious service to 
literature, and, we trust, to the best interests of 
mankind. 


| 





* For the benefit of the Horticultural Societies, we give 
this note. At Diarbeker, among other fine fruits, excel- 
lent melons are raised. The land on which they are cul- 
tivated is enriched with pigeons-dunyg, for which purpose 
immense numbers of pigeons are kept in the neighbour- 
hood, The delicious melons of Persia are raised in the 
same manner, At Bagdad and Tehran, Mr Southgate saw 
the potato introduced by the English Ambassador and 
Resident in their gardens—a small beginning which may 





have a great end, 
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VIOLET HAMILTON; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

We took leave of our friend Mr John Quintin 
Cryppes, junior, in a somewhat unpleasant pre- 
dicament, though, as all mortal ills are relative, 
one in which he had, upon the whole, some reason 
to congratulate himself. Contentment was, how- 
ever, so far from being Jack’s prevailing feeling, 
that, in answer to Mistress Marion’s good night, 
now become quite desperate, he implored for 
release from the apartment she had so lauded ; 
but Marion was inexorable ; and calmly bolting, 
first her window, and then her shutters, she sat 
down to meditate on the terms of capitulation 


which it would be proper and safe to dictate to | 
her captive. His tale of the fortune, or of a | 


discovery worth a furtune, she would have consi- 
dered of no value save for the pillaged trunk. 
Of having pillaged it, she gave the full credit to 
Monsieur Eustache ; though she made no donbt 
that Mr Juhn Quintin Cryppes was not ignorant 
of its contents. 

The watchman, in passing, called “ Half-past 
eleven!” not indeed that the words, if to be called 
articulate language at all, bore the remotest re- 
semblance to what should have been the sound ; 
but Marion, like the other inhabitants of London, 
from long custom, and the intimations of her own 
clock, knew what was meant by those gutturals ; 
and also that the industrious tailor below, who 
rose with the lark, must have been asleep for an 
hour; and Mr and Mrs Herbert’s solicitor, after 
his day's labour, tasting the sweet of the night 
in a certain tavern near his nightly rendezvous, 
Covent Garden Theatre. He was a gentleman 
of the old school; and so far true tu his charac- 
ter as an old bachelor, an attorney, and a play- 
goer, as to be rigidly regular in what men of 
more modern times were pleased to call his irre- 
gularities, 

“[ could trust to my ain judgment in the 


matter,’ thought Marion; “* but what is the | 


soundest judgment, ay Svlomon’s itsel’, to the 
quirks and wiles, and nonsense and clavers, o’ 
the English law—common law or statute law— 
for they are baith alike clean contrar to common 
sense ; so I'll e’en, Pussie, lock up my Jack-in- 
the-box, and take a step Mr Gryphon’s length. 
Iam no’ a bairn; and I have been on Lon'on 
streets at a’ hours, and ne’er saw waur than my- 
sel’ yet, an it be no’ thae miserable waifs 0’ wo- 
men, causey-paikers, Lord look onand helpthem!” 

The old Scotswoman was not of a character to 
dally in any good purpose once fixed ; and in her 
present errand great and pressing interests were 
involved, 

Though the soberly carousing attorney could 
scarcely be made to understand her design, when 
his head was once fairly penetrated, and he found 
that Marion was resolute to tell no more than 
that she had young Cripps in “ safe custody,” and 
at her mercy, he formally wrute a document, in 
which father and son jointly gave up every right 








to prosecute Miss Hamilten or her friends, for 
the recovery of the large damages laid for the loss 
alleged to have been incurred by the Professor 
from his pupil abandoning her engagements. 
Fain would Marion have admitted Mr Gryphon, 
whom she knew to be a humourist, into the deli- 
cious secret of her “ Jack-in-the-box,” but pru- 
dence and real kindness of heart restrained her, 

«“ He’s a funny gentleman, nae doubt, Mr 
Gryphon,” was her rumination as she wended 
home, ‘and wad half kill himself at the joke of 
the first prisoner in my Tantallon ; but will the 
sly cat let the silly mouse slip alive through her 
clutches, after having tossed it up and played 
with it? I trow no. Now I wadna scruple to 
let the shabby-genteel swindler rab shouthers 
wi’ the gentle gallows; but, save and bless us! 
it’s an awful thought to see e’en a Jack Cripps 
danzling like a sea-tangle at the end of a tow ; 
and as the bit lassie, Miss Stocks, has got skaith- 
less out o’ their fingers, the daring villains! else 
I wad have helped to hang them wi’ my ain 
hands! and as Jack promises fair to our Miss 
Violet, his blood shall no be on my head; be- 
sides he placed himsel’ in my mercy, under the 
shelter o’ my roof, or at least o’ my beef-stand, 
whilk was aye a plea for proteetion, even to an 
enemy fleeing wi’ blood on his hand, in the gal- 
lant auld times of my ain country.” 

And thus, for reasons and considerations, per- 
sonal, friendly, chivalrous and patriotic, Marion 
resolved to be. on certain conditions, merciful in 
her future dealings with her prisoner, Her first 
care, on her return, was, therefore, to allay his 
fears for personal safety, ty opening her ventilat- 
ing pane, and giving assurance that her Safe 
would stand ten times his weight; and this done, 
after receiving his parole of honour for good behav- 
iour, she supplied him, on a fire shovel, with a 
tumbler of negus, a bisenit, and aslice of cheese ; 
all most gratefully welcomed, both for their own 
sakes and as a token of the friendly dispositions 
of the giver. 

Yet long and weary passed those hours to poor 
Jack in his cage, in which, in spite of his con- 
fined position and the continuous caterwauling 
of the cats on the neighbouring roo!s strange to 
say, he dozed from time to time, until day fairly 
dawned, and the sparrows began to chirrup, and 
the tailor below arose, and, opening the window 
of his chamber, almost immediately under Jack's 
place of duranee, for a breath of air, commenced 
talking to his wife as he dressed himself. 

“ The fellow never ventured back to the old 
nest all night: too good a thing to come our 
way— £100 by the young lady's papa, and another 
from the Home Office. Now, if you had had the 
sense, Ju., to tip him the wink ere he bolted, he 
would have drawn like a well-waxed thread, as 
soon as the coast was clear ; but that would be 
too much to expect of you, Julia.” 


“To sell Cripps’ blood d'ye mean, Snippy?, 
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No; thank Heaven, I am too much the lady for 
that. He isa clever, genteel young fellow, and 
paid handsomely when he had it; and where 
was the great to do about running off with a 

ri, asif such things were not done every day 

n the year?” 

«<D’ye think I'd touch blood-money, mum?” 
retorted the tailor. “Bat you may fancy it 
better the blood-hounds lick it than that it come 
to your family of small children, Mes Snipson. 

. »« How the deuce, after all, could the 
fellow get off? the street door was watched— 
Gad, I suspect that cunning grannie above still. 
It was like her to pretend to be out, and leave 
her door open.” 

‘* How you do talk, Snippy dear. Do let me 
sleep, will ye? No doubt he ran down stairs 
into the back kitchen, and scrambled over the 
wall of the courtyard. Was there a place in 
Lady Linton’s garret they did not poke into, 
even that great box which it is thought she has 
fullof silver plate. Catch her shewing her keep- 
ings to any neighbour.” 

“ Well, if you must sleep, lovey, I'll watch, and 
hope still. But do remember to lock the door 
after you when you come down stairs ; and that 
Mrs Deputy Dubbin’s cap for the Day June a la 
Sor chat, at Queenhithe, must be sent home with 
the Deputy’s velvet vest, by ten o’clock at the 
farthest.” 

«“ Umph,” growled the drowsy milliner. 

“ Egad! she is a jewel of a creature that bandy- 
legged tailor’s wife; she deserves promotion,” 
thought the unseen listener above. ‘ Could I 
but venture to swing myself down with any 
chance of safely entering her room, generous 






































































for this old hag!’—- 

‘* Shut the window will ye Snip; do ye mean 
that I should catch my death of cold?” came 
from below. * My compliments to Mrs Deputy 
Dubbing, and she may either wear her second 
best cap, or stay at home. If that don’t please 
her, let her whet her beak and fly up,” and with 
this respectful sentiment to her very best cus- 
tomer, and death to the newly-conceived hope of 
Jack Cripps, the tailor shut the window, and the 
saucy milliner committed herself fur another two 
hours to the arms of Morpheus. 

It was not until she had descended to adorn 
and despatch the head-gear of Mrs Deputy 


naces against any attempt to escape. Jack would, 
by this time, readily have signed the warrant 
for his own execution to ffect his release ; and 
Marion, first sarcastically telling him that he had 
passed the night as snugly as if a passenger by 
the York mail, with only six insides, promised him 
the indulgence of jumping into the kitchen win- 
‘dow, in which apartment he was to remain locked 
mp until the treaty was fairly concluded and 


7 guarantees piven. 








creature! and so escaping by her connivance; | 
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Dubbins, whom she was far from seriously in- | 
tending to disappoint on so momentous an occa. | like to smart sae sair for her doings, which may 
sion, that Marion fairly opened parley with | darken her judgment o’ his ease.’ 

the prisoner, to whom at dawn she had handed | 
her document for signature, with silent > 





* But if ye dare to stir a peg out of that till 
I give the signal “ once, twice, thrice, and ¢ 
jump,” V'll raise the house about ye; and ye are 
us sure to be in the gled’s clutches as ever Gjj. 
dervy was. I am aware it would not, now that 
broad daylight is up, either suit your purpose or 
mine, to keep ye langer swinging out by there, 
so once, twice, thrice!” And while Marion, as 
nimbly’ as when at fifteen she had played at 
bogle about the stacks, during her first service at 
Branxholm Mains, ran out, and turned the key, 
she rewarded her own and Jack’s feats of agility 
with another burst of laughter, while he stretehed 
his limbs in her kitchen, and flew to her bit of 


| looking-glass to see if it were indeed Jack Quin. 


tin Cryppes who had passed so extraordinary a 
night, and now stood here in safety, but with 
the skin off his nose and a horridly long beard. 

Mistress Marion had him still at vantage, and 
was not likely to lose aninch of ground, er abate 
in her demands one jot; so the parley was re- 
newed, but now more safely through the key-hole 
of the kitchen-door. 

Jack, fur his own part, was quite ready to sign 
any paper she pleased ; but the signature of his fa- 
ther—-the Professor’s surrender—was of ten times 
the importance, and by ten o'clock Marion sallied 
forth with Jack's letter to his father, specifying, 
quite to her satisfaction, the only conditions on 
which his freedom could be secured, and patheti- 
cally alluding to the peril in which he stood, un. 
less the demands uf Mistress Linton were instant. 
ly complied with. This Marion did not fail to 
expatiate upon to the father, though she abso- 
lutely refused to say where the fugitive son lay 
concealed, or, more than that, she would come 
bound for his safety, and to get him smuggled 
off for Leith in a Berwick smack, where he mght 
lie bye for a while, if the Professor frankly and 
at once dropt the action against Miss Hamilton, 
She finally intimated, that she was not to be 
begging or praying longer: ‘ It was their own 
affair.” 

“| must first consult my daugiter, Mrs Burke 
Barker,’ said the perplexed father, with some 
hesitation. 

«“ And ] maun off to Bow Street,” cried Ma- 
rion, decidedly, and wrapping her shaw] energeti- 
cally round her. ‘ I have neither leisure nor lik- 
ing for this shilly-shally off-putting work. Mes. 
Burke Barker, as ye ca’ her, is as deepi the 
plot as your son Jack, if no deeper, though not 


‘Where is my son, woman, my dear boy?’ 
cried the mother, now entering. ‘* My Edmund 
in agaol and his brotherskulking! Was it for this, 
_ Crippes, that vou left your respectable employ- 
ment to set up for a fine gentleman in Lon’on, 
and ruin your family, sir; was it for this, sir?” 

“ Dinna let me stand in the way 0’ family mat- 
tera,” interrupted Marion, in a dry tone and going 
off ; ‘“‘ 1 made ye a fair offer, sir and modem, 
and 1 have my mends.” 

“‘ Stay, woman!” thundered the Professor, 
‘“ Where is my son? <1 will apply to the Mugi- 
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strates ; I will issue out a habeas corpus! How 
dare you thus trifle with the feelings of a lady 
and a mother ?” 

« Ye'll no need to fash their honours the Ma- 
gistrates,” replied Marion; “ for I’m just going 
their way mysel’. So ye have no answer to your 
dear son's letter? He may go to the gallows for 
you. Na, ye are a vera Roman Brutus.” 

«The gallows for my son, you impertinent, 
audacious woman!’ exclaimed Mrs Cripps; 
« Mr John Quintin Cryppes !” 

« Ay, just Mr John Quintin Cryppes, mem. 
j ken him weel enench ; mair by token he got 
a snug night’s quarters in my good meat-safe 
last night, where a’ the beagles in Lun’on could 
not have found him: but that’s my thanks for 
niy hospitality.” 

Passion had now betrayed Marion’s prudence. 

The astonishment and horror of the Professor 
and his lady at this intelligence were prodigious. 

“ My boy ! my dear, unhappy boy! disgraced 
forever!” cried the Professor, in violent emo- 
tion. “© The abduction of an heiress—what is it ? 
—'tis but a boyish trick, pardonable under the 
ardour and excitement of youthful passion ; but, 
heavens and earth, in a—a meat” 

« A meat-safe!’ added the stronger-hearted 
mother; *‘ and very lucky it was too. And now, 
good woman, if you do get my Jack fairly off till 
this business blow over I don’t care, Crippes, 
what becomes of that odious girl, who has been 
at the bottom of every mischief that has ever 
happened to my family. Give the letter Jack 
wishes for, Crippes—give it instantly, I say. 
Who shall dare touch a hair of his head ?” 

“ The gallows-tree has small respec’ 0’ per- 
sons, mem,” said Marion, ‘ But let the Pro. 
fessor take his mind o the matter. Only, under- 
stand this, and for the last time, this false action 
against the young lady, whose name ye profane, 
either drops, or Mr Stocks proceeds against my 
friend i the place yonder, which shall be name- 
less, since it offends ye sae sair, sir.” 

* My friend, General Wickam, was saved, in 
the shipwreck of the Penang, by riding for five 
hours on a hencoop,” said the Professor, half in 
soliloquy, and as if soothing his own wounded 
pride by the instance or precedent which lessened 
Jack’s or the family’s degradation. ‘Surely, my 
good woman, you can never be so cruel and incon- 
siderate as disgrace my family—a family of talent 
and distinction—by mentioning that awkward in- 
cident in the life of my eldest son? Ridicule, 
Mrs Crippes, my love ; ridicule, ma’am,” and he 
turned to his lady, *‘ in a position like ours, is 
more fatal, much more ruinous to our prospects 
ina certain grade of society, than any youthful 
indiscretion chargeable upon our boys.” 

“ Weel, this dings dinty !” thought Marion, in- 
dignantly and contemptuously. ‘* The auld, vain, 
donnert, doited born-idiot, ie more mortified at his 
£00d-for-nothing gett being saved in this queer 
fashion, than pleased that the scamp has escaped. 
I'll put up with this nonsense nae langer.—I'll 
give just one other half hour, Mr Cripps, mair 
for your runagate son's sake than your own, let 
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me tell you,” she said, aloud, once more tender 
ing Mr Gryphon’s paper for signature. 

« Crippes, J bid you do as the woman. desires, 
I say! Is my Jack to be brought into trouble 
and disgrace for that girl? I don’t believe Mre 
Burke Barker or her high and mighty husband 
care one farden what becomes of my boys, if they 
were well,out of the scrape themselves. Sign, [ 
say, sir, this minute.” 

‘ Give up a just claim to £5,000, my love ?” 
replied the embarrassed Professor, 

« No such thing, Crippe, If she sell her shift, 
we shall have the damages off her yet; but let 
my Jack be saved,’ replied Mrs Cripps, whose 
reasoning was not at any time what is termed 
consecutive. 

‘« What sacrifice is there which I am not pre- 
pared to make for my dear children,” said the 
Professor, in his very grandest manner, as he 
affixed his signature to the paper, which Mistress 
Marion, who liked a reasonably good bargain, 
eagerly seized, thinking “ Half the ransom is 
paid,” 

Bent on a high mission, Marion, with less than 
usual ceremony, demanded an audience of Mrs 
Herbert, who was both highly amused and de- 
lighted with the manner in which she and her 
son had been thus unexpectedly freed from their 
threatened entanglements and lawsuit with the 
Professor. 

«Twas impossible that a claim s0 unjust and 
unreasonable could have heen sustained in any 
Court,” she said: “but I am, nevertheless, al- 
ways glad to see the end of a lawsuit. I shall 
instantly write Charles of our mutual deliver 
ance, and the amusing means by which it has 
been effected by Sergeant Linton.” 

«Oh, how can | ever thank you enough,” said 
Violet, pressing the old woman's hard, hot bands, 
and loosing the strings of her bonnet, “ You 
are indeed, Marion, my good angel.” 

‘ Your brownie, hinny—your faithful, indus. 
trious brownie. But had you seen me and pussie 
yestreen, Miss Violet, when our ‘ Jack.in.the- 
box’ first cheepit! I thought I would have 
cracked my sides wi’ even-down gaffawin’—ye 
might have bound me wi’ a strae; 1 was just 
powerless wi’ lauchin. But I’m no done-wi' the 
rogue yet. When 1 have swallowed thie dish 0” 
chocolate—this is the right sort, Mra Herbert, 
mem, a real cordial—ye maun shew me the bits 
of odds and ends o’ papers left i the kist; for 
I have a notion that I am on the right trail o’ 
the plunderers ; and, by my certy, if it be sae, 
I'll work them !” 

Violet reddened all over, and became exceed- 
ingly agitated. She had by this time perused 
several disjointed fragments of the papers re- 
maining in the double bottom of the trunk, 
which had whetted her curiosity to see mere, ! 

‘* They are chiefly written by my mother, 
whom I can searcely remember,” she said. *‘ She 
died while we were in Americs, during the late 
war. After the peace, 1 was sent.te-a Freneh 
convent, until we went to Scotland, and finally 
settled in Jersey. I believe my. father .mever 
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had the courage to read these writings left by 
my mother ; yet if I can believe their imperfect 
evidence, though it seems like dreaming, my 
mother must have been the sister, by the second 
marriage uf his mother, of—you must think it 
very strange, ma’am?—of your friend the Earl 
of Tarbert.” 


‘Good heavens, Violet! you the niece of the | 


Earl of ‘Tarbert! Laura Temple’s cousin! How 
very extraordinary! But, my dear girl, had you 
nv previous idea of this yourself?” 

“| had a general idea that my mother was 


highly connected :—that much I understood, or | 
perhaps divined, from my poor father’s conver- | 
sation. His pride resented, perhaps too strongly, | 
the neglect shewn by my mother's noble brother, | 
whoever he may have been ; and he accordingly | 


repaid coldness with haughty scorn. You must 


have heard of the family pride of the Scotch, | 
ma'am,” continued Violet, smiling. ‘ 1f my mo- | 
ther was highly connected, my father, with few | 


or no powerful living relatives, was far-descended, 
and had his share of the national failing.” 


“ The blude o’ kings ran in the veins o’ Claude | 
Hamilton,” said Mistress Marion, who was also | 


deeply imbued with the national fantasy.” And 


Violet, graciously, yet with an expression of | 


comic humour, smiling to her, continued—* It 
might have been unwise in my father to hold so 
completely aloof from my mother’s family ; but 
they were rich and powerful, and he poor and 
proud, and morbidly sensible to the miseries to 
which, as a child and a boy, he had been sub- 
jected from poor relationship. While labouring 
to advance my education, as the only means of 
independence within my power, I have often 
overheard him say, to our good friend the Rector, 
that he would rather prefer for his little Violet 
the lot of a maid-servant in a humble Jersey 
farm, than that of the tolerated hanger-on in 


the saloons of great relations, although they had | 
been willing to receive me. In these ideas was | 


1 educated, and I thank Heaven for it.” 

“ It seems altogether so extraordinary,” said 
Mrs Herbert, attending more to the facts than 
the philosophy of the case, ‘‘ so romantic, almost 
—yet I cannot believe the Tarberts knowingly 
capable of ungenerous conduct to so near rela- 
tives. It must have been in ignorance.” 

“ Nay, 1 do not accuse them. If it shall turn 
out that the Earl was really so nearly connected 


with my mother—for even that point, by the | 


abstraction of these papers, is left in doubt—lI 
am inelined to think that he may still be igno- 
rant of the death of my father, and of my exist- 
ence altogether. My mother’s death was for- 
mally notified to him; but if he ever wrote in 
reply to her husband, or made any inquiry about 
us, such communications never reached my fa- 
ther.” 

“‘ The Earl was long absent from England ; for 
many years in Germany, and at one time at Con- 
stantinople,’ said Mrs Herbert, as if in pallia- 
tion. 

“ Nay, we too were drifting about the world, 
and more likely to miss letters than a person in 











the distinguished station of the Earl of Tarbert . 
though nothing could induce my father ¢, 
make a second attempt at explanation, when he 
subsequently learned from the newspapers that 
my uncle was at Vienna. Children have quick 
ears, and, where their feelings are interested, 
quick wits: though no particular Earl was named 
in the conversations with the Rector, I learneg 
that I had an uncle of that rank, and, perhaps 
unwittingly, to share in my father’s prejudice 


_against him; so far, at least, as to disdain de. 


pendence. The pecuniary claims my mother had, 
in right of her mother, he forbore to press, un. 
willing to risk our little all on the uncertainties 
of a Chancery suit.” 

‘“ Had not Mr Gryphon better get a glisk o’ 
your bits o’ fragments o papers, Miss Violet ?” 
said Marion, pricking up her ears at pecuniary 
claims. “If ony man in Lun’on can unravel sic 
mysteries of iniquity. its himsel’ ; though he has 
his weak side in hankering after plays and play. 
actors.” 

«* Alas! I fearthe case is more hopeless than 
ever ;—the most important papers appear to be 
abstracted, if they ever existed.” 

‘© Hopeless, hinny! na, ne’er ye say that 
word. 1! have got you out o' one scrape the day, 
and, with the blessing o' the Almichty upon our 
poor endeavours for the orphant, we’se get ye 
out o’ thistoo. I ken now what the vagabond 
meant by bragging o what he had in his power. 
But I'l] make little out of him, unless I can fright. 
en him back into his Patmos, and compel him to 
surrender on my ain terms. Troth, it would be 
gude sport tuo.” said Marion, chuckling at the 
amusing idea rising in her mind, and on which 
she speedily acted. 

Bustling up her own stair, she began to talk 
aloud to the tailor’s children, so as to be over- 
heard by the impatient Jack :—*‘ So the police 
have been back again after vour mother’s lodger 
—have they, bairns? Ye are playing there at 
hide-and-seek, little Jacky? or is it—hey-spy! 
Hide, Jack—hide, up there— 


‘ Keep in, keep in, wherever ye be, 
The greedy gled is seeking ye,’” 


continued Marion, apparently addressing Jack 
minor on the stairs, while aiming to frighten Jack 
major, now above, earnestly listening. He had 
not been without strong suspicion that the pro- 
tracted absence of his jailor was for the purpose 
of betraying him and securing the whole of the 
reward to herself. But, at present, she seemed to 
be playing fair to him ; and in this opinion he was 
confirmed, when he heard her shout to the tailor 
who had come furth—* Watch my door! search 
my house again, the blackguards! do they dare 
to propose that? But let them! I make them 
welcome. Call them up from the tavern, where 
thev are carousing, keeping watch on my mo 
tions, and if Mr Jack Cripps, or ony other Jack, 
is found under my roof or on my floorhead I'll 
come bound to eat him. Watch me, indeed !” 


The reply of the tailor was imperfectly heard, 


though it seemed a broken lament for so much 
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money being lost to the house ; but Jack’s 
motions were quickened by Marion’s distinct re- 
ly :-— 

« Certainly, come up yourself; seeing is be- 
jieving.” Jack pulled up the window. ‘“ Sa- 
tisfy yourself.” Jack wheeled round the safe. 
« But surely this is the wrong key?” and Ma- 
rion fumbled about the lock, while her warned 
lodger once more snugly ensconced himself— 
though with a beating heart—secretly cursing 
the tailor, and not even sparing Marion, who he 
thought should have stood on the defensive, till 
actually compelled to give in. 

When Marion concluded that her plan had 
taken effect, she found the right key of the outer 
and alse of the kitchen door, which she threw 
open widely ; and ostentatiously invited the 
tailur in, while she quietly pulled down and 
secured the window, and drawing its muslin half- 
screen, took her seat by it, inviting the tailor to 
sit down by the fire, 

“It is an awful business, to be sure; and 
hard to see £200 gang bye ourselves; for, I 
reckon, ye would have shared and shared the re- 
ward alike with me, had it been my luck to have 
secured the chap up here?” 

“On honour, mum ; to the last farden, Missis 
Linton. And as some un must get it, as well 
us, mum, as another.” 

“ Certainly ; but I’m mair like to lose than 
make by him. I bestowed a penny but e’en 
now, coming along the Strand, for hie last dying 
speech and confession, puir fallow! No doubt, 
the hue-and-cry is hot after him ; but I hope its 
no just come to the last speech yet; that is, if 
he dues his best to make amends for a fault : ne'er 
ower late torepent, Mr Snipson. But wad ye like 
totuke a look o' my apartments? Na, nae excuses; 
just open the doors, and look about yourself.” 

MrSnipson protested entire disbelief of any one 
being concealed here, but, nevertheless, did as he 
seemed tu be desired ; all the while, as he opened 
one cupboard after another, declaring how utterly 
impossible it was that the culprit should be con- 
cealed there, or that a person of the known sub- 
stance and respectability of Mrs Linton was ca- 
pable of concealing him. 

“And losin’ the reward, too, ye ken, Mr 
Snipson,” said Marion, in a sarcastic tone. 
“ "Deed twa hunder is not a soom | wad like to 
fling ower my shouther ; and I cannot but think 
that if so be the villain were ta’en by my means, 
and in my ain hoose, I would have a gude right 
to the maist feck, if not to the whole of it.” 

Mr Snipson seemed reluctant to surrender his 
claims to the shadowy substance, and in some 
doubt about how much sterling money the Scotch 
“maist feck,” which Marion claimed, might 
amount to, 

“Ye see, Mr Snipson, I would not only have 
atitle as first informer, but the rights of my 
own rooms, and of my easements and appur- 
tenances, providing he were found here; and 
also my hypothec rights as landlady and over- 
lord of the whole premises, down to the street 
and the sunk story.” 








«“ Hang her, old devil!” thought Jack » “‘ she 
surely delights to torture me,” 

‘“ You Scotch are such scholars, and so up to 
trap, Missis Linton; but I venture to think, 
that nothing could be claimed by either of us 
until conwiction were certificated, mum, by the 
judge, nor, praps, till the hexecution were 
hover.” 

« D——n him!” groaned Jack, gnashing his 
teeth, “if ever I walk London streets again 
I'll victimize that low blackguard. A good part 
of my wardrobe remains in his beggarly lodg- 
ings, too ; which, save to give a centrical rende- 
vouz to Eustache, I had never entered.” 

‘© Indeed, its a reserved point for lawyers that 
same, Mr Snipson,” said Marion; “ but, at any 
rate, the time between sentence and hanging is 
never lang in your country; little time for a 
puir sinner to make his soul's peace; and this 
unhappy chield is but young, too; not much 
ower five and-twenty, 1 should think.” 

“ Thirty, I'll swear for him. Bless you, 
mum, Jack Cripps has been on the town, and 
spunging on the Trade this dozen years at least.” 

‘It a lie, you rascal,” muttered Jack, gnash- 
ing his teeth in his lair. ‘“ I have only been 
four seasons on town, and am not twenty-seven 
till St Crispin’s day.” 

“ Its lucky that ye will, after all, lose but little 
by him, Mr Snipson,” said Marion, ia her dry 
manner ; © his bits 0’ duds—for he was aye fond 
of dirty bravery, come from where it would— 
will clear you, | reckon ; especially as Mrs Snip- 
son was sae prudent as aye to insist on a week's 
rent beforehand.” 

“Trash, mum; mere seedy trash; a Jew 
would not accept a gift of ’em. Dress shoes you 
might throw to the dustman ; and a pair anda 
half of fancy silk socks, washed and worn to mum- 
my ; the top pulled down to the heel.” 

* Scoundrel! my olive surtout, lined with 
Lyons silk serge ; my new, light-blue, brocaded 
waistcoat—bill not sent in yet—my, my” 
Jack sputtered with rage, and almost shook his 
airy asylum, while Marion laughed heartily at 
the tailor’s cutalogue raisonée of a decayed 
dandy’s belongings. 

‘* But there will be some other property ?” she 
then said; “a bit dask, or a pickle books or 
papers ; he was a great auwthor, ye ken, for the 
prents and the play house.” 

“ A greasy, thumbed copy of Life in London, 
mum, with half the plates torn out, and some 
trash of old plays, which I mean to cut up into 
measures.” 

Marion was now all alive, and wary. 

“ Really, Mr Snipson, the funny way in which 
ye describe the dandy’s duds, makes me long to 
see his kit:—were they locked up, the bits oe 
manuscript plays?” 

This question seemed scarcely necessary, since, 
whether locked up or not, the property of the 
lodger had been subjected to scrutiny by his 
landlord ; yet it rather puzzled the tailor, who, 
however, answered boldly — 

‘Not a bit of them—a filthy mess altogether: 
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a pink ham shirt, never washed since first 
bought, and yellow kids, smelling. 1 made the 
girl throw the whole out this morning in the ash- 

« ATl save the measures,” said Marion. ‘Gae 
awa’, for ony sake, and bring up an armfu’ o' the 
plays; arid we'se have a screed o’ them. It will 
be gude sport ; and ye’il take asnack o luncheon 
at the same time. I have gotten a famous Bo- 
logna sausage, and hae a cold green goose out in 
the safe there— maybe ye wad prefer it devilled, 
and well peppered ?” 

“ You are too good, mum: ‘ Bolonga sassen- 
ger is Snipson’s weakness,’ as my Ju. remarks ; 
but any way you prefer, mum ; beggars must not 
be choosers ; really | have no choice; vou make 
my mouth water, Missis Linton ; the Scotch are 
halways so ‘ospitable, mum—as I always say 
to my missis, after your little neighbourly treats 
—the Scotch are a most hobligin’, ‘ospitable 
people.” 

“ For our ain ends, it’s sometimes alleged, Mr 
Snipson.” 

“O Lord, mum, never minchin it,” replied 
the tailor, chuckling at this home truth, to which, 
in secret, he heartily subscribed. 

‘* And there might be worse reasons, too; so, 
while I get the tray—na, I must put down one 
bottle o’ my brown-stout; I ken yelikemy bottled 
porter, and a single bottle between two is surely 
no great debosh: but do bring up Jack’s bits o’ 
sangs.” 

“ Plays, mum.” | 

“Weel, be it plays, that will be the better 
diversion ; but, gude sake, ye maun not let Mrs 
Snipson get jealous o’ us.” 

And the tailor, laughing heartily at the joke, 
which, such as it was, had the merit of coming 
from his entertainer, went off. 

Marion was aware that her tenant of the first 
and second floors, though a first-rate fashioner 
among the second.rates—for he was no Stultze, 
nor Voudney—was no great scholar, though it 
was probable that his lady might have made 
something of written papers. Indeed, Marion 
had an idea, that while she herself, in virtue of 
her Scotch schooling, could make out all manner 
of crank inventories submitted to her inspection, 
the tailor, though not wanting in ready address 
to cover his deficiencies, could not tell a B from 
a bull's foot. Before his return, Marion had 
placed her refection on the table, and donned 
her spectacles, utterly regardless of the agoniz- 
ing “ Hist, hist '” which issued from the safe, 
save to cry, “ Are ye mad? Be quiet there pus. 
sie.” Mr Snipson speedily returned with his com- 
mission. 

“ Eat ye a bit, and as I have my nose ready 
saddled, I'll try my hand at Mr Crippes’ non- 
sense. But such a scart o’ a hand, Mr Snipson. 
It’s liker a hen’s scraping among dirt than aChris- 
tian’s hand o’ writ,” said Marion, handing over a 
page, which Snipson, between mouthfuls, saga- 
ciously surveyed, holding the top downmost, and 
remarking, ‘* All hands come much alike to me, 











“TI would like to pick out something very 
funny to divert us, since we, are.at it, said Ma. 
rion, examining every separate paper. “ But wii] 
ye win to the board,” and, while warmly: press. 
ing him to eat, she'secretly admired the style in 
which her Bologna sausage was heing mowed down, 

“Something funny, eh? to be sure; but, 
aloud, pray ma’am,” for now Marion’s attention 
was fairly riveted on the paper she examined, — 

“ Surely, surely, 1'll read aloud ;” and she 
thought to herself, “ Weel, no ane kens what 
they may need, or what may bestead them at q 
pinch in the weary journey o' life. When | 
learned these blethers of Allan Ramsay’s, little 
did I think” 

“You can’t make ‘em out, ma’am? nay, J 
felt the hand deuced crabbed myself. Admirable 
sassenger this ; your health, ma’am,” 

‘‘ Make him out? fine that! But will ye care 
to hear the nonsense ; its a poetry; now, the 
sassenger is gude, plain, savoury prose.” 

‘Poetry! Missis Snipson quite doted on poetry 
before marriage, but marriage makes a difference 
with you ladies, mum.” Marion now appeared so 
wrapped in her silent studies, that a strange 
feeling of suspicion crept into the tailor’s mind, 

« P’raps I'd better tie up Cripp’s pot hooks, 
and not bother you, ma‘am,” said he, reaching 
over his arm to sweep away the papers. 

‘* Bother me! I could read them were they a’ 
black print; but, troth, I’m mair tempted to 
throw them in the fire, did ever mortal hear 
such downright clavers ;” and Marion alter- 
nately read aloud and silently, or, as the Scotch 
say, ‘* off her loof,” with admirable presence of 
mind and precision. Thus the real phrase, “ And 
to the said Gabrielle Violet, the reversionary dis- 
position of £15,000, accruing to her by the death 
of her mother, the above named Sophia Amelia, 
widow of Charles, second Earl of Tarbert,” was 
rapidly translated into— 





This sunny morning, Roger, cheers my blood, 
And puts all Nature in a joyful mood ; 
How wholesome ‘tis to snuff the caller air, 


Silently—*‘ Secured upon the said Earl's estate 
of Coombe Flory, parish of Dundon, county of 


,? 





“Go on, mum,” urged the munching tailor, 
‘what a blasted rigmarole! What can the fel 
ler be after by ‘ caller hair?’ I’ve heard of cal- 
ler ’errings.” 

Sorely did Marion blame her traitorous me 
mory, which, when she was alone, as she now 
thought, would be wickedly suggesting all man~ 
ner of nonsense of old tales and ballads,~ but 
completely deserted her in this strait, though sbe 
boldly dashed into a very extraordinary medley, 
or cross reading, depending a good deal for suce) 
cess upon the tailor’s ignorance of the Scotch, 
and every other literature. She commenced, by! 
drawing upon her earliest reminiscences, while 
seeming to read— jad 


’ 


** Will ye go to the ewe-bughts Marion ?’? ’ on 

‘* In London was young Bek.e born, 8) © 
And he longed strange countries for ta.gee ¢ ) 

So he passed through many singdoms greats. fod 
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( -Qatil he came to great Turkie. 

aM Ob, they rede on, md on they rode, 
Aud by the light 0 the moon, 
Uasil.they came to his mother’s ha’ door, 
_And there they lighted down, 


as 4 Get up, lady mother, he says” —— 


nit here Marion fairly floundered, but bravely 
bolted into the tragedy of the “ Laird of Waris- 
ton,” after that the Douglas tragedy, and a few 
broken stanzas of “ Johnnie Armstrong.” 

“Cussed rigmarole !” ejaculated the tailor, be- 
tween a bite and a draught. 

“Ye may say it,” replied Marion, contempt- 
yously throwing down the manuscript among the 
cushions of her easy chair. ‘ The Last Speech 
will be better diversion than that poor stuff. 
Jack Cripps has but sma’ ingine as an awuthor, 
I'm jalousing.” 

Marion having dexterously secreted the paper 
she considered of the greatest importance, trusted 
the remainder to their fate, though resolved, if 
possible, to secure the whole; and took up the 
‘Hue and Cry,’ in which, to the manifest delight 
of Mr Snipson, she, amidst peals of laughter, 
read the following description of the culprit :— 

« Five feet seven inches in height” 

‘‘Demmed lie,” muttered Jack in his place ; 
“1’m five feet eight and a quarter—I am.” 

“Sallow complexion ; muddy, greasy skin,” 
read Marion ; “ sandy-coloured, thin moustaches, 
but may probably have shaved them off.” 

“No, curse them!” thought Jack, with some 
difficulty drawing his hand fondly over the most 
cherished ornament of his face, and soothed by 
feeling that all was right there, “‘ I have my mous- 
taches still,” 

Marion continued :—‘ Very large red ears, 
placed low on the head.” 

“Na, faith, Mr Snipson, but the lang ears may 
be useful to him at this present creesis—ha ! 
ha!ha! Weel, puir Jack comes out here nae 
beauty.” 

And she resumed :—‘“‘ Swivel-eyed, and squints 
strongly with both eyes, as if looking to his 
nose,’ 

“ Demnition !” thought Jack ; “ and this atro- 
cious libel is publicly hawked through the streets 
of London.” 

al | must have a read of this for my missis, 
mum,” said Snipson. ‘ Missis Snipson has a 
fancy that the chap is ’andsome, or ‘as a genteel 
hair, I saw from the fust that he was a seedy 
scamp.” 

“Some leddies have odd tastes, Maister Snip- 
ton; but for one with a buirdly, personable, 
good-looking husband like you: —weel, weel, every 
ome to their liking, though I’m sure ye’re no 
he or six inches shorter than the vaga- 

“Not an ‘alf hinch, mam,” cried the tailor, 
ttarting to his legs, and drawing himself on tip- 
toe up to, amd beyond, his fall height; while 
Marion dexterously secreted another document. 

“ Cursed shrimp fr muttered Jack. “ Want 





but half an. tack. of my height! the Cockney | mum 
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pigmy! By Jove, my. first, hall be 
massacre that tailor gad run, aay 

“ Ye shall get a loan o° ci eof Mi 
Hue and Cry?—for jvm) 


tress Snipson,” said matter, 
ye may y Keer it Finale “hand 
have finish iat 

And Mores, at A onl sac e ery pad 


nose, a little awry, and the skin at present off the 
bridge. Usually dresses in a shabby blue or 
olive-coloured surtout, with braid and frogs 
much worn; gay-coloured, dirty figured-silk 
waistcoat; and sky-blue satin cravat ; tight plaid 
trowsers, and gaiters. Had on, when last seen, 
rather dirty linen; morocco boots, much too small 
for his feet, which makes him waddle or shuffle 
in his gait; a union shirt-pin, turquoise and 
mock diamond ; and mosaic-gold watch-chain, but, 
it is believed, no watch. If any pawnbroker,” 
&e. &c. 

“Waddle in my gait! the libellous mon- 
sters!” thought the nearly distracted gentle- 
man ; at that very moment, as indeed all night 
long, writhing under the torture of the ‘ booti- 
kins,’ of which he had been unable to rid him. 
self. 

Jack, between torture of limb and irritation 
of mind, was wound up to the most desperate 
attempt ; even to knock down Marion, assassin- 
ate the tailor, rob the house, and escape; when 
a loud ringing at Marion’s door-bell, and an un- 
usual bustle, at once changed his mood,and made 
him hastily draw back into hia shell, 

“ Its Mrs Herbert and my young lady,” said 
Marion. 

«It’s the police, p’raps, mum,” added. Mr 
Snipson, excited. 

“Then never a foot o’ them enters here,” 
cried Marion, ‘ My blood is up, and I’m on 
honour.” And, much to the relief of Jack, she 
prepared for active resistance. 

‘* Mr Gryphon, the solicitor, only, after all,” 
said Snipson, who opened the door. ‘ Could 
you, he whispered, ‘ to serve a neighbour, be 
so hubliging, mum, as get his idear of the law of 
the case as to the few rags, and hodds and hends, 
Crippes left in the place below ?” 

“Mr Gryphon! and Maister Charles at his 
back! Welcome back again, sir! I thought 
ye were ower the salt sea. This is a sight for 
sair eyne; and I ken of one fair lady, or maybe 
twa”—and Marion winked sagaciously with one 
eye, while she unconsciously placed chaira-—-“ who 
will thank the wind that blew ye back this way. 
But, Lord sake! what am I about! ye must not 
sit down in my kitchen. The best of my house 
is no good enough for you.—Ye'll excuse me, 
Mr Snipson. Business will not brook delay, 
and I have business with these gentlemen,” she 
said sharply, to the curious and. impertinent 
tailor, who seemed strongly disposed to remain 
at the conference, which he somehow, connected, 
with the tempting reward of £200 for the dis. 
covery of Jack Cripps, . 

« Let me fust tie my papers in the ‘ankerchar, 

» he replied sullenly, and trying to collect 
3H 
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them; but Marion, made bold by her fresh back- 
ing, now stood on high vantage ground. 

‘‘ Take away the papers! 1 dare you to do that 
at your peril! Stolen goods, Mr Gryphon ; fa- 
mily papers plundered frum Miss Violet Hamil- 
ton’s charter-kist, by some unkent villain thieves, 
and found in the custody of his lodger, Jack 
Cripps. Away! away Snipson! and think yourself 
lucky if ye be not called to strict account anent 
these documents. I am advising ye as a friend, 
and promise ye, to set your mind at ease, before 
these gentlemen, that if I make plack or bawbee 
by the wierdless wight’s hanging, ye shall get the 
half o’ it ; will that content ye ?” 

The tailor, pale and trembling, on learning the 
awful predicament before the law in which he 
stood with the papers, and reading his doom in 
the stern brows of Mr Gryphon, the well-known 
lawyer, sneaked off, in his heart cursing the 
Scotchwoman, who always, he alleged, got the 
better of him in the long run. 

And now the distant voices and loud laughter 
of the three who sat in Marion’s parlour in 
counsel on very momentous affairs, however mer- 
rily they were discussed, fell dismally on the 
“ Jarge red ears’ of the hungry listener. 

‘© Will the witch starve me alive in her hole,” 
thought Jack. ‘ That bloated imp regaling on 
bottled brown stout, and a full half yard of Bo- 
logna sausage, and 1”——~ And, with this, Jack 
made a desperate clutch at some eatables lying 
near the window: a tremendous rumbliny noise 
and smash of glass was heard ; the cat squeaked ; 
and Marion, followed by the two gentlemen, 
rushed back into the kitchen. where stood the 
fugitive in much worse plight than he appeared 
even in the Hue and Cry. 

Housebreakers was the first idea that pre- 
sented itself to Mr Gryphon, the only individual 
present who did not at once understand how 
matters stood; though, after a moment's observ- 
ation and reflection, he affected acquiescence 
in Mistress Marion’s dry announcement of ‘a 
friend of mine, Mr Gryphon; a stranger to you, 
gentlemen, who wishes to be private. Pussie, 
ye misleared limmer !” continued she, affecting 
to beat the cat, ‘‘ was it you made this stramash, 
and broke the window? Be so kind as accom- 
pany Mr Gryphon back to my bit parlour, Mr 
Charles, and 1’ll attend ye there presently.” 

Charles took the hint ; and he gave no direct 
token of recognition when Jack squinted towards 
him and then at Gryphon, in a very agony of 
terror ; but kindly drew off the lawyer, leaving 
Marion to deal alone with her guest. 

‘I see how the land lies with our hostess and 
her lodger,” said Gryphon, not choosing to shew 
his sagacity and quickness of apprehension at 
fault, ‘“ But such affairs are not my province. 
Let the law make its own of Mr Crippes, when it 
gets its claws over him: J shall make my own 
of him while time serves. The fellow, if he 


have not Miss Violet Hamilton's papers, must at 
least shew us where they may be found, or it 
sha)! fare worse with him.” 

“I do not affect to deny that yonder queer- 





looking customer is the veritable Jack Cryppes, 
after whom the pursuit of justice is hot,” replied 
Charles Herbert; “ yet, to connive at his escape 
—almost to compound a felony—to gain a pri. 
vate object,” 

“© Make yourself perfectly easy, Maister 
Charles,” said Marion, advancing into the par. 
lour, after a short and sharp, but most satisfac. 
tory parley, with her prisoner in the .kitchen, 
“Ye are both gentlemen”—and shelooked fixedly 
at the lawyer—‘‘ and did not come of your own 
free will under my roof-tree, to interfere with 
my guests; or, to speak it plainly, to hear or to 
see aught that it was not intended you should 
see and hear. I'm on honour with him, gentle. 
men, and so are ye; reckoning, however, ona 
reasonable satisfaction.” 

« Wnquestionably,” replied the lawyer, with 
a significant smile, ‘ otherwise we were most 
unreasonable persons: so now, maam, for your 
satisfaction. 1 confess that the te of certain 
writings which have been so singularly recovered, 
whet my curiosity exceedingly for what is be- 
hind or missing. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
this young lady is heiress to at least as pretty 
and promising a Chancery suit as I ever hap- 
pened to advise withal, were there but funds 
to prosecute it with spirit ; for I make no doubt 
but that resistance, aided by a long purse, may 
be anticipated.” 

“A promising plea!—and you really think so,” 
said Marion, earnestly; her head giving the little 
nervous shake, which, with her, denoted intense 
interest, while she fixed her eyes keenly on the 
lawyer. ‘“ Ye have a good opinion o’ the case, 
which is a sure sign, sir; and, if an orra hunder 
pounds, or, what though we should say twa, 
could help it on, it ll no be ill spent. It may 
not become the like o’ me to interfere in affairs 
so far aboon my commission ; though, in anither 
sense, and that a better ane, it weel becomes 
me, in faute o’ grander freends, to step forward 
in behalf o’ an orphan gentlewoman, my coun- 
trywoman and my auld maister’s bairn. So, wi 
you to back us, sir, we'll venture to bell-the-cat 
e’en with that proud yearl, and try whose purse 
stands langest out, when justice, and nothing 
more, is the commodity sought for.” 

« Bravo!” exclaimed the lawyer, laughing 
heartily. ‘ This is frank. You volunteer to 
supply the sinews of war; and I shall be answer- 
able for the results, if the missing documents— 
most important links in the chain of our evi- 
dence—still exist.” 

“ Exist !” exclaimed Marion. “ There’s a half 
peck o’ them; o’ auld papers—I mean writs and 
evidents—stowed, at this blessed moment, under 
my easy chair.” And, to the best of her memory 
and ability, Marion described the nature of the 
documents which she had secreted; while the 
solicitor rubbed his hands, as if chuckling i 
prospect over a gained case. 

“ Fetch them, ma’am—fetch them into court. 
I begin to fear I shall have no work. The casé 
is so clear that the enemy won't shew fight. 
That £15,000, left at the disposal of the 
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Tarbert’s mother, and which she very naturally 
devised to her daughter by her second marriage 
—the mother of the young lady I saw last day 
with Mrs Herbert—must now, by accumulated 
interest, be more than doubled. The Earl’s 
niece, or half-niece, will, eventually, be a more 
considerable heiress than his daughter; and a 
charming young creature she is too.” Here 
Marion ventured a sly look of congratulation 
and intelligence at Charles Herbert, while the 
lawyer proceeded:—*‘Is Miss Hamilton, my fair 
client that is to be, related to Mrs Herbert, Mr 
Charles, or merely her friend through the Tar- 
bert family ?” 

‘Miss Hamilton is my mother’s friend and 
present guest, but on a quite different footing 
from what you suppose,” answered Charles. ‘You 
forget thatshe is, probably, still entirely unknown 
to the Tarberts. But, excuse me for a moment: 
since law is to be given to the vermin in the 
next apartment, I may at least satisfy my con- 
science, by trying to make him impeach his ras- 
cally foreign confederates.” 

“Let them hang as high as Haman,” said 
Marion ; and while Charles was admitted by her 
into the locked kitchen to confer with Jack, she 
returned to take what she fancied the right 
course with Mr Gryphon. 

‘‘T think ye have, as well as, professional re- 
gard, a fatherly likin’ to that young gentleman, 
sir, said she; “and that ye will not be a bit 
less zealous in this cause when I make bold to 
spare his modesty, and tell ye how matters really 
stand with him. The plain fact is, that, heiress 
or penniless, he is troth-plighted to Miss Violet 
Hamilton, and to wish him the husband of Lady 
Laura Temple is to wish him nae good. And 
this is really a remarkable dealin’ o’ Providence, 
that, after his step-mother had been so ill-advised 
as,in spite of your opinion, sir, to will away to 
Lady Laura the fortune which, as I have heard, 
was, in spite of your sound and judicious advice, 
left in Mrs Herbert's power by her husband, it 
should as good as come a’ back, by another 
righteous dispensation, to the right owners ; 
and that is just Mr and likewise Mrs Charles 
Herbert that is to be, otherwise Miss Violet 
Hamilton that now is.” 

“QO ho! I perceive,” returned the lawyer, 
gratified by the implied compliment paid to his 
judgment in the opinion which he had, on both 
occasions, most disinterestedly given to his 
clients, indifferent to the effect which his advice 
might have upon Mrs Herbert. She, however, 
had been so just or high-minded as not to re- 
sent his interference ; resting, in the proud con- 
sciousness that, whatever the world might say, 
she had, in making the extraordinary settlement 
of her fortune, been guided by the single-minded 
motive of advancing the prospects and securing 
the happiness of her husband’s son. She had, 
moreover, until within the last few days, never 
doubted that what she had intended for the best 
was really the best ; but the devoted attachment 
of the youthful lovers, when brought more imme- 
diately under her notice, assumed a higher and 
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more sacred character than she had been dis- 
posed to assign to what she wished to consider 
as the violent, but boyish and fickle admiration 
of a young man for a pretty new face; and the 
disposition and manners of her guest, at once 
gentle and lofty, sweet, modest, and ingratiat- 
ing, confirmed the conquest of a naturally affec- 
tionate heart. The first indication of her change 
of opinion, or imperceptible yielding to the genu- 
ine feelings of her kindly nature, and the innocent 
fascinations of Vivlet, was seen in her delight to 
find the latter so nearly connected with the 
noble house which had awakened that worldly 
ambition, which was saved from being unworthy 
because it was principally felt for another; and 
in her avowed delight that Violet had a fair 
chance of being handsomely provided for. A 
feeling of heartfelt satisfaction mingled with 
a secret tingling of shame at her own rashness, 
while she half owned to herself—“ If such is to 
be the destiny of Charles, ought I not to rejoice 
that the effects of my precipitance may be atoned 
for in so singular a manner, though not atoned 
for by me.” Other recollections unwillingly 
forced themselvesupon her. Though the proud, 
high-minded Lady Laura had openly and strenu- 
ously opposed the inconsiderate pecuniary ar- 
rangement, the Earl, affecting the same reluct- 
ance, had, in reality, shewn a very different dis- 
position, thinly veiled by the assumption of gene- 
rosity, and, finally, by the repeated declaration 
of—“< Well, well, my dear madam ; since you will 
have it so, to your determination we must sub- 
mit. Do as you will about Lady Laura Herbert's 
pin-money, and the additional provision of her 
younger children ; it certainly, as you remark, 
comes to the same thing in the end for our young 
folks.” 

The remembrance of these and similar expres- 
sions, and also of the occasional, and certain- 
ly unconscious, aristocratic hauteur of Lady 
Laura, were also not without their effect ; and 
yet, so complicated are the feelings of this poor 
human nature, even in the best characters, that 
some taint of bitterness mingled with the mortifi- 
cation which Mrs Herbert experienced, when, a 
few days afterwards, Mr Gryphon, at a sort of fa- 
mily conference, laid before her the opinions of 
a celebrated counsel whom he had consulted on 
the claims of her protegée. She checked the un- 
worthy feeling; and, though her pride shrank 
from confession before the keen and, perhaps, 
triumphant man of business, whose warnings she 
remembered, when alone with Charles and 
Violet, she said, with tearful eyes, and that 
warmth and candour of manner which to her 
son atoned for all her sins against himself—sins 
incurred by true if mistaken affection— 

‘“‘ Charles, don't wholly despise me, while you 
saucily fancy you have obtained a well-born and 
well-dowered charming wife, in spite of my small 
intrigue for your advancement.” 

“ How can you, dearest mother, do such in- 
justice to yourself—to me,” replied Charles, re- 
spectfully and tenderly kissing his mother's 
hand. “ Fortune as it may be; but you have 
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learned to appreciate Violet, and my feelings for 
her—that is enough.” 

Mrs Herbert was deeply affected. Turning 
abruptly to Violet, in a strange mood of self- 
reproach and confiding fondness, she said— 

‘** You are aware of the injury I have done or 
attempted to do you? But yet I bid you heap 
coals of fire upon my head ; repay mistrust and 
dislike—which, however, after knowing you, I 
have found it impossible to entertain—by gener- 
ous kindness, I have, I begin to fear, rashly 
made our Charles poor: dearest Violet, you 
must, for my sake, make him rich. I am now 
convinced that you alone can make him happy: 
fur his sake, I need not ask that of you.” 

Violet hastened to seat herself on a low stool 
by the sofa on which Mrs Herbert sat; burying 
her proud and happy blushful face inthe lap of the 
lady, whose hand she covered with kisses of love 
and gratitude for the thrice-welcome if oddly- 
expressed consent. Mrs Herbert clasped her in 
a silent embrace; and, after a moment, as if 
half disconcerted at having given so far way to 
her feelings, and of being involved in that hor- 
ror of English people, a scene, she rose, whis- 
pering, as she withdrew— We understand each 
other now.” 

Charles detained her to explain why, finding 
himself so near London, when he restored Miss 
Juliana Stocks to her school, he had stolen a 
day for ‘‘ more last words.” 

While the lovers were thus left to their own 
concerns, Mrs Herbert assumed the delicate 
and, to her, in the peculiar circumstances, dif- 
ficult task of preparing Lady Laura Temple for 
impending events. She secretly accused herself 
of having formerly represented or insinuated to 
this young lady that the attentions and gal- 
Jantry of Charles were already of the serious 
character, which she hoped they might take rather 
than what his feelings really were—namely, re- 
spectful admiration for a handsome and highly 
accomplished woman, into whose society he had 
beenintimately thrown, while no other young man 
was present to pay her those little attentions 
which it was grateful to himself to shew, and 
which were always well received. The long 
epistle, which it cost Mrs Herbert infinite pains 
to concoct, so as to announce the engagement of 
her son and not wound the pride of Lady Laura, 
went by the same mail which carried the for- 
mal announcement, made by Mr Gryphon to 
her father, of Miss Violet Hamilton's various 
claims. 

Lady Laura, who had been disposed to look 
favourably upon the implied suit of Charles 
Herbert, was more alarmed and agitated by the 
mysterious letter she received, than she had 
believed possible ; but it was not until her father 
informed her of the strange communication which 
had reached himself, that she understood the 
full bearing of the case, or began to suspect that 
she had been misled, if not betrayed, by the am- 
bition of her parcenue friend. Her pride, her 
sense of personal dignity, and those gentler af- 
fections which lurked under a cold and lofty 





bearing, were outraged and wounded ; but what- 
ever were her secret sufferings, no visible sign 
of them was permitted to appear. Urged, pro- 
bably by her pride, she at once wrote to her 
rival, frankly acknowledging the relationship, 
courteously offering her friendship, and regret. 
ting that the absence of her father from England, 
for probably a long period, must withhold from 
her the happiness of being known to so near 
and amiable a kinswoman, whom she gaily con. 
gratulated on the joyful event at which her 
friend Mrs Herbert—to whom she begged to be 
remembered—had delicately hinted. The Ear] 
of Tarbert, towhom, before sealing it, she handed 
her letter to her new-found cousin, secretly 
admired the strength of mind, and also the 
female diplomacy of his daughter; but he was 
too much absorbed in his own concerns to have 
much time to bestow upon hers, until, with the 
greatest apparent calmness, she informed him 
that the gentleman to whom their new-found 
cousin was engaged was Charles Herbert. The 
surprise of the Earl could not have been greater, 
though the previous secure disposition of Mrs 
Herbert's fortune in his daughter’s behalf pro- 
bably made his chagrin much less at this intelli. 
gence than otherwise it might have been at los- 
ing a desirable match for a daughter now almost 
thirty years of age. 

“‘I fancied, Laura—so indeed did my friend 
Mrs Herbert—that you were, at one time, dis- 
posed to shew the young man some small degree 
of favour,” said the Earl. 

« All the case required,” replied Lady Laura, 
carelessly. ‘“ But now that the Jady you 
mention has had her freak out, and finds her 
grand project frustrated, I presume she may 
have back her money; which, if we had not 
saved it for her, might have been thrown away 
in some other matrimonial scheme for her step- 
son, which would have yielded even less return.’ 

«| have no reason to suppose that Mrs Her- 
bert regrets the settlements which she pressed 
upon you, Lady Laura; forced upon us, indeed. 
To return that money—even if you had the 
power, which is placed in your trustees, Sir 
George Lees and myself—would look as if you 
had trepanned the silly woman into the arrange- 
ment, and were now ashamed of yourself” 

«Which, perhaps, I am,” replied Lady Laura, 
coldly. In those settlements I unwillingly 
acquiesced when my prospects or my ideas were 
somewhat different from what they now are. 
May I now beg to know what you have learned 
of my cousin? Are her claims just ?” 

« Just or unjust, I am afraid they will be per- 
tinaciously maintained: that fellow Gryphon 
made himself exceedingly troublesome and dis- 
agreeable on a former occasion.” 

‘‘When he wished to prevent Mrs Herbert 
from committing a folly into which he probably 
fancied that the Earl of Tarbert’s artful daugh- 
ter had betrayed her. . . The matter, alto 
gether, has become exceedingly unpleasant, 
the sooner we are rid of it the better. 1 shall 
not lose a moment in doing my part.” 
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“Stay, Laura,” cried the Earl, stopping his 
daughter, who moved to leavethe room. ‘ This 
must be left to those who better understand 
business than we can pretend to do.” 

«On! surely, sir: we give the orders ; they 

roperly execute them.” 

The Earl became peremptory and even harsh, 
until, after a protracted discussion, he forbade 
his daughter's interference, and dutifully expa- 
tiated on the folly of his own mother, who not 
only made a second marriage, but settled, or at- 
tempted to settle, at accumulating interest, a 
sum, nearly equal in amount to the half of his 
yearly rents, upon the daughter born of that mar- 
riage, and his own only sister. 

“When my grandmother bequeathed this 
money to her child, your Lordship’s sister, I con- 
clude she had the power to do so?” 

‘‘ That remains to be tried ; at all events the 
affair must be thoroughly investigated by the 
big wigs. Are you aware, Laura, that, with my 
growing embarrassments, this girl's claim, if sus- 
tained, would involve me in difficulties probably 
for the whole brief remainder of my life? Have 
I not double reason to rejoice that, whatever 
may occur, you at least, through the just partial- 
ity of Mrs Herbert, are independent and wealthy, 
and able, as I know you are willing, to be gener- 
ous to your father.” 

«“ At the expense of those Herberts ?—of in- 
justice to the son, and now, I doubt not, of re- 
gret and remorse to the foolish mother? No, 
dear father ; we may be poor together ; but we 
shall not be mean, nay, dishonest.” 

The Earl made a peevish ejaculation about 
women’s romance, and ignorance of the world 
and of business; and his daughter, accustomed 
to think and, by his indulgence, to act for her- 
self, at once wrote to Mrs Herbert, warmly con- 
gratulating her upon her son’s approaching mar- 
riage, and informing her that the fortune, which 
she affected to consider as a toy, placed by the 
caprice of a spoiled child in the keeping of a 
favourite, and then pettishly reclaimed or de- 
sired back, was now at her service. 

Mrs Herbert was both gratified and deeply 
mortified by this letter. It proved Lady Laura 
the noble creature which she had always be- 
lieved and maintained, in the face of the sus- 
picious lawyer, Gryphon ; and also, that her con- 
fidence had not been misplaced. In the vacilla- 
tion of the moment, and charmed with the sen- 
timents of Lady Laura, she almost sighed that 
the choice of Charles had not been fixed before 
he had seen one possessed of much greater femi- 
nine attraction, softness, and gentleness, though 
not of a more elevated mind. Nay, she even 
boasted to Violet of the conduct of Laura, when 
the former ran in, full of delight, to shew Mrs 
Herbert the letter from Laura to herself, to 
which we have already alluded. 

“‘ Noble, indeed, she is, as people of the world 
may think,” said Violet ; “ though only what one 
might expect in a right-hearted woman. But how 
happy I am that she does not love Charles so much 
4s you supposed, else she never could write me 
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thus. I can bear Juliana Stocks to be in love with 
him, but not Lady Laura, who, if she had loved 
Charles as I do—and, I am sure, seeing him so 
much, I wonder how she escaped it—could never 
speak thus of him, so kindly ; and so hatdsomely 
congratulate me on my prospects.” 

Yet Violet was a little discomposed when Mrs 
Herbert, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
boasted to Charles of her magnanimous and ad- 
mirable friend; and she was also a little sur- 
prised, in her simplicity, at Mrs Herbert shew- 
ing no hesitation at taking Lady Laura at her 
word in returning the fortune. A consultation 
of lawyers followed, and then one of the lovers ; 
each of the pair alike disposed to do homage to 
the exalted virtue of Lady Laura, and anxious 
to make the sacrifice as light as possible. 

Ten days later, the Lady Laura, who had 
been at open feud with her father, entered his 
apartment as he was about to proceed to Court, 
having just received important despatches from 
England. Letters had come to his daughter by 
the same opportunity. 

‘Well, Laura, is it peace or war?” asked the 
Earl, attempting to be gay. 

«Peace, if you choose it, sir,” replied his 
daughter; ‘‘ and I am now in a condition to 
offer you advantageous terms. My cousin, 
Violet, though the youngest, is the ablest diplo- 
matist among us.” Lady Laura pointed to the 
open letter which she held in her hand. It was 
written hy Charles, in the name of his affianced 
wife, and, as he stated, at her suggestion. The 
scheme of adjustment proposed was hers. ‘‘ You 
cannot, even by the admission of your own law- 
yers, who are anxious to see the affair inthe most 
favourable light, hope much longer to ward off 
the claims of my cousin,” said Laura, “ although 
you wished it.” 

‘‘ Have you come to congratulate me on that 
score ?” returned the Earl, sharply. 

““ No, my Lord ; but to announce that, during 
your lifetime and mine, we shall have no trouble, 
on condition” 

“ Ay, the condition?” demanded the Earl, 
eagerly ; the letters which he had just received 
disposing him strongly to any measure by which 
the repayment of nearly £50,000, to which his 
mother’s original bequests had now mounted, 
might be evaded or deferred. 

‘On condition that justice is done by us to 
my cousin’s future husband,” said Laura, with 
the forced emphasis and slightly tremulous tone 
of voice which betrayed her feelings. ‘“ That 
Mr Charles Herbert receives back from us the 
smaller fortune of which the world thinks we 
have deprived him, by working on the facility 
or vanity of his father’s widow.” 

This wassaid with bitterness ; for LauraTemple 
could no more forgive her own weakness, than 
the conduct of Mrs Herbert which had encou- 
raged it. 

‘Hang his father’s widow!” cried the Earl, 
yet somewhat relieved. “ Shew me the letter, 
La. What will Gryphon say to it? ‘Tis quite 
impossible that the Lord Chancellor would have 
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saddled me with that monstrous amount of in- 
terest, where I was perfectly unconscious of 
any existing claim. You give up £40,000, 
Laura. The claims of this girl would, in all 
likelihood, be extinguished by £30,000. Are you 
aware of what you surrender ?” 

‘« Perfectly: a burthen and a disgrace I sur- 
render, for ineurring which I shall never for- 
give myself. The generosity of these young 
persons shames us, papa.” 

“Not quite so generous or disinterested as 


you may suppose, Laura, After my apotheosis | 


—when the title and estates have gone—tv the 
devil—by the law of entail, Herbert’s and his 
wife’s claim will still, I imagine, hold good 
against the said estate of Coombe Flory, on 
which my sensible mother’s money was secured. 
Much good may it then do them! My pretty 
niece is surely as near and dear to me as that 
sneaking black rascal down at Glo’ster, who will 
inherit the honours of the Tarberts; because 
my great-grandfather’s younger brother, being 
half-witted, chose to marry the gamekeeper’s 
daughter.” 

oth nearer and dearer, certainly, papa. 
Then this is fixed. I may write to—to Charles 
Herbert. I conclude that he now surrenders 
his appointment in your suite.” 

“ That I leave to h’s discretion. Herbert has 
now another claim on me: and his pretty little 
wife would make a charming addition to your 
society, Laura.” 

‘Leave it rather to my discretion, father,’ 
said Laura, with a sigh, which the father felt ; 
‘and write Charles that his appointment is 
otherwise filled up. You are going to court ?” 

* Tothe Minister; to solicit, among a hun- 
dred and fifty things, for the arrest of some 
blackguard travelling Count or other, who has 
been coming it rather strong over honest John 
Bull, and even going the bold length of running 
away with his heiresses. If my excellent coun- 
trymen insist upon being gulled by these gentry, 
I cannot see why they should be baulked in their 
fancy. But the girl's father has some parlia- 
mentary, or, I ought rather, now-a-days, to say 
constituentary influence ; and he insists on having 
a Count Rodolph Zanderschloss hanged, for the 
protection of English heiresses. What idiots the 
admiration of titles makes the half-caste British 
gentry. Any man, not of our nation, must have 
known that a person with so preposterous a title 
must be an impostor—never could be a German 
noble. My Count, I find, was originally a bar- 
ber, and afterwards an itinerant dealer in spu- 
rious Eau de Cologne, and other quackeries, 
about the watering-places of his own country ; 
but, in mine, he emerged a magnate of the first 
grade.” 

“And where is the unfortunate young 
lady?” , 

“Ah, there is the beauty of it. He did not 
even get her; nor, what is worse, a stiver from 
her papa’s money-bags: and yet papa must have 
his revenge. It has been altozether a losing 
bargain to the Count, who has, moreover, been 











blown and driven from England before he had 
fully reaped his harvest.” 

Lady Laura smiled, as she remarked :—« Yet 
the vanity or credulous folly of the one, cannot 
excuse the villany of the other party ; nor 
though the scheme of this person has failed, ‘ 
his guilt the less. I do hope your application 
for his arrest will be suecessful. 1 presume this 
is the case to which Mr Charles Herbert referred 
where he rescued the young lady, when lately 
following you through Kent?” 

“The very same distressed damsel and preuy 
chevalier, But now, Laura, I insist upon you 
getting rid of your three days’ migraine, and 
appearing in the circle to-night. He is, though 
a travelled and accomplished Hungarian, no 
mock Count who would glory in placing’ you in 


‘the van of the march of improvement in his 


semi-barbarous principality.” 

The Lady Laura turned away with an expres- 
sion of pain on her countenance, which warned 
her father not then to press the topic farther; 
but her appearance at court that evening proved 
that she was not indifferent to what gave him 
pleasure. 





CHAPTER XIV, 

Ve have, as is not unfrequent with the 
members of our craft, dropped a stitch in our 
knitting, which it is now necessary to pick up. 
In plainer terms, we left Mr John Quintin 
Cryppes safe in the custody of Mistress Marion, 
who, on many accounts, was desirous to be hand- 
somely rid of him; though Jack, now tolerably 
reassured by her hospitable treatment, began to 
fancy that he might be in much worse quarters, 
and tu hint that he could pass the night with great 
comfort in her leathern arm-chair. This Marion 
would not understand ; and a plainer intimation 
of Jack’s desire drew forth a point blank order 
to tramp. 

“ T have done my part by you,” said Marion; 
“that you cannot deny: and I am ready and 
willing to fulfil the conditions of my paction, 
and get you smuggled to Leith along with my 
meal ark, which goes doon once a-year to be 
filled ; and on it, or in it, ye may go and lie as 
snug as a thief in a mill.” 

* To Scotland; cut off from my London re- 
sources!” said Jack; ‘‘ my wardrobe in so bad a 
condition, and my finances exhausted.” 

“Your resources! My certy, they are to brag 
of!” returned Marion ; and Mr Jack, who seldom 
lost anything, for want of bold attempt to obtain 
it, changed his tactics. 

« Without some small temporary supply, your 
goodness to me—that noble dealing with a foe, 
which distinguishes your ancient and gallant 
nation—were worse than lost.” 

“So ye would butter us up, would ye?” re- 
turned Marion, scornfully ; but either her heart 
was somewhat mollified, or else the kindness 
which, for excellent causes and reasons, she had 
already shewn, naturally disposed her towards 
the farther benevolence which might render it 
available to its object ; and she said—* It’s uo 
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to be thought that 1 will supply your profli- 
gate extravagance, even for an hour; but as I 
have, thanks to mysel, made my own of you, I 
would not grudge a trifle to put you in a way of 
winning honest bread, by industry, and of for- 
suking the wicked coorses that must lead you to 
the gallows. Ye are but a young chield yet; 
and, they tell me, no altogether without tawlents 
and capacity, if ye had steadiness. As a dancin’- 
master, now; or, say that ye united singin’ wi’ 
dancin’; and the tunin’ o’ pianofortes, and clean- 
ing clocks and mending broken china, the like 
o you might make a shift from dale to dale 
amang the store farmers that have families to 
educate, and are far from market towns, and 
respectable instructors of youth: though, I’m 
sure, I ken not how I durst venture to recom- 
mend you.” 

There was much that appeared to Jack so 
exquisitely ludicrous in such a scheme, as con- 
nected with a person of his own importance and 
pretensions, that his pride was not offended ; 
and, in his present pinch, anything was better 
than remaining lurking where he was, so 
thoroughly well-known to the police ; and, be- 
sides, the idea diverted him. After a moment 
of hesitation, he replied— 

“ Egad, it might be an amusing lark enough: 
see something of life—eh, old lady? As good 
asa tour with the tinkers, or a campaign with 
strollers. And then I could write my Travels 
in Scotland, with Illustrations :—perhaps induce 
some of my keen-scented friends in the Row to 
advance a few pieces on the spec. Were you, 
ma’am, frankly to advance me twenty, or say 
twenty-five pieces, now, I should at once give you 
an order upon my publisher for thirty or forty, 
a month hence, which I consider a handsome 
profit.” 

“Greatly obleeged,” replied Marion, in her 
driest tones ; “ but I could not think of robbing 
you. Ye must surely consider us Scotch clean 
Jews and usurers, that we would take such 
advantage of a gentleman in distress. Besides, 
1 am no money-changer, young man: what I 
give I give.” 

Jack found that he was on the wrong lay. 

“Hearty that, egad! [like it. Well, ma’am, 
a lady of your penetration and sagacity can 
easily comprehend my present pinch. I should, 
as matters stand, be most happy to embrace the 
romantic scheme you have suggested of making 
a raid into Scotland, if furnished with a trifle 
and a carte du pays.” 

“I may not object to pay whatever I consider 
needful to your frugal and sober, but decent, 
maintenance between this and Berwick or New- 
castle, and a cast beyond ; and if ye make a bon- 
fire of these Rag-Market duds, that would make 
the very craws in my country tak’ ye for a 
potato-bogle, I maybe have a couple of shirts 
and a suit of second-hand blacks in my drawers, 
to make ye a thought more respectable, and 
liker a dominie.” 

Jack laughed outright. The very absurdity 
of the scheme, its imaginary monstrous incon- 
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gruity in relation to himself, served to reeom- 
mend it. He had also heard of young men of 
title and rank (whether real or pretended) tra- 
velling as wandering pipers, and faring luxuri- 
ously under the assumed character, Nay, heir- 
esses had been honestly, or, at least, safely, 
achieved by gallant gentlemen thus disgiised. 
He became even impatient te embark ; and less 
from apprehension ef the danger which really 
menaced him than anxiety to commence his 
adventures as a chevalier-errant in the north. 

The munificence of Mistress Linton fairly ex- 
ceeded his expectations, though displayed in a 
manner quite characteristic of the caution of 
her country. ‘Tothe most comfortable stock of 
linen and under-clothing which Jack had pos- 
sessed for some years, she added another and 
another pair of her own substantial, knit woollen 
hose, and silk handkerchiefs ; and drew forth an- 
other and another half-crown, that he might not, 
she said, require to change one of his five sove- 
reigns until fairly landed, and advancing on his 
inland march. 

«“ After ye get up among the hill-farmers, ye 
will need for nothing,” said Marion, ‘ and be in 
the way of makin’ instead o’ spendin’, I have 
kenned a well-behaved man, who could give in- 
struction both in psalmody, and foursome reels 
and high dances, carry off a matter of five-and- 
twenty or thirty shillings from a clachan, after a 
sojourn of six weeks, or two months, in a win- 
ter.” 

This to the accomplished son of Professor 
Cryppes, who, for a musical lesson of twenty 
minutes, had lately received five guineas, and 
might have had ten! But Jack, clinging to the 
idea of a lark into Scotland, and, at least, two 
volumes of illustrated travels, was not dis- 
mayed. 

‘‘ Hang money!” cried Jack ; ‘ I have a soul 
above pelf—always had. I shall have shooting 
and fishing, romantic and magnificent scenery to 
sketch, ay, and pretty Scotch lasses to court— 
eh, old lady?” And Jack leeringly squinted in- 
expressible meanings. 

“¢ Forgie me for letting loose such a swindlin’ 
profligate on my native land!” thought Marion: 
and she said aloud—*“ An’ it had not been, Mr 
Cripps, that I have ta’en my ain out o’ you, and 
that I consider your bonny tittie, Mrs Burke 
Barker, a greater loon in the matter of stealing 
the heiress than your worshipful self, who were 
likely to suffer the hail] penalty and dirdum, it 
should have been long ere I had sent sucha 
roving blade among my young countrywomen, 
though I consider the muircocks in no great 
danger frae cockney shots.” 

Jack, under the first implied accusation, smiled 
most complacently ; which, provoking Marion, 
she added— 

« Howsoever, those who see you London dan- 
dies in daylight, will not be ower ready to rin 
off wi’ you in the dark, Mr Jack ; and to make 
ye less killin’ and more safe, I must have aff 
these moustaches. My pussie really envies you 
o’ them ;—but they are beauties!” 
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‘© My moustaches, ma’am?” cried Jack, petri- 
fied, and fondly drawing the forefinger and 
thumb of the léft hand over the cherished ap- 
pendages. “ Be assured I shall not part with 
my moustaches.” 

“ Not part wi them!” cried Marion, rising, 
and flourishing her scissors; “ then, be ye as- 
sured, the police will no part wi you. If ye did 
not hear me read that description of your beau- 
tiful person which the tailor’s lady below has 
gotten to keep for a love-token, ye might have 
heard it. Come, come, no nonsense. This is 
as much as your neck is worth.” 

‘“* If it were necessary to disfigure my face in 
this horrible style, I would require an expert 
Jriseur; or, at any rate, arazor to perform so 
delicate an operation myself.” 

‘* There's no razor here, were it wanted to 
sned your weasand,’ cried Marion ; while Jack 
warded off the threatened assault of her sharp 
instrument. ‘* Ye surely do not mean to insinu- 
ate that I have a beard? And, as for shaving, 
I have clipped a twated sheep mony a time ere 
now, and may surely perform on you. But if 
ye should prefer to perform the task yoursel, I'll 
just owerlook ye.” 

Finally, Jack’s hairy honours—such was his 
hard fate—fell beneath his own hands, Marion 
looking exultingly on. 

‘¢‘ There now, ye are no altogether so like a 
monkey and a mountebank as before. If the half 
of the whiskers were sent to the fire in company, 
there might be some kything of a human face 
about ye still.” 

‘* So you really think, old lady, I look hand- 
somer?” said Jack, complacently regarding his 
denuded upper lip in Marion’s small looking- 
glass. ‘‘Gad a’ mercy on the poor Scotch girls !” 

Marion’s temper could scarcely stand this, di- 
verted as she had been by the infliction of the 
late awful punishment. 

‘* Get along with you,” she cried. ‘ The tai- 
lor’s gaylady is sleeping by this time ; and, Adonis 
as ye are, might think a good £200 better than 
your bulk ; and, I have reason to be thankfu’, I 
am ower auld to fall in love with you, though I 
maun convoy ye safe as far as the wharf. It 
will be a sight for sair eyne to see auld Marion 
Linton linking east Fleet Street arm-in-arm wi’ 
a fashionable dandy.” 

Though Marion's stomach rose at the degra- 
_dation of the public exhibition, she submitted, 
the better to elude the suspicions of the watch- 
men and police ; and Jack, also overwhelmed 
with confusion at being so accompanied, con- 
soled himself with the recollection that the hour 
was late, and the quarter unfashionable. 

‘* No one can detect me,” said Jack, aloud. 

* It’s no that like,” returned Marion, as they 
turned off from the street door. ‘ With me by 
your side, a clean shirt on your back, and the 
hair off your mouth, forbye that pair of stout 
shoon on your feet—they cost me nett 5s. 6d.— 
you are mair decently disguised, I dare say, than 
since the day ye were first breeched, But ye'll 
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keep quiet now. The skipper expects ye. Yo 
sail wi’ the tide. And, whatever he may ja. 


louse, he will be canny wi ye for my sake, or— 
for reasons as substantial.” 

They proceeded quickly and quietly along the 
nearly deserted streets, not without that sense 
of danger which, for the moment, established a 
feeling of common sympathy in bosoms so dis. 
cordant. 

‘* My poor mother,” whispered Jack, in a na- 
tural and softened voice, as they drew near the 
appointed spot, and found a man like a sailor or 
porter waiting to receivethem. “ The old lady 
is so fond of me,” he continued, in a whisper to 
Marion, “ I wish I could have sent her or the 
governor some token of my dutiful remembrance 
of them.” 

‘‘ No doubt ye are her bairn, whatever else 
she or you be,” returned Marion, somewhat 
melted. ‘ And now the Lord pardon and guide 
ye, and forgie me, if sae be it is sin to try to 
save your young blude frae the gallows, and gie 
ye time for repentance and amendment of life; 
especially as ye hae tried to make some small 
reparation to Miss Violet. Stay: there's a bit 
Glasgow pound-note in my hussey-case. It’s no 
easy getting silver for them in this toon without 
losin’ a shillin’ or a sixpence by the job. Take it 
wi’ ye, and be a wiser and better man, It’s ne'er 
ower late to repent. I'll maybe see your pa- 
rents the morn, and set them at ease about 
you.” 

‘‘ Thank you, old lady. Remember me to 
Miss Violet and my friend Charles.—Gad, I 
might, in an hour or two more, have wheedled 
her out of another five pounds,” thought Jack, 
going on with his guide. ‘‘ What the deuce can 
all the women, old and young, see in me! 
There’s that tailor’s handsome wife, too: devil- 
ish hard to be shipped off so critically. Thanks 
to my charming sister, Poll, who would have 
stored the harvest, and left me the stubble for 
my share, like a goose as I am. And now for 
beggarly Scotland, ho!—where I cannot have 
worse fortune than the cursed hag chalked 
out for me.” And Jack continued—* Stay,—I 
might be a Polish refugee noble, or an Italian 
picture-dealer, or twenty characters. None, how- 
ever, to start with, fairer than a young noble- 
man travelling incognito, and tuning piangs, for 
a frolic, to gain access to the pretty performers 
upon them. If the vulgar Rodolpho, with his 
ugly phiz and broken English, humbugged the 
Warwickshire folks in style, why may not I 
charm the Scotch. London, though, as my sage 
governor was wont to say, is, and ever will be, 
the grand mart for talents. Adieu, Alma Mater! 
If 1 prosper, it shall not be long till we meet 
again.” 

And with this the good old Smack, the Eydent, 
began to drop down the Thames, bearing to Scot- 
land a cargo of bones, empty oat-meal bags, and 
Russian bristles, together with Jack Cry, pes 
and his fortunes. 

( To be continued.) 
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THRE ds,ne, country in Europe so deficient in 
statistics. as, Switzerland ; especially as regards 
those, indices; to. national, wealth, imports and 
exports: the reason is, that there are no cus- 
toms, no protecting duties, and no other tax on 
(Rater or, exportation of goods than a 
toll called a, “transit, due,”. which is almost 
entirely levied by weight, and which, correspond- 
ing.in principle. to our, turnpike tolls, is sufti- 
ciently heavy.in amount to defray a very large 
portion of the light taxes of Switzerland. 

The evidences of the growth or decay of na- 
tional wealth are, however, to be read elsewhere 
than in the records of custom houses, And I 
am very sure that every traveller, especially in 
the northern or German cantons of Switzerland, 
who has taken the pains to examine the industry 
as well as the scenery, the men as well as the 
mountains of Switzerland—I say, 1 am sure 
that all such will bear me out in the assertion 
that a more well-conditioned, happy, prosperous 
peasantry, than that of Switzerland, are seldom 
if ever seen im other countries; whilst the 
middle classes, who constitute the only aristo- 
cracy, are uo less signally remarkabie for amia- 
bility of character and ease of circumstances. ‘To 
these outward evidences of the social and in- 
dustrial progress of the Swiss people, 1 must 
recur, after a brief glance at the exact cundition 
of their manufacturing progress, and, indeed, 
their productive arts.in general. 

Of all the countries of Europe, there are few, 
if any, more unfavourably situated than Switzer- 
land, both as regards the indigenous or natural 
sources of wealth, and as regards facility of 
transport for foreign trade. So mountainous is 
the country, that the corn grown in Switzerland 


as 


does not suffice for the wants of two-thirds of | 


the population. She has, with a trifling exception, 
ng mineral produce: she has but very little coal, 
and scarcely any timber; whilst the chief valua- 
ble produce she has, may be summed up in flax, 
fruit, and grass. The latter is the staple terri- 
torial wealth of the land; and the herds and 
flocks fattened in Switzerland, certainly form a 
very lucrative commodity of exchange, as well 
as of food for internal consumption: but in 
manufacturing material, with the sole exception 
of flax, Switzerland is perhaps more barren than 
any other country in Europe: and a glance at 
the map will shew that, begirt with alps on one 
side, and hemmed in by foreign land, severing her 
widely from the sea on all sides, no country is 
‘0 completely cut off from maritime facilities to 
commerce. Nevertheless, the manufactures of 
Switzerland are rapidly on the increase, not 
only in the production of linen goods, for which 
the has. territorial, advantages, but, positively, 
still more remarkable is her progress in cotton 
manufactures, in whieh, she labours under every 
““aceivable topographical disability. Every one 
ho has visited the environs of St Gall, which 
N@. LXXXIL—VOL, Vil. 
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haslong been the centre of this branch of fabric, or 
who has skirted the Lake of Ziirich by Uznacht 
to Lichtensteig, and from Ziirich to Baden, and 
into Argovia, will, I am sure, have been struck 
by the size and beauty of the cotton mills, both 
fur spinning and weaving, which arearising or just 
completed in various parts of these districts. 
The extent of spinning mills is estimated by 
the number of spindles in each; and their 
efficiency by the quantity of yarn spun on them 
per day—thus shewing the goodness of the ma- 
chinery. In 1836, a census was taken, and it was 
found that there were then 608,000 spindles in 
activity in Switzerland ; since which time, mills, 
containing no less than from 140,000 to 150,000 
spindles, making upwards of 750,000, have been 
opened. In Austria, where raw cotton can be 
directly imported into Trieste—and the Emperor 
does his best to encourage and protect (after his 
fashion) thecotton spinning trade—there were, by 
the last census, not 700,000 spindles throughout 
that immense territory ; and of these mills, no in- 
considerable portion belong to the Messrs Escher 
of Ziirich, who have large factories on the Aus- 
trian side of the Rhine, purely to avoid the wise 
protecting duty which the Austrian goverment 
levies on Swiss yarn. These gentlemen, with 
whom Mr Peter Kennedy from Manchester is in 
partnership, were very lately erecting several 
new mills in the Tyrol, forthemselves and others ; 
and one of our commercial Members of Parlia- 
ment, who has lately returned from the spot, 
informed me, the other day, that he had person- 
ally inspected the machinery; which, especially 
inthe important branch of the carding apparatus, 
he had found to be excellent. 

Cotton-spinning has, for long, been carried on 
in Switzerland, as well as in the neighbouring 
parts of central Europe ; but a far more rapid 
progress is observable in Switzerland than in any 
other Continental nation, not only in extent of 
enterprise and of industrial energy, but equally 
in the immense improvement inquality, or rather, 
to speak more correctly, in the fineness of the 
thread they now spin; and which results unques- 
tionably from the effect of our Corn-Laws, 
which drive so many of our most skilled me- 
chanists, and even many of our manufacturers, 
abroad. The spinning of Switzerland was 
mostly confined to No. 30*, 40, or 50%. Sel. 
dom did their mills attempt the higher and 
finer? numbers.* Latterly, owing to the vast 
improvement in their machinery, they are spin- 
ing No. 80*, and 90*, and 100*, in all the new 
mills ; and I have myself seen some No 120+, as 
good and evenly spun as the medium quality of 
Manchester twist. Theyspin still higher numbers 
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* Yarn is estimated, as regards fineness and price, by 
ite weight ; which is ascertained by thenumber of banks, 
of a fixed length, which go to a pound weight. Hence, 
yarn, of which 69 hanks weigh a pound, is technically 
termed No, 60*, and so forth. as 
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in the mést recent mills, and, as I am credibly 
informed, so successfully as to meet a good sale 
in the Leipzic market. It may be asked, what 
difference it makes to us whether foreigners 
spin high numbers or low, fine or coarse 
thread. All the difference in the world! It is 
the fine yarn which we have the greatest capa- 
city to produce, and which chiefly constitutes 
our immense export trade in twist ; for the price 
of carriage enters so greatly into the coarse 
yarn, and the superiority of our machinery 
so little, that the profit is very trifling indeed 
on the exportation of coarse twist ; but, for the 
same reason, very great on the exportation of 
the fine twist, of which the value varies inversely 
with the weight and cost of carriage. As an in- 
stance of the value of our fine-twist trade, I may 
state, that at Tarare, near Lvons, in France, 
where the finest French muslins are woven, so 
necessary is English twist to them, that one house 
there purchases immense quantities of English 
yarn above No. 120'—which, up to No. 170s, is 
prohibited from being sold in France at all—passes 
it through France, under the custom-house seal, 
paying the transit due to Switzerland, whence it 
is smuggled into France, and backagainto Tarare! 
Now, this valuable trade is precisely what we are 
daily losing, bythe erectionof improved machinery 
abroad. I never have, and never will exagger- 
ate the growth of foreign competition. I am of 
opinion that, in no part of the Continent can they 
spin yarn so fine as we can, or produce such 
evenly wove power-loom cloth ; and quite confi- 
dent am I that, in whatever department of me- 
chanism, we have superior machinery here to any 
yet made abroad. A first-rate cotton-mill will, 
under the most favourable circumstances, cost, 
abroad, one-third more to erect than it will here ; 
and the best mules I ever saw abroad, will spin 
the same quality of produce at ten per cent. 
dearer than ours ; but, at the same time, I can- 
not forget that, five years ago, when our machin- 
ery and mills and their produce were certainly 
but very little inferior to what they are now, 
foreign mills cost, not one-third, but one-half 
more to erect ; that their machinery was not to 
be compared with what it now is; and that, of 
the same quality, their cotton twist was not ten, 
but, at the very least, thirty per cent. dearer than 
ours. It must not, however, be inferred that 
the improvements in the industry, and the addi- 
tidns to the natural produce of foreign countries, 
are disadvantageous to our own. Far from it. 
We have the same interest in the prosperity of 
the countries with which we trade as a shop- 
keeper has in the wealth of his customers. The 
evil consists, not in the developement of other 
nations’ natural powers of production, but in the 
prohibitions wherewith we discourage those na- 
tural powers, and force their industry into chan- 
nels in which they have a less capacity to enrich 
themselves, and are constrained to compete with 
us instead of ministering to our mutual pro- 
gress, by the free interchange of what each 
ean easiest produce and best spare. As it is, 
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we have been the pioneers of their progress: | 





they have no mysteries to unravel: no new dis. 
coveries to make ; no impediments to perfection, 
of which they as yet know not the remedies: 
they know them all ; and all they want is prae- 
tice in the application, which they are fagt 
acquiring ; and capital, which their progress js 
itself creating. It may be asked, Can we not 
outrun them in the race? The answer ig, 
The landed interest forbids it. They are, 
year by year, coming up with us; and, year 
by year, driving usout of all markets near enough 
to them, and distant enough from us, to be sup- 
plied with less cost of carriage; for so small is 
the difference of prices, that even the cost of 
carriage turns the scale against us. It is very 
natural that the growth of population and of 
civilisation, and the additional wants, as well as 
means of gratifying them, which these call forth, 
should create a general and marked progress in 
the arts of production; but, seeing the immense 
increase of population in this country over 
every other in Europe, itis a demonstrable fact, 
that, although productive powers may be increas- 
ing here, they are increasing in a less propor- 
tion to the growth of numbers than among the 
competing nations of the Continent. I have 
taken cotten twist as an instance, because, in this 
country to which I more particularly allude, it 
is amore signal instance of the growth of fo- 
reign productions than any other, owing to the 
inadaptibility of the soiland position to their perfec- 
tion. In silks, linens, or watches, the same pro- 
gress is, however, alike remarkable. I must 
not, however, forget one powerful element tothe 
success, not only of cotton, but of all other 
power machinery in Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
namely, waterfalls. I have seen asmall stream, 
having a fall, perhaps of 300 or 400 feet, from 
the precipice of a mountain, immediately behind 
a mill of fifty or seventy horse power, and never 
failing. This, certainly, givesa great advantage 
to the industrial progress of Switzerland ; and se 
rapid are the falls, that the streams are seldom, if 
ever, known to freeze. 

In weaving, whether silks, linens, or muslias, 
Switzerland has, for some time, attained very 
considerable eminence. The mode of carrying 
on this important branch of her industry, forms 
a very important feature, not only of her industry, 
but of the domestic and social economy of the 
Swiss people. I allude to their constant inter- 
mixture of agricultural pursuits with weaving. 
Although we have no returns (neither do there 
exist any official data) of the amount of the 
produce of Swiss looms, it is known to be very 
considerable ; for their muslins and cotton goods, 
of all descriptions, find their way to most of the 
European, and even to the Brazilian markets. 
And yet, considerable as are these productions, 
there scarcely exist any regular weavers by pre- 
fession in Switzerland. All blend agrieultare 
with weaving. ‘There are not many large estates: 
the land is sub-divided, by the Jaws regulating 
the descent of property, into very small pose@* 
sions. The consequence is, that almost ev@y 
head of a family is the owner of @ small pie 
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of land, generally pasturage, which there exists 
a strong desire to possess. When aman mar- 
ries, and has not the means to buy land on his 
own resources, if he have a decent character, he 
js at once enabled to purchase a mortgage, (as I 
stated before, ) a system universally practised, and 
found to answer well. ‘There is, in fact, so much 
facility for acquiring land in this way, that a 
family without any incurs some degree of stigma 
from the fact. 

As the land belonging to the peasantry in the 
northern cantons (where, indeed, almost the 
only extent of cultivated land is situated) mostly 
consists of pasture, only a portion of the time of 
a family and their servants is occupied in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and the tendance of the flocks ; 
the rest is almost invariably devoted to the oc- 
cupation of weaving, whether of muslins, silks, 
or damasks: the consequence is, first, as regards 
economy, that they are enabled to work ex- 
tremely cheap ; almost, if not quite as much so, 
as the miserable class who drag out a life of 
slow death, by exclusively following the calling 
of weavers in this country. It has been con- 
tended that, by this intermixture of two species 
of employment, an inferior degree of proficiency 
must be attained than by an adherence to a 
single occupation. I am convinced that this ge- 
neral principle does not apply to the artisan 
peasantry of Switzerland. Skill in weaving does 
not depend nearly so much on undeviating prac- 
tice in the art, as on certain mental and bodily 
qualifications. Among the latter are health and 
cheerfulness ; and to this nothing can more 
powerfully contribute than the intermixture of 
out-door and in-door work. The English or 
Scottish handloom weaver, confined, from year’s 
end to year’s end, to the monotonous and deaden- 
ing labour of the loom, and eternally cooped up 
inthe same damp room, without variety or in- 
termission, loses the elasticity of spirit and 
healthfulness of mind so essential to dexterity, 
even in a manual art; whilst the Swiss artisan, 
whose body and mind are alike invigorated by 
the variety of a healthful exercise in the open 
air, returns with far more mental aptitude, as 
well as bodily vigour, to the sedentary handi- 
craft of the loom. The personal appearance of 
the weaver of Lancashire and the weaver of St 
Gall, forms the strongest conceivable contrast ; 
nor is it possible to contemplate the haggard, 
wan, and deathlike features of the former, and 
then turn to the robust frame and happy coun- 
tenance of the latter, without perceiving at once 
the practical effects of the two syetems, without 
the aid of political economy to decide their re- 
lative merits : and I am of opinion, that a Swiss 
Weaver, setting con amore to his work, will ac- 
complish more in a given number of days, inter- 
mixed with out-door labour, than will an Eng- 
lish weaver, by confining himself exclusively to 
the loom. 

The factory labourers in Switzerland are less 
healthy and happy than the artisan peasants ; 
but, owing to causes on which I shall presently 
touch, they are much more 60, generally speak- 
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ing, than in this country: I say generally, speak- 
ing, because I have invariably found that the 
unhealthiness and relaxed frames of our factery 
work-people depend less on the necessary con- 
finement, and the character of their occupation, 
than on the want of proper ventilation and moral 
habits ; and I may cite, among several instances 
where these essential points have been attended 
to, the factory of Mr Edmund Ashworth of Eger- 
ton, near Bolton, one of the very largest cotton- 
spinners in England. I have stood and watched 
the whole body of his work-people leaving his 
enormous factory; and so healthy was their 
appearance, that a person accustomed to visit 
factories would imagine that every one of these 
work-people were new hands just caught fresh 
from the country, and turned for the first time 
into the mil], The factory is well and thoroughly 
ventilated ; and, besides, if 1 mistake not, the 
village of Egerton belongs to the Messrs A., 
and they will not tolerate gin-shops. ‘The ut- 
most attention is paid to the morals, as well as 
the minds and bodies, of the people; and, as 
in Switzerland, where similar care is generally 
taken, labourers are looked upon and treated by 
their employers as fellow-beings, in whose happi- 
ness they have a Christian as well as a pecuniary 
interest ; and not, as in too many cases here, 
like mere machines, from whose sinews and 
muscles the utmost possible exertion is to be 
wrenched as long as they last. 

It matters not whether we regard the eondi- 
tion of the labouring population of the northern 
and German cantons, or the somewhat in- 
ferior condition of those in the Italian and 
F'rench, or southern cantons: both are superior 
to the condition of the labouring classes here, 
as regards mental and moral, as well as physical 
well-being. 

The beauty of the pastoral and simple life, 
especially of the northern peasantry, almost sur- 
passes description, You may travel, for days 
together, without seeing a single cottage with- 
out its full store of comforts ; the abundance of 
the meals, and the activity and healthiness of the 
inmates giving plenary evidence of the abun- 
dance of their means, however low the nominal 
amount of their wages. 

In a country which, as I have already stated, 
has scarcely any of the natural elements of pro- 
sperity, this flourishing condition of the people 
affords a problem which it is essentially usefyl to 
solve. I attribute it, first and foremost, to the 
high moral and mental cultivation of the peo- 
ple ; to their well-informed and highly-educated 
minds ; and to those restraints over the passions 
and vices which a thorough religious training ean 
alone permanently secure. The religion of the 
Swiss people, especially in the Protestant can- 
tons, is not a mere Sunday garb of formal ob- 
servance ; not a cold assent tothe lip service of a 
professed creed ; but a living principle of action, 
inherited from the very sources of the Reforma- 
tion when Protestantism sprung from the moun- 
tains of central Europe, and where it has since 
dwelt in its stern and simple spirit; handed down, 
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from generation to generation, in that unalloyed 
purity which first vindicated its authority, and 
which has imparted the impress of its character 
to the disciples of Calvin. 

They who question the influence of moral ha- 
bits on the industrial progress and physical pro- 
sperity of a nation, have yet to learn the ele- 
ments of political economy. ‘There are, un. 
questionably, some occupations which can be per- 
formed without much difference as to the moral 
habits of the workman: but there are a great 
majority which cannot. Take, for instance, watch- 
making. The delicate hand requisite for the for- 


7 : 
mation of the finer wheels, can alone be found | 


among men of moral habits. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, and to the almost certain connexion 
between high wages and drunkenness, where 
education and religion do not act as a restraint, 
there is the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
anything like a due supply of workmen for this 
manufacture in England; and those who are 
fitted for it consequently charge a high price for 
their labour; and, thouch our watches are of 
very superior quality, yet the trade is, from the 
circumstances I have etated, almost a monopoly ; 
and, at any rate, very far from being the ma- 
terial addition to the amount and value of our 
productions which it otherwise would, were the 
manufacture not limited by the fewness of cum- 
petent workmen. Now, in Switzerland, on the 
contrary, watches form a most material element 
of national wealth. They are made by the 
peasants in the western cantons, and even in the 
mountainous districts ; and Dr Bowring, whose 
intelligent and acute investigation was espe- 
cially directed to this branch of Swiss trade, 
reports that it is making rapid increase, and that 
it is pursued in all its branches, by the workmen 
of several districts he names, almost to the ex- 
clusion of every other pursuit. Now Switzer- 
land has no one single advantage over England, 
in the materiel of this manufacture. Her at- 
mosphere is less well suited to it, owing to its 
sudden vicissitudes ; and as regards both brass 
and steel, they are better here than there ; and 
80, decidedly, is the inventive talent of the art. 
What, therefore, is there to account for the dif- 
ference, if we trace it not to the superior moral 
and mental qualities of the Swiss workmen, which 
impart an aptitude to them for the manufacture 
of that delicate machinery, which, of all others, 
requires a cool temperament and a steady hand. 
Again, as regards muslins, it is well known 
that the value of muslins, as, indeed, of all the 
finer tissues, depends greatly on the evenness of 
the weft, and on the number of shots, or cross 
threads, bearing throughout the same proportion 
to the warps or longitudinal threads. Now, in 
mulls, jaconets, &c., the proportion of shots to 
Warps in a given space is, for instance, fifteen 
shots to every twelve or thirteen warps, as the 
case may be. In book muslins, the shots and 
warps are equal; so that, if viewed through a 
magnifying glass, the web ought to consist en- 
tirely of perfect squares. The warps are passed 
through the teeth of a reed—an instrument like 
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a long small-tooth comb ; and are therefore, fixed 
at their proper distances: but there is nothing 
but the dexterity of the weaver to cause the 
shots to be placed at even distances across the 
warps: this is effected after they have been shot 
under every alternate warp, and over the others, 
by a blow with the lay ; which is an instra. 
ment with a row of wires paseing through the 
warps, and which plays backwards and forwards, 
and with which the weaver strikes the shot home, 
nearly up to the last shot. Now on the equality 
of the force applied dues the evenness of distance 
between the shots and the beauty of the web de- 
pend. But this is doubly necessary in book 
muslins, where theexact square has to be observed 
each time; and it so happens that the Swiss and 


| Scotch book muslins are remarkable for their 


peculiar superiority in this respect, and also for 
the rareness of mended threads, which, when the 
shuttle is not evenly thrown, frequently occur, 
and are also a cause of great blemish to the clcth. 
Again, I do not hesitate to attribute the su- 
periority of these nations in the fabric of book 
muslins to the acknowledged pre-eminence of the 
people of both in the acquirements, moral and 
mental, which preserve the equanimity of the 
mind and the steadiness of the hand. Instance 
might be multiplied upon instance, to prove the 
direct and inseparable effect of morals and mind 
on the skill of handicrafts, and hence on the 
positive wealth of a country. 

There is, however, another powerful element 
of national wealth, in which the Swiss people, 
owing entirely to their shrewd perception and 
intelligence, have had the good sense to supply 
their deficiency in the territorial sources of 
production. I allude to her perfect absence of 
customs, and to those barriers on exchange which 
are so facetiously termed protection to trade. 
On the contrary, she exchanges what she can 
best produce and spare with what other nations 
of ditferent capacities can best produce and spare. 
The result iv, that industry and talent seek the 
channels in which they have the best means of 
success, and in which they can realize the largest 
ainount of any given commodity ; and which, 
having an exchangeable value, will realize a 
larger amount of any other commodity, by barter, 
than could have been produced at home, with 
less capacity for its production. This is the 
theory of free trade ; and for its fruits, where it 
is alone in practice, we may well point to the 
prosperity of Switzerland. Not a single country 
in return reciprocates her freedom of customs— 
not one admits her goods free of duty. But what 
is that to her? Does it prevent her from buy- 
ing what she will from whom she will, and en- 
joying what she buys at its cost price, without 
enhancing it by a duty protecting a trade 
which can’t make what people will willingly 
buy at the expense of those who can? And if 
foreign countries, which must eventually be 
paid in Swiss goods, choose to put difficulties 12 
the way of their own merchants realizing their 
money and getting paid, what is that to Switzer 
land? She gains the difference in value 
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actual wealth, between what she can make well 
and what she could make ill, Having a greater 
capacity for making watches than for growing 
corn, she has the sense to see that she can with 
less cost make the number of watches which will 
exchange for fifty quarters of wheat, than she 
could, by forcing bad soils, grow the wheat herself. 
She perceives that, in the one case, she can, by 
means of watchmaking, procure the fifty quarters 
of wheat with twenty day’s labour, whilst to 
grow the wheat, would cost her, say, twenty-five 
days’ labour. She therefore produces watches 
instead of wheat, and pockets the difference! 
‘The Swiss people believe that if a trade cannot 
support itself, that is a sufficient reason, not why 
the trade should be protected, but why it should 
be abandoned ; the fact that a trade wants pro- 
tection, being the best possible reason why it 
should not be protected. It is not suited to the 
capacities of the people, so well as other trades, 
which do not want protection ; and if it be not 
suited to the capacities of the country or the 
people, it will manifestly yield a less quota to 
the general fund of produce which constitutes 
national wealth. These principles may be erro- 
neous: but if they be, it has first to be shewn how 
it happens that Switzerland, which alone prac- 
tises them, enjoys eminent prosperity, where all 
physical circumstances seem calculated to pro- 
duce peculiar poverty. Her soil even refuses to 
furnish, with one or two exceptions, the ma- 
terial of the chief productions in which she 
excels ; she is begirt by a frontier bristling with 
foreign custom-houses, while she dispenses wholly 
with them herself: and yet are her people blessed 
with abundance, eminent for social und mental 
cultivation, famed for artistical skill, and send- 
ing the products of their industry to the most 
distant markets of the world, 

On this point, juster views and a more en- 
lightened policy are fast gaining ground. Men 
are beginning to find that the interests of nations 
are common, and that it is not by selfish endea- 
yours to improve our own interest, or by injuring 
another nation’s, that we can permanently flon- 
trish, The prosperity of empires is coincident 
with concord, and coextensive with the sphere of 
mutual sympathy and assistance. In freeing 
trade from its fetters, the advantage to other 
countries is conferred through the advantage to 
ourselves. It is a self-benefiting philanthropy. 
By remitting duties which impoverish us, we com- 
pel the countries which supply our consequently 
increased demand to remove the obstacles which 


SCENES ABROAD AND THOUGHTS AT HOME.—No. III. 
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obstruct their reception of our goods in return, 
and by which alone they can be repaid. If there 
be one fallacy at once more groundless and more 
prevalent than another, it is the reciprocity plea 
for continuing protecting (impoverishing) duties 
—a plea clearly founded on the assumption that 
we are enriched by the wealth which leaves us, 
and of which we are primarily bouad to facilitate 
the reception abroad, by getting foreigners to 
alter their tariffs, instead of the fact that it is 
what we receive that alone concerns us, and 
which we ought primarily to set about increasing. 
An evidence of the strength of this error has 
been recently exhibited by the anxious efforts we 
have made to induce France to make several 
petty reductions in her ridiculous tarif, as if 
that were an indispensable preliminary to the 


benefit to ourselves of reductions in our own. 
| That interchange should be as easy as possible on 


both sides is indeed desirab!e ; but if France be 
reluctant, there is no way half so sure of obtain- 
ing the removal of her fiscal obstructions, as 
that of abolishing our own. 

Monsieur Delesalle—one of the most acute- 
minded of the Industrialists of the Continent— 
in the course of a long discussion I held with 
him on free trade, said, that, though he admitted 
the theory, he did not see what a country could 
do under an entirely free-trade system, which 
had no superiority of any sort in any productive 
art. I admitted that such a country must neces- 
sarily be poor ; but the question is, how would 
it mend matters by protecting duties, which 
compel its people to buy dear what they might 
otherwise buy cheaper? A country, under such 
circumstances, must bestow more cost and la- 
bour in raising the exchangeable value of its 
productions than any other; but this leaves the 
question as it was, whether these productions 
shall be exchanged to the best or to the worst 
advantage ; or, in other words, whether the 
powers of the country, le they great or small, 
shall be applied to that in which their capacities 
are the largest, or not. 

1 am not among the number of those who 
despond at our present commercial posture. IL 
believe that the energies of England are sound 
and her powers unimpaired ; but, sure am J, that 
if she is to maintain her proud position in the 
front of national progress, it must be by dispel- 
ling selfishness from her policy as a state, and 
ignorance from the minds of the people: it must 
be by rendering trade free aud education uni- 
versal. 


A Ne 


SONNET. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Our minds produce the Upas tree that kills 
The doves which seek its shade! One thought of sin 
_Is as a seed whence, sprouting forth, begin 
Foul plants that grow a wilderness which fills 
The air with desolation, Hatred’s chills 
Creep coldly o’er the lakes of Love, that win 
ir waves from springs of rank voluptuousness ; 


| And Pride, that knows no touch of tenderness, 


Fawns at the foot of gilded wealth, Within 
The brooding breast let not the seed of ill, 
Sown recklessly in passion’s mad excess, 
Thus germinate, to slay all goodly things 
That fain would seek, with bright unsullied wings, 


| What secms to shelter while it meang to kill! 
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BURSCHEN MELODIES.—No. IV. 


A NICHE FOR KOERNER. 


“Ich war ein freier Jager in Liitzow's wilder schaar 

Und auch ein zitterschlazer,mein schwertlied klang so klar ; 
Nun reiten die Genossen allein auf ihrer Fahrt 

Da ich vom Ross geschossen, und hier begraben ward.” 


RUECKERT, 


** A song for the death of the brave ; 


A song of pride ! 


The youth went down to a hero’s grave, 
With the sword his bride !” 


Our gallant septagenarian soldier-Bursch, Mar- 
shal Bliicher, whose “ helmet pressed hoariness,” 
sleeps now on the roadside between Breslaw and 
Schweidnitz, tented by the blue heavens and three 
solitary lime-trees. Beneath an oak at Wobbelin, 
(a mile from Ludwigslust in Mecklenburg,) sleeps 
another hero of that heroic war; and the lyre 
and sword upon his tomb, symbols of Tyrtean 
glory, teach the passing traveller that here is the 
grave of Theodore Korner, 

It is not our intention, on the present occasion, 
to say again what has been said about this gal- 
lant poet-soldier a hundred times. He was not 
a man of words. With him every word was 
either the prophet, or the accompaniment, or 
the memory, of a deed ; and such words only have 
truth, and with truth immortality, inthem. But 
we cannot, in justice to those who have honoured 
our Burschen melodies with their patronage, ex- 
clude Korner altogether from the fellowship of 
that noble company of patriotic singers, where, 
properly, he stands as a Coryphaeus. The Bur- 
schen are no exclusives ; the greater number of 
their songs, and much of the music, indeed, 
is composed by themselves ; but Goethe, Schiller, 
and Uhland, frequently lend words to their in- 
spiration ; much more Korner, who had scarcely 
dropt his “ mossy honours’* when he died, and 
was, when at Leipzic, honoured with the esteem 
of the Burschen, and the oblique frowns of cer- 
tain university authorities. A ‘‘ Rennomist,” or 
genuine academical swashbuckler, his biographer 
piously informs us, he was not ; but he was “ ein 
tuechtiger kamerad,” “ein erzfideler kerl,” and 
** kein camel ;” a substantial hearty fellow, as we 
say in English, and no methodist. 

Those who wish to inform themselves about 
Korner, personally and poetically, can complain 
of no lack of English aids. Mr Richardson, Mr 
Chorley, and Tait’s Magazine, (first series, I., 732, 
and second series, J., 701,) will gratify the most 
comprehensive curiosity. All that remains for 
us to do is, toconnect Koérner with the general 
history of the Liberation War, given in our last 
number, and enable the lover of music to sing, 
with understanding, the celebrated ‘“ black 
troopers’ chase,” which appears first (No, X.) in 
our present selection. We shall thus have given 


* The students call a Bursch in his last session, * ein 
bemoostes Haupt’ —a mossy head, 


FeLic1a HEMANS., 


our readers as complete # historico-lyrical sketch 
of the famous Liberation War as our periodicai 
limits will admit. For something more detailed 
we think we may refer our readers, with con- 
fidence, to the forthcoming volume of Mr Alison's 
‘*¢ History of Europe.” 

The army of the Allies, in 1813, the reader will 
recollect, after the breaking up of the armistice, 
(17th August, ) advanced against Napoleoninthree 
directions: Schwartzenberg, withthe Kings and 
Emperors, from Bohemia ; Bliicher from Silesia ; 
and Bernadotte from Berlin. Covering Berna- 
dottes extreme right, over against Holstein, 
stood acorps of some 22,000 or 25,000 men, under a 
commander, whose full name, according to the 
self-comprehending German fashion, is written 
“The Russian-Great-Britannical-Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral-Von-Wallmoden-Gimborn.” Facing Wall- 
moden, on the French side, stood Davoust, leagued 
with the Danes; his headquarters Hamburgh. 
A line drawn due south from Liibeck on the Bal- 
tic to Lauenburg on the Elbe, in its southern 
half almost identical with the course of the river 
Stecknitz, marks, nicely enough, the position of 
the two corps, the one eastward and the other 
westward, at the recommencement of the war. 
The advantage, in respect of number and organ- 
ization, was altogether on the side of the French ; 
and, so far as generalship was concerned, the 
young glowing heart of Korner, who served 
here, might beat with no ignoble expectation of 
fronting in fight the stern and taciturn tyrant of 
Hamburgh, whose eyes looked mill-stones, (asShel- 
leysays that Lord Eldon wept them, ) and tearing 
the bloody laurels from the brow of the hero of 
Auerstadt, Eckmiihl], and Wagram. But Davoust, 
whose hat had been struck off, and his coat 
literally riddled with ball, at Auerstadt, seemed, 
on the marshy banks of the Stecknitz, to have 
sunk into a total dullardness and stagnation of 
soul. His obstinacy, indeed, for which he was 
so famous, did not desert him; but its virtue, 
which the poor Hamburgers had so often felt to be 
positive, was here merely negative; he seemed 
obstinate only not to fight. Various conjectures 
have been made as to the cause of the French- 
man’s backwardness on the present occasion. 
He had certainly no commands from Napoleon to 
that effect. An intercepted letter, on the con- 
trary, shews that the Emperor wished him to 





assume boldly the offensive, and push on te 
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Berlin.* Why, indeed, should he have delayed? 
—there was every reason for expedition. A 
single well-fought battle might have cleared the 
north of Germany of insurgents, hemmed in the 
rear of the Swedes, lent a right arm of strength 
to Oudinot at Grossbeeren and to Ney at Den- 
newitz, and driven the timid Crown-Prince into 
Stralsund, there to look through the spy-glass of 
diplomatic possibilities anxiously towards Chris.. 
tiana and the Dodretield mountains. Mr Alison, 
in his history of the campaign of Wagram, 
says, the arrival of the Archduke John, from Pres- 
burg, three hourssooner, would havesaved Austria, 
roused Germany, and anticipated Leipzic by four 
years. We believe this—of such consequenceisdes- 
patch in business ; and we say, in like manner, 
that if Marshal Davoust, in the month of August, 
1813, with his 30,000 French and 10,000 Danes, 
instead of hiding himself, likea hermit,t amidthe 
Jakes, and marshes, and woods of Mecklenburg, 
had come out boldly as Germans were accustomed 
to see Frenchmen come, and struck home sternly 
as the Duke of Auerstiidt might have been ex- 
pected to strike, Grossbeeren and Dennewitz 
might have been converted into the preludes of 
some French Leipzic, and Marshal Ney made 
King of Berlin before the Bourbon saw Paris. 
But it is merely a might, a possibility, of course ; 
and, at best, a matter of delay. For the soul of 
the German people was up ; and, while Austria 
and Prussia held together, the show of French 
supremacy in Germany, for a few years longer, 
could only have been the pledge of a more ter- 
rible prostration. 


As it was, however, Marshal Davoust did not | 


advance ; and the consequence was, that he, in 
Silesia, who was determined, at all hazards, to 
advance, Marshal Forwarnps, was allowed to 
give a decided character to the whole war. After 
the glorious victory of the Katzbach, the French 
were forced to act throughout on the defensive. 
At Leipzic, the concentrated Allies girded them 
round with inevitable destruction ; and Davoust 
stood cooped in at Hamburgh, as useless, if not 
altogether as inglorious, as General Mack (in 
1805) at Ulm. 

Of Wallmoden’s corps and Liitzow’s black 
troopers, one of its most remarkable component 
parts, we translate the following account from 
the German historian :— 

“The corps was composed, indeed, of the most 
heterogeneous elements ; but the majority were 
men of education and high respectability. The 
English, the Hanoverians, the Russo-German 


a 





* Je suppose qui aujourd’hai (17th August) ou demain 
vous avrez attaqué ce qui est devant vous: si l’ennemi 
vous ¢st inferieur en force ne vous laissez pas masquer 
pat un petit nombre et par une CANAILLE, telle que les 
Anseates, la legion, (our German legion,) et les trouppes 
de Wallmoden, Tl n’ y a de bonnes trouppes contre 
vous que les Swedes, et a peu pres le quart de ce quia 
Sulow, qui est trouppe de ligne,”” NaPoLeon,—Beam- 
re listory of the King’s German Legion, vol. ii., p. 


+ Hermite de Ratzebourg was the .nick-name he got 
es ee ae, Von Ense’s Denkweuerdigkeiten, vol. 
” P. ~ 


Legion, the Mecklenburgers, Dessauers, and 
Hanseatists, were mostly all volunteers; and many 
of them had drawn the sword for Germany and 
Europe at their own cost. The same may be said 
of the regiment of Cossacks commanded by the 
famous General Tettenborn. The Cossack, in- 
deed, is never a soldier on compulsion. All 
these troops were animated with a apirit of 
courage and determination that might well com- 
pensate for lack of training and organization. 
The great aim of the struggle was here, if any- 
where, recognised in all its importance ; and the 
event shewed how much the spirit of patriotism, 
in a truly popular war, is superior to the me- 
chanics of soldiership. 

«“ These remarks apply with peculiar force to 
Liitzow’s volunteer corps. ‘The Cossacks called 
the Crown-Prince of Sweden ‘ The eye of the 
army’—rather a satirical sort of compliment, 
implying that the merit of the Swede did not lie 
in his deeds, But with the utmost truth may 
we say, that in Liitzow’s volunteer corps lived 
the idea of the war. The universal enthusiasm 
elevated itself here to a noble self-consciousness, 
In the other corps, this and that individual 
might attain the same high intellectual position 
that was the property here of the whole body ; 
the soldier entered with full sympathy into the 
dignity each man of his personal mission, and 
fought from clear conviction, not from a blind 
impulse. Those loose and roving adventurers 
that, to a certain extent, will always mix them- 
selves up with a volunteer corps, were kept in 
check here by the number of high and noble 
spirits with whom they found themselves in 
daily communion. Here, whatsoever glowed 
with holy revenge against the recklessness of a 
foreign tyranny ; whatsoever, in other parts of 
Europe, had manifested itself to be animated by 
a spirit of unyielding animosity to Napoleon’s 
despotism ; whosoever had learned, under long- 


| conquering banners, to curse the conquests 


and to despise the conqueror, were gathered to- 
gether in one knot of many-coloured, but one- 
hearted, fellowship. ‘These men were all pene- 
trated by the conviction that, in the nature of 
things, no power merely military, no cunning of 
the most refined despotism, can, in the long 
run, triumph over native freedom of thought 
and tried force of will. These men looked upon 
themselves as chosen instruments in the hand of 
the divine Nemesis, and bound themselves by a 
solemn oath to do or to die. These men were 
virtually free, while Germany yet lay in 
chains; and for them the name of ‘ Free 
Corps’ (Frei-Schaar ) had a deeper significancy 
than that of free (volunteer) soldiers. Here the 
deed of the individual was heralded by the 
thought that measured inwardly, and rejoiced in 
the perception of its own capability. Here the 
triumphant spirit of patriotism broke forth in 
song, in poetry, which is the outspread wing of 
enthusiasm. The prince, the philosopher, the 
bard, served under Liitzow, as volunteers, in the 
humblest capacity. The Prince of Karolath, 





| Steffens, Jahn, heodore Korner, and many 
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other consecrated names, belonged to this noble 
body. Nay, even females, under well-concealed 
disguises, came boldly forward to share with this 
brave band all the toils and hardships of the 
sterner sex.* The enemies of France, from Spain 
and the Tyrol, joined themselves to this corps, 
trusting to find here, at length, that revenge of 
their righteous cause which a mysterious Provi- 
dence had hitherto delayed. Ried] and Enne- 
moser commanded a body of Tyrolese sharp- 
shooters ; and, among them, was the son of An- 
drew Hofer. From the French armies, Dutch- 
men and Saxons, Westphalians and Altmarkers,t 
rejoiced to belong to the ‘ Black Corps,’ ( Die 
Schwarze Schaar,) us these troops, from their 
uniform, were familiarly named. In the whole 
body, there was scarcely an individual that, on 
the plea of personal history or qualities, might 
not claim peculiar distinction. And so free were 
they from all prejudices of class, so jealous in a 
high self-respect, that no person was admitted 
into their number who refused to serve as a com- 
mon Jager. Their fame has remained. Among 
the printed records of the war, a separate volume 
eternizes the exploits of a small body of not 
more than 3,400 warriors.’t 

So much for one division of Wallmoden’s 
“ CANAILLE;” but we are not to imagine that in 
this eulogy lies the grand secret of Marshal Da- 
voust’s inactivity. Farfromit. Varnhagen von 
Ense, (Denk :ruerdigkeiten, iii., 401,) tells us, that 
there were too many men fit to be officers in this 
corps ; and that, with a less proportion of princes, 
philosophers, and bards, it would have done 
more notable service. ‘The fact is, that when 
the war first burst out in Silesia, Major von 
Litzow undertook the formation of this corps, 
with the view of acting in the rear of the retreat- 
ing French, as a partisan force, and rousing the 
whole population of Germany, as he scoured 
along victorious; but more regular and local 
arrangements having been afterwards effected, 
Liitzow’s corps, which should have been the nu- 





* The most remarkable of these Prussian heroines was 
Leonora Prochaska, daughter of a music-master in Pots. 
dam, who seived in Litzow’s corps disguised as a young 
man, under the name of Augustus Rentz. Her tall 
figure and noble bearing had preserved the secret of her 
sex. Her obliging manners, modesty, and good conduct, 
in every respect, had secured her the friendship of her 
fellow soldiers and the esteem of her superiors. On the 
day of the 16th September, in the affair of Gordewalde, 
she was one of the first who rushed on the squares of the 
enemy, and was struck by a ball on the left thigh, which 
laid her on the ground. She now discovered herself to 
the officer who was engaged in procuring the assistance 
ofasurgeon. The surgeon dectared her wound danger- 
ous, on which she entreated him to leave her to her fate, 
and to devote himself to those for whose recovery there 
was rational ground of hope. She was carried to Dannen- 
berg, where, under the most painful agonies, but with 
the most perfect composure of mind, she expired on the 
second day.—See Richter, i., p. 477. 

+ The inhabitants of the Old Mark, or westermost 
march of Brandenburg. The name indicates the ancient 
limits of the German empire, and the boundaries of the 
Sclavonic and German races, 

> Richter, vol. i,, p. 465. The title of the work re- 
féfred to is ‘ Geschichte des Liitzowschen I rei-corps.” 
Berlin, 1026. Costs three shillings in Germany, 
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cleus of a great division of the Allies, and a sem;, 
nary, as it were, of young officers, lost its signi. 
ficancy in the great tactics of the war—became 
a little finger instead of a right arm; and, de. 
spite of the inspiring presence of Korner and the 
son of Andrew Hofer, might, by such a Svientific 
mower-down of serried thousands as Napoleon 
not impreperly be termed a CanalLie! , 

The thing which frightened Davoust, if we 
may hazard a guess on the matter, was the Cos. 
sacks. Tettenborn was a man with moustachiogs 
more fierce than Bliicher’s, and studded magni- 
ficently with all manner of Austrian and Russian 
stars ; a man also who, as von Ense tells us, had 
been honoured (like Madame de Staél) with the 
special hate of Napoleon, for daring to eppear, 
in a polite French drawing-room, with these same 
terrible moustachios. «1 do not think,” says 
the Emperor, “ that these moustachios square wel] 
with this court-dress,’ (which the Emperor had 
specially ordered.) ‘1 do not think,’ replied 
Tettenborn, coolly, “that this dress squares well 
with these moustachios !” Such a man, nimbly 
strong, and adventurously valiant, had, in the 
spring of the year, drifted from Petersburg to 
Wilna, from Wilna to Berlin, from Berlin to 
Hamburgh, like a succession of thunder-plumps ; 
and before his presence and his fleet swarms of 
weather-beaten Cossacks, mounted on “tiny goat. 
like steeds,” men seemed to retreat as women do 
from rain to sive their dresses. Here he was 
again, in the latter end of August, with the gal- 
Jant Liitzowers and our German legion, and the 
other motley items of the canaille, now standing on 
the east side of the Stecknitz with an imperturb- 
able front, which made Davoust imagine that his 
hundreds were thousands; and now wheeling, God 
knows whither, to the right hand and to the 
left, intercepting letters,* stopping supplies, 
rifling it through woods and thickets, gifted 
apparently with ubiquity. This man, we imagine, 
robbed Davoust of his enterprise and Korner of 
his laurels. It is a sad story. Here was a 
Tyrtaeus, as nuble a one as ancient or modern 
story can boast, inspired with the purest poetry, 
striking with the most patriotic sword—and 
there was literally nothing for him to do! 
Davoust, checked at the first move, ensconced 
himself doggediy on the banks of the Ratze- 
burger-See, unreachable ; and when, at length, 
driven out of that position, he shut himself up in 
Hamburgh. Meanwhile Korner was sent out to 
do what small things were to be done, in the 
way of petty annoyance. He came upon a few 
waggons one morning, laden with munition and 
provisions for the enemy ; the waggon-men were 
forced to give up the spoil, but not without 4 
price: on their first dispersion, some of them 
ran into a wood adjoining, and from behind the 
brushwood, laid the impetuous-rushing you%g 
horseman low, with a rifle. The base shot 
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* Here, perhaps, more immediately the cause of Da- 
voust’s inactivity lay. Napoleon says that he was 4 
good marshal, but not of the best, 
only act well at Napoleon’s arm. 
became undecided, cautious, inactive, 


Perhaps he could 
Left to himself, he 
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pierced to the spine ; and a few hours beheld the 
noblest warrior of the Liberation War breath- 
Jess ; lost for ever to German patriotism and to 
European literature, in a manner /e plus béte- 
ment du monde, as Napoleon elegantly said of 
his own twin-favourite Marshals, Duroc and 
Bessieres, who fell awkwardly in the early part 
of the campaign. Such is the wicked chance of 
war!—of modern war, at least, since the intro- 
duction of balls and gunpowder, where the event 
of the contest (so far as the individual is con- 
cerned) may have as little to do with valour as 
honour has with the issue of a duel in high life ; 
and where it may be the cruel lot of a whole 
line of Agamemnons to stand stupidly and be 
shot by some poltroon of a Thersites, from behind 
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struck by another shot in the breast, and in- 
stantly fell.” Thus Korner had not fallen in 
vain: his soul inspired the vietorious hugzar- 


charge of the Géhrde, which check-mated Da- 


_voust at Hamburgh, and opened the whole of 





a bush. Korner’s life was brief and glorious. | 


That he fell by such a base death, isa aad damper 
to the romance of modern soldiership. It is 
truly one of the most melancholy histories that 
military biography records. 

We add an interesting trait of patriotism, from 
the combat of the Géhrde, (16th Sept.,) where 
the Liitzowers distinguished themselves greatly: 


—“ Among those who fell at Géhrde, a few days | 


after the death of Korner, the Oberjiiger von 
Berenhorst deserves particular mention. As he 
was charging the enemy's squares, he received a 
shot in his side: he checked his speed for a mo- 
ment; but instantly collecting himself, he wrapt 
himself in his mantle, and, with the cry, ‘ Kér- 


Napoleon's left to the irresistible onset of Mat- 
shal Forwarps. 

The three songs which we have selected from 
Korner, are at once among the most popular 
and the most characteristic that could be select- 
ed from his works. The first (No. X.) describes 
Liitzow’s celebrated corps, which must be con- 
ceived in its original character, us a partisan 
force, drifting, Cossack-like, in the rear of the 
French army, in their retreat from Moscow, and 
rousing the heart of Germany to the great com- 
bat that was to follow. The other words, which 
we have given to the same air, are not Kérner’s. 
We do not know the author ; but their historical, 
if not their poetical value, seems to entitle them 


_ to preservation. 





NER, DIR NACH!’ (Korner, after thee,) cheered | 


on his comrades to the charge; when he was 


The second (No. XI.) presents one of the 
most sublime unions of the devotional and the 
war-element in poetry that any literature can 
boast. The third (No. XII.) is universally 
known ; it was composed by the poet only a few 
hours before his death. Mrs Hemans has made 
it, in name at least, familiar to every reader of 
English poetry— 

‘¢ A song for the death of the brave ! 
A song of pride! 

The youth went down to a hero’s grave, 
With the sworp his BRIDE !”" 


WAS GLAENZT DORT VOM WALDE ?—Melody X. 


LUETZOW’S WILD CHASE. 


(Composed at Leipzic, on the Schneckenberg, 24th April, 1813.) 


With fire and animation. 
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What gleams from yon wood, in the bright sunshine ? 
Hark! nearer and nearer ’tis sounding ; 

It hurries along, black line upon line, 

And the shrill-voiced horns in the wild chase join, 
The soul with dark horror confounding : 

And if the black troopers’ name you’d know, 

*Tis Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go !* 


From hill to hill, through the dark wood they hie, 
And warrior to warrior is calling ; 

Behind the thick bushes in ambush they lie, 

The rifle is heard, and the loud war-cry, 

In rows the Frank minions are falling : 

And if the black troopers’ name you'd know, 

*Tie Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 


Where the bright grapes glow, and the Rhine rolls wide, 
He weened they would follow him never; 


ee —_—_ —- —— — -- —— 





* We observe that our English authors generally write | 
Viger, following the pronunciation. But, on the same | 
principle, we ought to write Yena, not Jena, which is | 


never done, The better plan in such cases seems to be, 
to observe a uniform spelling of foreign words in all lan- 
guages, and leave the pronunciation to be learned from 
those who give the sah, No person thinks of writing 
Boorsch in English because the German Bursch is so pro- 
nounced, or Doitschland for Deutschland. We write Leip- 
zic, however, not Leipzig, because custom has ruled it so. 


BURSCHEN MELODIES. 
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| But the pursuit came like the storm in its pride, 
With sinewy arms they parted the tide, 

| And reached the far shore of the river : 

| And if the dark swimmers’ name you'd know, 

| Tis Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 

| 

| 


How roars in the valley the angry fight; 
Hark ! how the keen swords are clashing ! 
High-hearted Ritter are fighting the fight, 
The spark of Freedom awakens bright, 
| And in crimson flames it is flashing : 
| And if the dark Ritters’ name you’d know, 
| *Tis Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 


| Who gurgle in death, *mid the groans of the foe, 
| No more the bright sunlight seeing ? 
| The writhings of death on their face they shew, 
| But no terror the hearts of the freemen know, 
For the Frantzmenn are routed and fleeing : 
And if the dark heroes’ name you'd know, 
’Tis Luetzow’s wild Jager—a-hunting they go! 


The chase of the German, the chase of the free, 
In hounding the tyrant we strained it ! 

Ye friends, that love us, look up with glee! 

The night is scattered, the dawn we see, 
Though we with our life’s-blood have gained it! 
And from sire to son the tale shall go: 

’T was Luetzow’s wild Jager that routed the foe! 





SONG IN CELEBRATION OF THE BATTLE OF LEIPZIC, 18rn OCT. 1813— 
(To the same Air.) 


What fires from the night-clad far heights flare, 
Like flames frum the altar ascending ? 

A burden of prophecy hangs on the air, 

As a heralding angel were treading there, 
And voices of triumph are blending: 

On night's dark wings rides Victory— 

Leipzic, sing ye! sing ye the fight of the free ! 


| Our hoary sires of the ancient day, 

| When Varus was routed by Hermann, 

| The Kaisers that taught haughty Rome to obey, 
' That hunted the Huns and the Turks away, 

| And made Europe free by the German: 









They echo the strain with solemn glee, 
Leipzic’s thunder pealeth—-the nations are free ! 
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Brave hearts, that believed in bright freedom's day, | Ye sons of strong sires, who for Germany stood, 

When Deutschland in slavery languish'd, ' When the axe was uplifted to smite her, 
Who at Liitzen, at Bautzen, stood stiffly at bay, | Where God marks the spot to the brave and the good, 
Till Dennewitz covered the Frank with dismay ; This night be the oath of the freeman renewed, 

Who at Katzbach the elements vanquish'd ; | While mounts the flame higher and brighter ! 


The hope of your hearts your eyes now see, | No more shall the tyrant rule Germany! 
Leipzic, sing ye !—Leipzic and Germany free! _ Leipzic’s name shall pledge her for ever—THE FarE! 


Then bright may the flame from the dark heights shine ! 
The fire in our hearts brighter flameth ! 
In fight for the land of their fathers, Let German with German in brotherhood join, 
The praise of the valiant our hymns shall tell, Till the Frank shall retrace his strange step from the 
And when our tongues name whom we loved so well, Rhine, 
The fire in our bosom gathers ; And his pride the fell Corsican tameth ! 
While they from heaven's high canopy, And aye as ye measure the march with glee, 
Sing triumphant—Germany, Europe, is free ! Leipzic, sing ye!—Germany, Fatherland, FRER! 


And they in the dubious morn who fell 


VATER ICH RUFE DICH !—Melody XI. 
KOERNER’S BATTLE PRAYER. 


Maestoso. 
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Father, I call on thee ! Father, O, bless thou me ! 
Clouds from the thunder-voiced cannon enveil me, Into thy hand my soul I resign, Lord ; 
Lightnings are flashing, death's thick darts assail me ; Deal, as thou wilt, with the life that is thine, Lord. 
Ruler of battles, I call on thee !— Living or dying, O, bless thou me ! 
Father, O, lead thou me ! Father, I praise thy name! 
Father, O, lead thou me ! Father, I praise thy name! 
Lead me to victory, or to death lead me ; Not for earth’s wealth or dominion contend we ; 
With joy I accept what thou hast decreed me. The holiest rights of the freeman defend we, 
God, as thou wilt, so lead thou me! Victor or vanquished, praise I thee ! 
God, I acknowledge thee ! God, in thy name I trust ! 
God, 1 acknowledge thee! God, in thy name I trust! 
Where, in still autumn, the sear leaf is falling, When in loud thunder my death-note is knelling, 
Where peals the battle its thander appalling ; When from my veins the red blood is welling, 
Fount of all grace, I acknowledge thee ! God, in thy holy name I trast! 
Father, O, bless thou me! Father, I call on thee! 
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672 BURSCHEN MELODIES. 


DU SCHWERDT AN MEINER LINKEN.—Melody XJ. 


THE SWORD SONG. 


Energico. 
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Thou sword so cheerly shining, “Tin my sheath am ringing; 
What are thy gleams divining ? I from my sheath am springing ; 
Look’st like a friend on me ; Wild, wild with battle’s glee, 
Triumphs my soul in thee. Ray I so eagerly.” 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !* Hurrah! &c, 
. Remain, remain within, love ; 
‘* | love my brave knight dearly, ? ost) 
Therefore I shine so cheerly. , bia pag a = ane oy love ? 
Borne by a gallant knight, ‘ait in thy chamber small, 
Triumphs the sword so bright.” Wait . thy wy knight call. 
Hurrah! &c. urrah ! & 
«“ Then, speed thee, true knight, speed thee! 
Yes, trusty sword, I love thee ; To love's fair garden lead me ; 
A true knight thou shalt prove me. Shew me the roses red, 
As my beloved, my bride, Death’s crimson-blooming bed.” 
I’jl lead thee forth in pride. Hurrah! &c, 
samaidinns Then, froin thy sheath come free thee ! 
‘“¢ My iron-life, clear-raying, Come, feed mine eye to see thee! 
I gave it to thy swaying. Come, come, my sword, my bride, 
Q, come, and fetch thy bride ! I lead thee forth in pride ! 
Lead, lead me forth in pride!” Hurrah! &c, 
Hurrah ! &c. “ How glorious is the free air! 
: . How whirls the dance with glee there ! 
The festal = blaring, Glorious, in sun arrayed, 
The bridal dance preparing. Gleams, bridal-bright, the blade.” 
When cannon shakes the glen, Stusrah 1 he 
I'll come and fetch thee then. eel 
Hurrah! &c. Then up, true Ritter German ! 
| Ye gallant sons of Hermann! 
* O, blest embrace that frees me! Beats the knight's heart so warm, 
My hope impatient sees thee. With ’s true love in his arm ; 
Come, bridegroom, fetch thou me; Hurrah! &c. 
Waits the brignt wreath for thee 7” With stolen looks divining, 
Hurrah ! &ec, Thou, on my left, wert shining. 
Why in thy sheath art ringing, Now on my right, my bride, 
Thou iron-soul, fire-flinging ¢ God leads thee forth in pride, 
So wild with battle’s glee, Hurrah! &c, 
Why ray’st thou eagerly ? | Then press a kiss of fire on 
Hiurrah! &e. The bridal mouth of iron, 
| Let wo or weal betide, 
* To relish the measure of this poem, the reader must | Curs’d whoso leaves his bride! 
attend to the music. The first two lines are accented on Hurrah! &c. 
e very second syllable; the metrical serics being preceded | 
ly astart-syllable, The second two lines are more wild | Now, break thou forth in singing, 
and rapid ; ‘and, setting out with a dash from the accent, | Thou iron-bride, fire-flinging ! 


procecd by threes. The hurrah is accompanied with the 


clashing of swords. So real sungs are sung; not shams, | 


as we dress up for our drawing-roous. 


Walk forth in joy and pride ! 
Hurrah ! thou ivon-bride ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
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Religion and Education in America. 
Dunmore Lang, D.D. 


This active and industrious member of the church 
militant, whose works on Australia have gained just 
celebrity, has been induced to direct his attention to 
America, in which country this book records his travels. 
Dr Lang is one of the few of his brethren who deserve 
to be accounted genuine and zealtons Presbyterians; not 
in the one point which at present concerns their 
humours, but in the whole matter. He makes short 
work of a measure in which, we fear, it will be long be- 
fore the dwellers in the snug manses, the receivers of the 


By John 


chalders’ victual stipend, will clearly see their way. 
He affirms ;:— 


The freedom and independence of the Church ef Scot- 
land can no longer be preserved along with its tempo- 
ralities, The Lords of Parliament are determined that 
the holders of the latter shall not be the free servants of 
the Lord Christ, the only King of Zion, but the * heredi- 
tary bondsmen”’ of the State, In such circumstances it 
becomes the bounden duty of all who value the freedom 
and independence of the Church, and who would main- 
tain their allegiance to her only King and Head, to re- 
nounce the temporalities altogether, and to throw them- 
selves at once upon the Christianity of the people. In 
short, if is not mere agitation and empty declamation 
about non-intrusion, but self-denial and sacrifice that the 
eter « «a 4+ dk ee Oe % ee 

They can retire in a body to the holy hill of Zion, and 
entrench themselves éhere, where the wall of fire will still 
surround them, and God, even our God, will dwell in 
the midst of them as of old. In short, they can teli the 
Parliament that the Church of Scotland shatl be free and 
independent from henceforth, and leave them to dispose 
of her State endowments as they please. 


Dy Lang’s work on religion and education in Volun- 
tary America is intended to shew, from the example of 
the United States, that the Established Clergy of Scotland 
might, with entire carnal security as to food and raiment, 
follow the course of the Presbyterian ministers in America 

After a general historical view of the state of religion 
and ecclesiastical establishments in the United States, and 
the growth of the Voluntary system, which he admires, 
Dr ‘ang proceeds to state the advantageous results of 
that system, which some of his Established brethren at 
home have represented as so disastrous and deplorable, 
Dr Lang believes that, by the free operation of the Volun- 
tary principle alone can the means of religious instruction 
and the public observance of its ordinances be maintained 
in America, He has been able to collect a number of 
statistical facts in confirmation of his opinion, In sum. 
ming up his statistical enumeration of churches and 


ministers in the New-England States, he remarks :— 


In a tract of country, therefore, in the United States 
of America, of half the extent and with half the popula. 
tion of Scotland, and in which, moreover, the circum. 
stances and general character of that population, are 
remarkably similar to those of the people of Scotland, 
we find an amount of church accommodation, and a 
supply of evangelical ministers, even under the operation 
of the Voluntary System, such as no part of Scotland 
can equal. I have only, indeed, given the number of 
the resident clergy of one of the leading denominations 
~the one that was formerly the established church of 
the country ; but I have every reason to believe, that the 
318 Baptist, and the 215 Methodist, and the 123 Epis- 
copalian churches of the three States in question, are just 

NO. LXXKIL——VOL,. VII, 
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as well supplied with a resident ministry as the 608 
Congregational Presbyterian, 


Dr Lang mentions another fact which ought to have 
its weight; though he, probably, lays out of view the 
difference in the value of money since assessments for the 
support of ministers were abandoned. He says :— 


I have already observed that there was formerly an 
assessment for the suppurt of religion in New England ; 
and Captain Marryat ascribes the religious and moral 
influence still observable in that portion of the Union to 
this fact. The fact is, (for [ took particular pains to 
ascertain it,) that the salaries of the New-I-ngland clergy 
have improved materially since the assessment was abo. 
lished 3 the sum contributed for the support of religion 
being considerably greater now than it ever was in that 
country. ‘The influence of an establishment, however, 
could surely not have operated where no establishment 
ever existed ; Lut such was the case, not only in the state 
of Rhode Island, as I have already remarked, but in the 
city ef Boston also, the capital of New-England, The 
first minister of that city, and author of the New-Eng- 
land Ecclesiastical System, was “the famous Mr John 
Cotton,’ as he is styled by his worthy descendant, the 
Rev, Cotton Mather. Mr Cotton was settled at Boston 
in the year 1633. Some time thereafter an assessment 
for the support of religion was voted by the legislature ; 
but as Mr Cotton had objections to this method of sup- 
porting religion, and expressed his desire that Boston 
should be left under the operation of the Voluntary 
System, which he had found to work sufficiently well, 
that city was accordingly exempted from the public as- 
sessment. 

But, if the clergy are respectably maintained, the 
churches are also, under the Voluntary system, hand. 
some and convenient. 

The church edifices in Boston, especially those of the 
Congregational and Episcopalian denominations, are of 
a highly creditable character; most of them having lofty 
spires or towers, and bells. Besides the Unitarian 
churches expressly enumerated above, the people, who 
call their meetings Christian Societies, are, I understand, 
Bantist Unitarians, It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the first church in Boston that became avowedly 
Unitarian—that did so also thirty years before the heresy 
was acknowledged in other quarters—was an Episcopal 
church, called “ The King’s Chapel,"'* The incumbent 
of this church, and his whole congregation, openly avowed 
Unitarianism inthe year 1785, They still retain the 
English Liturgy, expurgated, of course, according to the 
approved maxims of Socinian theology. 

Finally, there is not a town in Scotland so well pro- 
vided with what Dr Lang considers “ orthodox places of 
worship’? as Boston. While the heterodox churches are 
also very numerons, Boston boasts thirty-four “ orthodox 
and highly evangelical” places of worship; and yet its 
population is hardly equal to that of Dundee or Paisley. 
One most useful appendage to many of these churches, 
whether orthodox or heretical, isa lectureeroom, and Sune 
day-school room, generally on the basement story. Some 
people may be tempted to think that, in some of the towns 
of Voluntary America there is “ too mach church.” 
Fortunately, for his readers, Dr Lang, in the course 
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* This church was erected at the expense of the Bri- 
tish Government, previous to the revolutionary war. It 
has a singular and unsightly appearance, having a row of 
very small windows on cach side, with a row of much 
larger ones above them. The smali windows look like 
gun-ports in a ship’s side ; and a New Englander, on see- 
ing them for the first time, accordingly observed, that * he 
had often heard of the canons of the church, but had never 
seen her ports before.” 
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of his tour, does not confine himself to churches. 
He picked up, at first-hand, a great deal of miscel- 
laneous information wherever he went. In the state 
legislature of Connecticut he was present at a debate, 
where the iniquity of imprisoninent for debt was allowed, 
though compulsory power to oblige the debtor to submit 
his affairs to inspection was deemed necessary. The pe- 
tition of a wife for divorce from a husband imprisoned 
for felony was refused ; and, Dr Langthinks, properly ; as 
one of the most astute of the senators remarked, that 
they had sometimes granted such applications, and gene- 
rally had reason to regret having done so. 

In North Carolina, Dr Lang saw a railroad, certainly 
a humble but useful one, which had been constructed at 
the cost of 7,500 dollars a mile, while, in Britain, highly 
finished magnificent railways will sometimes cost double 
the number of pounds sterling. 

Dr Lang, as those must be aware who have read his 
former works, is not one who minces matters, nor is he ia 
the least a meally-mouthed divine. He spares no one that 
falls in his way, not even hisowncorps. He highly ad- 
mires, and warmly extols Dr Chalmers, while he consi- 
ders him entirely wrong in hisadvocacy of Establishment; 
into which error he conceives the Doctor has been led by 
seeing the spiritual destitution of the numerous and 
neglected population in the outskirts of Glasgow, where 
thousands, and tens of thousands, who had, nevertheless, 
grown up under the shadow of the best Church E stablish- 
ment in Christendom, were perishing for lack of the 
bread of lite; and where there was no demand for spiritual 
nourishment, and no supply, Now, to this state of 
things, Voluntary America, to Dr Lang, presented a 
striking contrast; and he remarks, “The difference, I 
soon discovered, originated in the totally different deve_ 
lopement of American society, under the influence and 
operation of the Voluntary system,” And he, in many 
instances, contrasts the Voluntary clergy of the United 
States with his Presbyterian brethren of the Scottish 
Establishment, in a manner not the most flattering to our 
worthy pastors. We shall cull a few instances. In 
Philadelphia, Dr Lang attended a weekly lecture given 
by the Rev. James Adger, a young presbyterian clergy- 
man just returned from Palestine, to which he had tra- 


velled at his own cost. Upon this Dr Lang remarks :— 


I had been present at the meeting of the Commission 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, held 
at Edinburgh, in the month of December last, when two 
of the Members of the Scottish Depntation to the Jews 
in the East gave some account of their journey, — 1 con- 
fess, however, I found the narrative of the young Ameri- 
can preacher, who had gone to Jerusilem of his own 
accord, and at his own charges, and who delivered his 
personal narrative without any previous flourish of trum. 
pets, and apparently unconscious that he was doing any 
thing extraordinary, much more interesting, and much 
better calculated to make a deep and salutary impression 
upon the heart. 


Jr Lang believes, that the “ self-denial” of the Volun- 
tary clergy of America might be advantageously imitated 
by the Scotch endowed clergy, among whom self-deniaj 
does not seem to rank highly as a Christian virtue, or 
a clerical grace; and that there may be no respect of per- 
sons, he remarks :— 


And in saying so, I do not refer merely to the High 
Churchmen in England, or the old Moderate party in 
Scotland, whose whole connexion with the venerahle 
establishments to which they respectively belong is a 
matter of thorough and unmingled secularity; I refer to 


the professed evangelical clergy of both communions | 


es 
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In reading, for example, the life of the late Bishop Heber 
of Calcutta, I confess 1 was mortified and vexed beyond 
measure at the good man’s hesitation on his appointment 
to that important station, on account of the salary and 
other emoluments, which he did not think sufficient, and 
at his higgling and maneuvring for more! [I corfess 
this single circumstance spoiled the whole book in my 
estimation, and damaged the bishop's character exceed. 


ingly. 


He mentions the case of the present Bishop of Michi. 
gan—whom some of our readers may remember, in Mrs 
Jameson's ** Canadian Sketches’—having, as rector of §; 
Paul’s Church, in Philadelphia, given up a salary of 
2,500 dollars a-year, to go forth tothe wilderness, inthe true 
guise of an Apostolic Bishop, with the pittance of 800 dol. 
lars, Another primitive American Bishop may frequently 
be seen trudging along, on foot, with his staff and scrip, 
Several more instances of liberality in ministers, or, we 
ought to say, of true Christian principle, are detailed, 
before Dr Lang contrasts the American modes ot Church 
Extension and those of Scotland; remarking, in conclu. 
sion :— 


In short, Church Extension in America is managed 
on totally different principles from those on whict it 
is sought to be promoted by the whole orders of Friars 
Menticant in Great Britain, All that is required for 
the accomplishment of the object is self-denial and self. 
devotedness on the part of the clerzy. It is painful, 
however, to contrast the state of things, even amony the 
Evangelical portion of the clergy of Scotland, with these 
splendid examples of apostolic devotedness in the Trans. 
atlantic churches. The idea of seriously proposing to a 
minister in Scotland to leave a place with a larger for 
one of a smaller salary, on any account, would either 
be regarded as a personal insult or treated with derision. 
The general conviction of the peuple of Scotland as to the 
mercenary character of their clergy in this respect is em. 
bodied in a thousand little anecdotes, that are always 
repeated with evident gusto, and in which the, native 
humour of the nation is ever and anon seen overlying 
the sentiment of bitter scorn, ‘So ye’re gaun to lea’ 
us,”? sail an old Scotchwomin to her parish minister, 
who hal just got a presentation to a neighbouring parish 
with a larger stipend, © Yes, Janet,” replied the pastor, 
with a solemn air; “the Lord has given me a call up 
the water.” * But what,’’ said Janet, rather increu- 
lously, “* what if the Lord had gi’en you a call down the 
water 7"_-where the stipend was much smaller. Of 
course there Was no answering such an arguwent as 
this. 

An eminent Scotch clergymen, now of Greenock, (for 
I shall not touch the case of a single second-rate man,) 
was originally settled in a country parish near Edin- 
burgh ; but, having received an invitation to one of the 
city parishes of Glasgow, he accepted it, and was accord. 
ingly settled in that city. This was not at all wondered 
at, in any quarter; for the city of Glasgow, being the 
largest in Scotland, was one of the most important 8ta- 
tions, for a clergyman, in the kingdom. But when the 
reverend gentleman subsequently received a presentation 
to the pastoral charge of a parish in Greenock, where the 
stipend was much larger than the one he had in Glasgow, 
and deserted his large and affectionate congregation in 
the latter city, fur a less important station in an inferior 
town, was it possible for the Christian people to assign 
any other reason fur his removal, than the mere difference 
of salary ; aud was such a reason, sv long as the salary 
in Glasgow afforded an adequate maintenance, sufficient 
for a ministerof Christ? . 2. 2. 2. © © «© © © * 

Another distinguished Scotch clergyman, now of Edin- 
burgh, was originally settled as the pastor of a parish 
church in the town of Greenock, the congregation of 
which was one of the largest and most exemplary ia 
Scotland. The members of that congregation were e%- 


_ ceedingly attached to their pastor; and when he received 


@ call to one of the city churches in Glasgow, where the 
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stipend was somewhat larger, and declined accepting it, 
they were so much gratified at this uncommon instance of 
self-denial in a Scotch clergyman, that they presented 
him with a handsome gold watch and seals, in testimony 
of their gratitude and respect. Unfortunately, however, 
before the inscription on the watch was finished, Mr 
got a call to a church in Edinburgh, most probably on 
the strength of his refusing the one in Glasgow, and 





forthwith accepted it, Jn short, if every man has his | 


price, 80 had Mr —— ; tor, | desire to know, what prin- 
ciple of duty could have influenced the refusal in the 
one case, that did not plead as powerfully in the other ? 
J should be told, perhaps, that Mr 
burgh to agitate forthe maintenance of the establishment 
principle. If so, I must acknowledge that the object 
was praiseworthy ; especially when the principle in 
question produces such results as those | am enumer- 
ating. 

I might also instance the cases of the Rev, Mr 
of L——ton, and the Rev. Mr 








b ] 
, of Paisley, two 
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temperance or tee-total movement; but the richest mem- 
bers of his Church chanced to be distillers, and they bade 
their pastor be gone, He acted with becoming spirit, 
though with the utmost propriety, He would not resign 
his charge on such grounds: he refused the ** notice to 
quit ;” and, in reply to the vote of his hearers for his 
removal, remarked :— 

“ The question is, whether in this country, where the 


| pulpit is not propped by a Bishop's staff, and does net 


went to Fdin- | 


yery young men, who have been somewhat eminent for | 


some time past, as leaders in the Anti- Voluntary Church 
Extension and Non-Intrusion agitations; but who, I 
am sorry to add, have been hopping about, themselves, 
ever since they were ordained to the Christian ministry, 
from parish to parish, and from church tochurch, trifling 
with the best feelings and affectionsot theChristian people, 
and setting them at nought! But I forbear. 

The Presbyterian church in London was once in great 
vigour and efficiency. It has fallen, however, during the 
last half century, into utter insignificance; chiefly, if not 
solely, from the churches of that communion in the me- 
tropolis being regarded by young Scotch clergymen, hodd- 
ing the establishment principle, as mere stepping-stones 
to parishes in Scotland, 

A reverend friend of Dr Lavy’s was settled in London 
Wall Church, which he romantically called his “ firs- 
affection.”” On the Doctor's return to Europe, after a 
short absence, he found that this loving pastor had shaken 
off his “ first affection,” and espoused a comfortable pa- 
rish in Scotland ; stepping off by the steam-boat without 
even the ceremony of bidding his first love adieu. In 
short, continues the Doetor— 


Whiie one never hears of the covetousness of the clergy, 
under the Voluntary System, in America, it is undeni- 





lean upon a throne, it can stand upright upen the basis 
of the people's hearts, Is a p/iané pulpit the only one 
that can be sustained upon the Voluntary Principle ?” 

After reminding the voters that it is ** not what they 
wish, but what they want,” that is best for them, Mr P,. 
proceeds as follows:—But, gentlemen, this vote dis. 
covers not only some misconception on your part, as to 
the object of the Christian ministry; it shows also a 
great misapprehension both of my rights, and of your 
own powers. You seem not to have learned, or to have 
forgotten, that there are two parties to the contract be- 
tween you and myse'f; and that, in the eye of the law, 
these parties are equal; that if you have rights, so also 
have I—that if I am under obligations to you, so also 
are you to me—and that you can no more dissolve the 
relation based upon this contract, without my consent, 
than I could either dissolve it, or constitute it, without 
yours.” 


We cannot follow the argument which shews that the 
Voluntary ministers are not the abject dependents upon the 
caprices of their congregation which is asserted. Mr Piers 
point has stood his ground ; and there is no prospect of his 
being ousted from his charge. Nay, he exhorts the dis- 
tillers among his flock, to give up that part of their business 
which has been the cause of the controversy ; and to give 


| him praise for his labours in the cause of tee-totalism. 


vole that the burden of the song of the great majority of | ; 
| he lives—the Bishop, to wit, of Gloucester and Bristol 


the clergy who have been trained up in Scotland, under 
the Establishment Principle, for a whole century past, 
has been— 
** Any man a sixpence more, 
And whistle o'er the lave o't.” 
But, according to Dr Lang, “ under Establishments 
liberality flourishes neither among ministers nor people, 


sure of their effete Establishment;’? and his illustration 
isapt and forcible. Dr Chalmers, under it, has but the 
paltry endowment of £100 a-year, and is obliged to see 
fees exacted from the poor theological students, whom he 
instructs ; while in Voluntary America, his chair would 
be splendidly endowed in one fortnight. In short, the 
American system is, in all respects, exalted above that of 
“the best Establishment in Christendom.” 

We can go no further with Dr Lang, nor even touch 


| We have, we imagine, done enough to call the attention of 


our readers to Dr Lang’s new work, ard must abruptly 
take leave of it in the middle. 


Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By Sir 
Arthur Brooke Faulkner. 


Sir Arthur has, it would appear, been, for many years, 
ill-manneredly boring the Bishop of the diocese in which 


—about the distress and wants spiritual and educational 
of his parish of Leijh ; and the Bishop having given 
“abundant reason” for declining all further correspon- 
dence on so troublesome a subject, Sir Arthur, after 


| trying the Churchwardens, has turned te the Archbishop. 


upon his account of education, and his sketch of the | 


various religious denominations in the United States, or his 
remarks upon the Slavery Abolition agitation, which are 
practical and rational. He cherishes his old dislike, shall 
we say detestation, of Catholics on the one hand, and Uni- 
tarians on the other, and denies that the Catholics have 
increased with anything like the rapidity alleged by Miss 
Martineau. He bears honourable testimony to the spirit 
and manliness of Dr Channing's successor, the Rev, Mr 


Pierpoint of Boston, This gentleman adyocated the 








Sage : ; : : s Sir Arthur is himself a member of the Church, which 
the Christian energies of the Scottish laity having been ; : ; 

hss : | may give him a better right to complain, The case of 
borne down and annihilated under the enormous pres- | 


the parish of Leigh ia thus stated in extracts ef a letter 
to the Churchwarden, dated May, 1840, which Sir 
Arthur includes among others sent to the Archbishop :— 


“Deak Sir, ° ° e Leigh Parish. 

“ Should you see no objections, it strikes me that some 
matters contained in the following remarks would be 
proper objects to be presented in your paper (viz., the 
presentwent at the approaching Visitation) if you have 
not already inserted them. 

“ The first is the want of a resident Pastor. This evil 
we have been suffering for some time, and as yet I have 
not had any certain intimation when it will be remedied. 

‘* Ever since I came to this parish (about fifteen years 
ago) we have never been able to reckon but upon the 
mnost precarious residence. During this period we have 
had two resident Curates, so called: one resided about a 
year, the other rather longer. Although many strong 
representations on the subject were made by myself, years 
passed away before we could get a clergyman resident ; 
and what | regret and complain of still wore, when he 
came his services were not ouly miserably short of what 


they should be, but even far below what is required by 
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‘ the Constitutions and Canons of the Church,” or the 
terms of our diocesan’s charge, Indced, if the whole 
truth may be told, I should say his ministrations were 
scandalvusly below what is necessary to save the barest 
appearance of duty, that is, if we allow there are six days 
in the week, besides Sunday, needing a clergyman’s ser- 
vices. And when any cause deprives us of such an apo- 
logy of a minister, a most incunvenient length of time 
elapses before a successor is appointed. 

** All these things, and many others of no less grave 
a character, have becn pressed by me on the Bishop's 
notice, repeatedly, fiom year to year,and in the strongest 
terms; theatesult of which was a frank confession trom 
his Lordship that he had no power to relieve us; the 
Overseer confessed he had no authority over his shepherds 
to feed his sheep, so that he receives (I am told) £9,090 a- 
year for overseeing that the shepherds are idle and the 
sheep rotting, On our part, we are compelled to put up 
With the mere Sunday services of Curates living at a 
distance, the other six days being little better than abso. 
lutely blotted out of the pastor's calendar, Of course, 
those among us who may be overtaken by sickness or 
sorrow are alike neglected on Sunday and Saturday 3 
contrary to the Bishop’s own requirement, § counsel can 
neither be given to the young, nor consolation to the old,’ 
nor comfort to the penitent, nor warning to the repro. 
bate; and should any dying person ever so anxiously 
desire to receive the sacrament from the hands of a 
Clergyman, he nay either not be found, or he comes too 
late, or it is not known where he resides, or when Le is 
accessible; the consequence of which is, that the people 
seldom think of sending for a Clergyman at all, in any 
of their needs or distresses, however urgent. This treat 
ment of the people surprises me the more, as the Bishop 
has so expressly intimated, indeed plainly stated, that 
the Clergy have duties on the week days as well as on 
Sunday. 

“My second complaint is of the want of a parsonage 
house. 

“ The two Curates who have resided in the parish have 
been successively accommodated at two carpenters’ shops, 
to which they were a kind of appendages; for as the 
carpenter flitted so did the Curates, always true to the 
sign of the handsaw and mallet. Js this right, in a 
living of nearly £300 a-year, possessed by a Vicar hav- 
ing other preferment? Ifthe old parsonage, which his 
Reverence rents to a butcher, cannot be made habitable 
for 2 modern parson, I believe you know there would 
be smali difficulty in having a piece of ground in the 
lower part of che parish exchanged for a most eligible 
site contiguous to the church. 


o * * * oe “+ 


‘‘The Bishop having laid it down as a rule that 
there should be a parsonage in every living of £300 
a-year in his diocese, it puzzles one to understand why 
his Lordship, taking into account the preferments of 
our Vicar, should waive his rule in respect to this par- 
ish, especially when we find him frankly admitting in 
his charge that ‘there is no way of getting resident 
Curates except building or purchasing parsonage houses.’ 

“The next subject for presentment is the incompetency 
of the Teacher of the Sunday Schoo], ‘The Clerk of the 
Church, a rustic labourer and stonebreaker, has long 
acted in this capacity. The objection to him is, that he 
needs instruction as much as his pupils; the fact, I be- 
lieve, is not denied by the Vicar himself who appointed 
him. Now,I1 put it to you as a Christian, is it quite 
right that such a person as this should be charged with 
so solemn a matter as the religious education of the 
children ? rather is such trifling with one of the most im- 
portant trusts not as discreditable to the Church as it is 
to the Minister who conters the responsibility ? and surely 
it is not very complimentary to the piety and common 
sense of the people that their contributions should be 
sought, for the support of a functionary so notoriously in- 
capable as this Abecedarian. 

“This being the fashion in which our Church edu. 
cates, With what grace can our Bishop inveigh as he does 
against the press for poisoning the people’s minds against 
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the establishment, which he says “* isas ever been the most 
zealous aid effective promoter of public instruction !” 


. . e e . . . . ° 

“The last complaint that I wiil offer is of the state of 
the churchyard. 

‘‘ The canon law requires it to be * kept in a decent 
and fitting manner as becometh the House of God, clear 
of all rubbish, muck, &c¢,, or any thing that may annoy 
the passengers.” The churchyard, like the old parsonage, 
is let by the Vicar to graze sheep ata certain rent (some. 
wheve about Gs. a-year,) while no one is responsilie te 
keep it swept Itis, of course, often ina filthy condition 
from their dung and other nuisances; besides, as the 
gates are net locked, other animals are at liberty to enter, 
when, irom any accident, the gates are left open, I have, 
myself, caugit pigs tearing up the turf of new made 
graves during divine service on Sunday. In many places 
the graves are almost wholiy stripped of their turf or 
obliterated altogether for want of care which 3 is said to 
be chiefly occasioned by the children inhabiting the house 
in the church-yard, commonly called the Church-house, 

**] submit, too, whether by getting rid of the present 
occupants of the Church-house, we should not abate a 
great moral nuisance. [I am assured by many, but the 
impression on my mind chiefly rests on your own au. 
thority, that it lodges no less than five families, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight persons, huddied together in the wost 
promiscuous disorder, . «+ «© . 

Such, my Lord Archbishop, is the way in which the 
people are treated by a Church consuming five millions 
a-year—such the provision for ‘nourishing’ what Burke 
calls ¢ the public hope,’ the ‘ public ornament,’ the 
‘public consolation.’ How men can be tound to stickle 
for a system of Ecclesiastical Government, which in 
reality offers not one atom of secuiicy for the services of 
its ministers, is perfectly astounding, and what makes it 
more so, some who affect an ardent zeal fur the Christian 
Religion are among the loudest of its advocates,” 


Our farther extracts must be disjointed. 


* If the spirits of the air had consulted to root Chris. 
tianity out of the land, I put it to your Grace, could 
more effective means have been devised than a ministry 
under no sufficient control, and with every temptation 
that wealth, and power, and impunity can offer, to allure 
them from their duty ? Why, my Lord, if we were tu 
allow this to be the sort of government which our Saviour 
designed, it would positively follow, that he came not to 
suffer for the sins of mankind, not to root out the cupid- 
ity and carnal passions, but to foster and promote them; 
and though of all these passions he denounces avarice most 
severely, yet that he really intended Mammon should be 
the god of the world, the establishment of a wealthy, luxu- 
rious, indvlent hierarchy, as the whole end and object of 
his mission. 

“Do I exaggerate this wealth? Look at the overgrown 
revenues of soine of our bishops and clergy. My own 
bishop, who has acknowledged himself so powerless in 
his vineyard—this successor of the Apostle ** who would 
be chargeable to no man’’—besides possessing, as I am 
informed, other very lucrative preferment, has had Bristol 
gratted on his Gloucester diocese, thus multiplying the 
chances of his impotence, while his remuneration is enor- 
mously augmented. 

** Be so good as to mark how far my vicar may deserve 
being rated as a labourer worthy ef his hire, after what 
has been brought to view. Beside other preterment, he 
receives from this parish not very far from £300 2-year, 
The population is between four and five hundred, and the 
parish church may, on an average, be attended by thirty 
adults—often not half that number—so that he receives 
not much short of £10 a-head for every sheep he starves 
upon a Sunday sermon; I say starves; for perhaps not 
above a dozen out of the thirty have English enough to 
comprehend half-a-dozen sentences of its meaning,—& 
circumstance that need scarcely surprise us, while the said 
vicar fraukly avows his opinion that educating the poor 
is one of the greatest evils, and we see him accordingly 


selecting for a schoolmaster the very bea idcaé of she . 
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thing fitted to carry out his reverence’s principle. In 
both these cases, you have pretty fair specimens of the 
stewards of the vineyard; and yet such consecrated world. 
lings have the courage to lift their face to heaven, ad, 
without the slightest fear of provoking the long suffering 
of the Almighty, exclaim with St Paul, ‘God forbid that 
| should glory, save in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
py whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” When we see this pride, and avarice, and indo. 
lence of chuichmen, everywhere staring us in the face, 
was it any great exagserction in one of our writers of 
the last century, (for it seems things were pretty much in 
the same sta‘e then as they are now.) when he alleged 
that ‘a stranger knowing nothing of our religion, and 
judging only by our actions, might infer that poverty, 
charity, aud humility were forbidden by our religion, by 
threats of eternal punishment, and that our clergy were 
commanded to attend exclusively to their worldly interests 
on pain of damnation.’” 

The clergy must, no doubt, think it extremely i:mper- 
tinentin Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner to be, in these 
widely different times, and more differing circumstances, 
continually twitting them with the example of our Savi- 
our and his Apostles. 


| Macnish’s Works, 
| The ANATOMY Of DRUNKENNESS3 the PurrLosopuy 
of SLEEP; and the Collected Scraps, published by Mac- 
nish in periodical works, and entitled APHoRtsMs, have 
been breught out in Glasgow, in three neat small volumes, 
forming atonce separate treatises and nearly acomplete edi- 
tion of the author’s works, <A brief Sketch of his Life 
is prefixed by some friendly hand, These works are too 
well known in Scotland to require notice at this time of 
the day. They have probably already gathered in their 
fame, though their sale, it would appear, remains; which 
isa good test of popularity, They are stated, in the Life, 
to be popular in America, to the taste of which country 
they appear peculiarly adapted. 
Manual of Botany. 

To the numerous elementary works which have ap- 
peared of late on this popular and fascinating science, 
J the above Manual has beea added by Mr Maczilivray, 
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c the author of the * History of British Birds.” It is 
| more strictly scientific than some of the late elementary 
x works on butany; and is, consequently, it less adapted 
toa large proportion of the modern amateur botanistz— 
e those, namely, who like the science without cultivating 
: it systematically—better fitted for the severe student. 
| 

Mode of treating Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the 
n Canary Bird, By Peter Boswell. 
n This work is uot so much meant for an assistant to the 
’ economist as a guide to the young in their management 
" of their favourite animals or pets. The directions, how- 
iI ever, far exceed what can be necessary for a boy's limited 
1e number of furred or feathered favourites, unless they are 
fe to supply the family with honey and pigeon-pies ; though, 
rf no doubt, they are all very good of their kind, 
it Table-Wit and After-Dinner Anecdote. 
e Mr Tilt’s selection might more fitly be called a com. 
I, mon-place book than christened Zable-Wit, It, how. 
Y ever, contains many smart sayings, picquant anecdotes, 
| and inorsels of wisdom, 
7) Desultory Sketches and Tales of Barbadoes. 
ot In embodying his recollections of Barbadoes, the author 
to of this little volume is actuated by the desire of indirectly 
a conveying accurate information of the real state of the 
* *mancipated negroes; which, upon the whole, is pretty 
ly fairly done, so far as the writer enters into the subject. 
ne His bias is, however, against the blacks 
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SERIAL WORKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Knigut'’s Pieronta, Suaxspgars, Part XXILTL— 
King Richard IIf. 

M'Ceiiocu’s GaograrnicaL and Srarisvican Dic- 
Tronary, Part VII. 

Tyas’ Napotton, Part XX. 

Tyas’ SuaxspgareE, containing the end of ** Cymbe- 
line,’ and beginning of © The Taming of the Shrew.” 
Part XXII. 

I[kaps of the Pxorpte, No. X. 

Tuk Works of Jossenvs, Part VIT. 

Dr Sxinnenr’s"Aip to PreacninG, in Waro’s Lr- 
BRARY Of Sranparp Divinity. 

ABRIDGEMENT of Sir Fowrtt Bexton’s Work on 
the Arrican Stave Trapg and its Remepy. 

Ovuriing of a Sysrem of Liegisiation for Securing 
the Prorgction of the AnorrainaL [Nuanrran'rs of all 
Countries Cotonizen by Grear Beitarx, By Stand. 
ish Motte, kisq., Barrister. Drawa up at the request 
of the Aborigines’ PRorzcTion Socigty. 

Tuk Sanaronium. [A project for a self-supporting 
institution fur boarding, lodging, and curing sick persons 
of the middle classes, of both sexes ; an object well worthy 
of attention and patronage, especially in great towns. J 

NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

[siria Latina, A Guing for Beginners. By the Rev. 
J. Edwards, M.A., Second Master of King’s College 
School, London, and Classical Examiner of Christ's [los- 
pital; and William Cross of Trinity College, Came 
bridge. 

Boirzav on the German Lancuace. New edition. 

A GramMar of the Genman Lancuace. By Ienrich 
Apel. 

ENGiisH GraMMar in a New Form. By John 
M’Knight. 

A Treatise on EnGuish Gramuarn. By Richard 
Ililey. 

NEW POEMS. 

LLEWELLYN; A TALE or Cambria. [This Tale of 
the last of the Welsh Princes, is written and printed in 
India, quite by accident, as usual, OF this poem as of 
some of the above, we may corscientiously say, that the 
notes are 2s amusing as the text; the highest compliment 
which an emineut critic, now deceased, could pay to be 
poems of Scott himself. 

Orntentat Musincs. By P. Scott, Esq. 

Hiever, Recorns of the Poor, Lays from the Pro. 
purrs, and OruEn Poxus. By Thomas Ragg. [We 
have met with this poet before, and admired his writings, 
We sincerely wish that the encouragement he shall meet 
may be worthy of his merits. ] 

Exro, a Romantic Poem. By Edward Noyce 
Browne. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Ruaat Scenes; or, a Pesp at the Counrazys for 
Cuitpren. [A clever little work, though rather baby. 
ish; with very pretty cuts, representing rural sports and 
occupations, 

Moxa Fasies and Parasites, Dy Ingram Cobbinu, 
[ An excellent juvenile book, ] 

Tares of Traver., By F. B. Miller. With engray. 
ings. 

Juvanite Axgcpotes, Founpsp on Facts, By Prise 
cilla Wakefield. New edition. 
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War wiITH FRANCE,—Whig Government was ushered 
in with the promise ef Peace, Retrenchment, Reform, 
The progress of Reform is now opposed by the Whig 
Ministry, as coustantly as by the Tories, For Retrench- 
ment, the issue of Whig government is found to be an 
addition to the Public Debt and the Taxes. And, to 
crown all, the nation, by Whig management, finds itself 
at war with China, at war with Egypt, and threatened 
With a war with France, The war with Egypt is one 
entirely of aggression on our part, We are neither in- 
jured nor threatened with injury by Mehemet Ali. On 
the contrary, our relations with him have been altoge- 
ther friendly. But the integrity of the Turkish Empire 
is in danger, The Suitan’s rebellious vassal, not satis- 
fied with the virtual sovereignty of Egypt, wishes to ex- 
tend his dominions at the expense of his nominal master, 
And, as usual, British blood and treasure must de poured 
out in the quarrel, no matter how little interest the 
People of Britain have in its result. The pretext for 
British interference, in the quarrel between the two 
Turks, is not even known to the bulk of the People of 
Britain ; so littl interest do they take in subjects, 
which, to judge from their prominence in Royal Speeches, 
seem to constitute the chief concern of the Sovereign and 
lier Ministers. And what is the pretext,after all’ No- 
thing but alarm at the old bugbear, Russia. The ‘‘ba- 
lance of power” is threatened with being once more de- 
stroyed ; and Britain must fight for the statu quo of the 
balance. Not being a match for his encroaching vassal, 
the Sultan, it is said, cannot choose but call in Russia to 
help him; and Russia having done that same, Lord 
Palmerston maintains that the falling of the Turkish 
capital and the Dardanelles into the hands of Russia, 
follows as a matter of course; by which addition of ter- 
ritory Russia will be rendered so powerful, that the pre- 
cious “alance will be disturbed; the commerce of the 
Black Sea interdicted to us; and our Indian Empire, 
perhaps, wrested from our grasp, Therefore, to preserve 
the integrity of Turkey from a new violation, by Mehe- 
met Ali of Egypt, or from absorption, by its overgrown 
neighbour Russia, and to prevent the possibility of Rus- 
Sian aggression on our commerce and empire, we are our- 
selves to make an aggression on Mehemet Ali, and run 
an imminent tisk of a war with France, an ally of Me- 
hemet Ali, and possessing a3 good a right to aid him, as 
we can have to aid the Sultan, 

Can such an interference on our part be described as 
a just and necessary war? We deny it; and ave scepti- 
cal if there is suck a thing as a just and necessary war, 
Noue of the many wars this nation has been engaged in 
for the last century and a half certainly deserves that 
title. 

The balance of power we regard as a phantom, a 
mere idea. There can be no balance of power, unless 
all the nations of Europe were equally powerful, and 
remained in that condition, or made exactly the same 
progress. The superior growth of one state in intelli- 
gence or in population would cestroy the balance, were 
there such a thing, equally with an acquisition or a loss 
of territory, If it were really necessary to maintain 
the balance, any state that is outstripping the others in 
population, wealth, or civilisation, ought to be attacked 
by all the rest, and reduced to its original condition, 
before the balance was disturbed by the irregular growth, 

It we are to fight for the maintenance of our commerce 
on the Black Sea, or for the defence of our Indian Em- 
pire, it would surely be wiser to postpone the combat 
until either be menaced by Russia—an event which may 
never happen—than to rush into war just now, We 
would then have the advantage of a palpable cause ; and 
the sympathies, probably the aid, of the other powers of 
Europe. Or, if the Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform 
Government will insist upon going to war at the present 
moment, taking part in the war between the Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali; it deserves consideration whether it would 








not be more decorous, more prudent too, for a People ang 
a Ministry professing Liberal and Reforming principles, 
as opposed to Legitimacy and Conservatism, to stickle for 
Mehemet rather than for the Sultan, In the one case, 
we should have Liberal France as our ally: in the Other, 
we have the Despotic Governments of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. The company in which Britain is found 
is not good. In close alliance with France, Britain need 
fear none of the despotic countries, nor a combination of 
the whole of them. With France, we might hope to 
effect something for the cause of freedom; with Russia 
as our ally, we can hope for nothing but participation in 
mischief, That we are embarked in the wrong cause, 
may be farther presumed from the approval of the whole 
Tory press of the part we are acting, 

The danger of a war with France ensuing, is, we fear, 
undervalued. No doubt it would be very fuolish in the 
French people to take part in the Turkish quarrel, and 
come into collision with Britain and her three despotic 
allies, America would commit no such folly. But it is 
very possible that the French people may lack wisdom 
as much as our own Government; and that will be quite 
sufficient for mischief. Two letters, (published lately in 
the Edinburgh Observer,) trom an intelligent correspond. 
ent of ours, who has been for several months in France, 
represent the state of the public mind as exceedingly 
irritable, and hostile to Britain, on account of the sup- 
posed affront offered to France, in the manner of announce. 
ing the treaty which formed the new Holy Alliance in 
support of legitimacy and the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, as opposed to Egypt and Mehemet Ali, to which 
France could not be a party. A war with France we 
regard as a calamity of the most serious nature; as an 
evil not to be carelessly provoked, but to be avoided by 
every means in our power. The People of England and 
Scotland should protest against the act of their Govern- 
ment. Meetings should be held in all the large towns, 
to declare for the maintenance of Peace with Egypt, 
with France, with China, and with all the world. The 
people of Ireland, the Repealers at least, can scarcely be 
expected to join in the opposition to a war, which would 
enable them to call out the Irish volunteers once more, 
and make Daniel O'Connell King of Ireland, or Presi- 
dent of the Hibernian Republic. 


THE QUEEN’s PaRrTY—COALITION.—The press has, 
for the past few weeks, been perplexing itself with the 
fear of some change, in the higher political regions, which 
shadows itself forth to their perplexed eyes in some omi- 
nous, but certainly very indistinct furm. We pretend te 
the possession of no data, either through hint or inform. 
ation, from which to argue what is going on in the ar- 
cana of those high quarters. We know nothing of what 
is about to be, but what we can gather from the ordinary 
public course of politics; and though we think we can 
see these pointing in a certain evil direction, yet the indi- 
cations are by no means very distinct—not even so clear 
as that much-abused index, a straw in the air. There 
is, in the first place, a rumour of the formation of a 
‘ Queen’s party,” consisting of some six members of the 
Lords and twenty of the Commons, who, like the sguad- 
rone volante of the Union Parliament, are to stand on 
the middle of the beam, and press their weight to one or 
other of its nicely balanced ends, as interest or caprice 
dictate. We would be as ieady as others to give credit to 
the rumour, if we could see, in the first place, how such 
a party could be foolish enough to give itself a place and 
name; and, secondly, how it could do anything after 
coming into existence, ‘The days for a monarch’s party 
are long past. With the Stuart dynasty such @ party 
was the Government: an Oppusition could hardly be 
to be legitimised. The Gueiphs retained so much 
*‘ consideration,” that they never were without a word te 
say in the affairs of the State, though Chatham did some 
times treat interference with a little wrath, George Lil. 
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wasin the habit of marking every man who divided 
against him, that he might pay him off by a surly recep- 
tion at Court. By his personal influence and interfer- 
ence, he defeated Fox’s India Bill, and fought the battle 
of Pitt. Twice he defeated the Catholic claims by the 
game means. The reign of George 1V. shewed how this 
jnfluence waned. The Duke of York proclaimed the 
monarch’s personal resistance to the same Catholic relief 
measure; yet it was carried. In the reign of William 
]V., the personal power of the monarch disappeared. 
From 1835 to his death, he lived in a ministry to almost 
every member of which he was in personal opposition, 
There was to be sure something like a resuscitation of the 
ancient spirit in the bed-chamber question; but it was as 
unlike the old exercise of royal influence as the petulance 
of adispleased spouse is less ominous than the calmer de- 
nunciationsof a warrant-armed peace-officer, No,no, That 
branch of anti-popular power has been effectually levelled. 
To express fear of its machinations would be leading the 
People on a wrong scent, at the risk of their missing the 
real power they ought to fight against—that of the Aris- 
toeracy. We do think that there are symptoms, though 
we must admit not very positive ones, of something like 
a coalition of the two great Aristocratic parties against 
the people. The thing is quite natural, The difference 
between them is slight—one of them cannot govern alone 
—at least, not without experiencing daily humiliations ; 
but the two joined together can command a working ma- 
jority; therefore, &c,, Q. E.{D. We know that there are 
individuals connected with the Ministry, who would not 
be parties to such an alliance, Lord John Russell would 
probably not beso, ‘The temptation would not be suf- 
ficient to overcome his hereditary enmity ; and, however 
ready he may be to head a motionless and powerless go- 
vernnent, his rank and position, and his own somewhat 
houest, if narrow mind, place him beyond the temptation 
of an alliance involving positive infamy. But, if Lord 
John, finding it impracticable longer to continue the 
struggle, see policy like his own worked by other and 
stronger hands, can he refuse his support, because, while 
one half are friends, the other were foes ? The Whigs, 
ifthey could hold out through their own innate strength, 
would no more propose a coalition, than the capitalist 
will propose a partnership with a needy rival; but, asa 
holy, we have no doubt that they will be perfectly ready 
to accommodate themselves to circumstances, 


LEEDS RFEEORM AssoOcIATION.—Since the days of 
the Political Unions, there has been no Reform Associa- 
tion -o worthy of public attention as the one recently 
formed at Leeds. It is composed, not of the middle 
classes alone, nor of the operatives exclusively, but of 
both classes conjoined, It numbers in its ranks some ot 
the best Reformers in England—men whose names have 
hecome familiar beyond the bounds of their proper 
locality ; and its principles go beyond those of any 
association in which the middle classes have taken an 
active interest. The Leeds Association has assumed for 
its basis the principles enunciated by Lord Durham, on 
Glasgow Green, and then enthusiastically responded to 
by the tens of thousands congregated around him—viz., 


Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and Household 


Suffrage ; with the important addition of A New Distri- 
bution of the electoral districts, No Property Qualifica- 
tion, and the Abolition of the Corn Laws. The Leeds 
Reformers declare that the present House of Commons 
does not traly represent the People; that, to produce the 
great object of real representation, not less than the first 
five of the above measures is necessary ; and that nothing 
loss will content them. An important meeting of the 
association was held on Monday, the 3lst August; J. G, 
Marshall, Esq., a magistrate of the Riding, in the chair, 
The sneakers were, H. Stansfeld, Esq., another magis- 
trate; Mr Alderman Goodman, Mr Councillor Bower, 
Joseph Middleton, Esq., Mr Councillor Burrows, Mr 
Craven, surgeon ; Dr Smiles, the able editor of The Leeds 
Times ; Mr Martin, Mr Robinson, Mr Anderson, Mr 
Green, Mr Heaps, Mr Cummins, Mr Atkinson, and Mr 
Wright. The speeches were all Radical—that is, inde. 
pendent of party, and going to the root of every abuse ; 
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although only a few of the speakers go the length of the 
Charter. More truly liberal speeches we have seldom 
read; and the ability displayed was worthy of the holy 
cause for which the speakers contended. But the question 
arises, Will this new agitation succeed ? We are sorry, in- 
deed, even to appear to discourage so praise-worthy an at- 
tempt. The agitation will not be thrown away. Agitation 
in a good cause never is, But we fear that this advocacy of 
the Durham principles, even with the three important 
additions we have stated, will have no immediate resulta. 
The middle classes will not take up the agitation in other 
parts of the kingdom, while the Whig Ministers remain 
in power, and set their faces, asthey will continue to do, 
so long as they are in power, against all Radical (chat is, 
real) Reform, And of the working classes only a small 
number will join heartily in any agitation for less than 
Universal Sutfrage ; while the Chartists will even endea- 
vour to defeat the agitation. Behold the effect of con- 
cessions made too late, which would have been eagerly 
grasped at, ifmade in time! Had Lord Durham, after 
declaring fer Household Suffrage, Ballot, and Triennial 
Parliaments, in 1834, continued to agitate for these prin- 
ciples, he would have had almost the entire population of 
EKugland and Scotland at his back; for the Tories and 
mere Whigs are as nothing to the rest of the Peop'e, in 
point of numbers. But what would have been easy in 
1834 or 1835, is, we fear, impossible now; we mean, 
while the (so called) Reform Ministry are in place. 
When their steadily decreasing majority shall have become 
a minority, and power have departed from them, an agi- 
tation based on the new Leeds Reform Bill, may very 
possibly be” warmly engaged in by the middle classes, 
with many of their old Whig leaders at its head. And 
then, as it would have a fair prospect of succeeding, large 
bodies of the operatives, probably the whole, would join 
the agitation, Without their aid, the middle classes 
could effect nothing like the Leeds Reform, For, whether 
the Chartists know it or not, the aristocracy know well 
that, for the destruction of all unjust privileges, for the 
abolition of all bad laws, and the enactment of all good 
ones ; in short, for the complete substitution of the 
democratic principle of government for the aristocratic, 
the Leeds New Reform Bill would be as effectual as the 
Peoples’ Charter. And both, therefore, will they resist, 
to the very verge of revolution, A revolution in this 
country, with the working Classes hostile to it, or even 
without their enthusiastic concurrence and their eager 
assumption of the most dangerous part in the enterprise, 
the aristocracy also well know to be impossible, To the 
middle classes alone, therefore, the aristocracy will not 
yield up their monopoly of the powers of government, by 
permitting a real retorm of the House of Commons to 
take place. If the middle classes alone cannot effect that 
object, it is next to impossible that the working classes 
could be more successful, opposed by the middle classes 
and the aristocracy, These two orders, besides greater 
intelligence, greater wealth, and greater stceadtasiness 
of purpose, would have on their side multitudes of 


| of their servants, tenants, labourers, and dependents ; and 


the army would be with them, We repeat that the 
working classes alone would find it next to impossible to 
carry Parliamentary Reform by violence, or the fear of 
violence, If, then, such a reform be necessary, and if 
neither the middle classes nor the operativesalone can hope 
to effect it, what should they do ? The first duty of the in- 
dividuals of each class is to make themselves acquainted 
with the principles advocated by the other class. The 
middle classes should consider attentively the justice of the 
claim of the operatives to the suffrage, and calculate the 
effect of Universal Suffrage, if obtained. And the unen- 
franchised operatives should, in like manner, calculate the 
effects of a successful agitation for Household Suffrage, a 
£5 franchise, or the Knowledge Qualification. If the oper- 
atives come to the conclusion, with us, that any oneot these 
extensions of the franchise would have the same effect in 
securing good government as Universal Suffrage ; or if 
the middle classes find reason to believe Universal Suffrage 
to be as safe as it is plainly just; they have only to act 
on their new conviction, to secure the grand object, real 
representation in Parliament. 
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SLAVE EMANCIPATION AND ITs PricE.—“ The two 
great and importanttriumphs which theChristian morality 
was to achieve, and which, after the lapse of eighteen cen- 
turies, are now, we trust, proceeding to their accomplish- 
ment,are the Abolition of Human Slavery and the Extinc- 
tionof War. Ontof these two intellectual victories, isdawn- 
ing the * Hope ofthe World.’ Despite of all her bigotry, 
and ‘with all her faults,’ Britain, for her leading share 
In the establishment of these great principles, is worthy 
of all her children’s love and the world’s reverence, We 
know not that history, from its commencement, presents 
any nation, at any one moment, in such an attitude of 
moral grandeur as that of Britain, on the day when an 
all but unanimous Parliament, representing an ail but 
unanimous People, freely voted twenty millions of the 
money, which for all other purposes it doled out with 
such a niggardly hand, for an object in which no selfish 
interests were involved, purely todo a great moral right, 
and redress a great moral wrong. For that one unalloyed 
act alone, she is foremost among the nations; and the 
world is her debtor too, for all that she has done to estab- 
lish the principle of peace, A fear‘ul debt on that head, 
as on the other, she had indeed to wipe off.” 

When matter of this sort appears in so intelligent and 
esteemed a journal as The Atheneum, it is worth notic- 
ing. Inthe sentiments expressed by our contemporary, 
we most heartily concur; so far as they convey his joy 
at the prospect of the Abolition of Slavery and the Extinc- 
tion of War, But the praise of Britain for what she has 
done to accomplish these desirable objects is unmerited in 
the one case and premature in the other. We havea 
Peace Society, indeed; we have many lovérs of peace 
among us, besides the special professors of the love of 
peace, the Society of Friends; we have many thousand 
parochial preachers of the religion of peace, paid by the 
State; and, since 18631, we have had a Government pro- 
fessing, as its leading and distinctive principles, PEAcF, 
Retrenchment, Reform. But we have not yet learned to 
be at peace, During the nine years sway of the “ Pesce” 
Government, we have had a little war with Holland, a 
little war with Spain, a ditto with Portugal, with Can- 
ada, with Affghanistan ; and, at this present time, we are 
engaged in what the Duke of Wellington will hardly call 
“little wars” with China and Egypt; with the prospect 
of one, entirely respectable as to size, with France, We 
have abolished black slavery in our colonies, it is true: 
but five-sixths of our adult male population at home are 
retained in what is really slavery ; subject to miiitary ser- 
vice, to impressment, and to taxation, without a voice in 
the election of the men who make the laws and impose 
the taxes. The maxim, ‘ Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny and oppression,” is of good report; but 
it is entirely disregarded in practice. The British opera- 
tives in very truth are slaves; slaves with only the 
choice of their master. But the £20,000,000 3 was it not 
a munificent act? Nota bitof it. The £20,000,000 were 
“freely voted”’ by what should be the People’s represen- 
tatives; but the People were not consulted when the 
proposed loan of £15,000,000 to the slave-holders was 
converted into a gift of £20,000,000, The slave-holders 
got the money: but there was small merit in the “freely 
voting’’ it. Several of the voters or their near connec- 
tions touched a trifle of the sum voted, being West In- 
dia proprietors, Still is it said that the £20,600,000 was 
a magnificent payment for a noble object; a grand self- 
sacrifice for a great moral purpose? Jt was no sacrifice 
atall. Nota shilling of the millions has been paid by 
those who “freely voted” them, or who grumblingly 
submitted to the vote, The money has not been paid by 
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anybody; it is all due at this moment. (f it ever be 
paid, it must be by posterity; by people who will hay, 
had nothing to do with the “ freely voting ;” no merit 
in the noble work of emancipation ; no concern with the 
price given the slave-holders, but to pay it. “A fearfy} 
debt,”’ indeed, Britain “ had to wipe off,” as The Athen. 
@um says. And this ‘‘free vote,” so much lauded, has 
added £20,000,000 to it; which posterity will have to 
‘* wipe off,’ or pay, while we of the present generation 
take all the credit of the magnificent deed. 

But although the principal sum, the £20,000,000, are 
thrown on posterity, the interest is, in the meantime, 
paid by those who claim the merit of the free vote, and 
the free consent? Notso, The interest is paid by taxes 
levied on the necessaries of life; taxes which fall chiefly 
on the industrious and unrepresented five-sixths of the 
people. On the white slaves chiefly falls the interest of 
the sum voted for the emancipation of the black slaves, 


HarvEstT—Corwn Laws.—During the past month, 
with some very few exceptions, the weather has been 
highly favourable for harvest operations—a few heavy 
showers and some rainy days; but the majority sunny 
and breezy. The consequence is, that, by the middle of 
the month, the reaping, even in the high and exposed 
lands, was generally concluded, and the greater propor. 
tion had been carted in, The general character of the 
crop is above average, and it has a peculiarly rich ap. 
pearance, from the largeness of the straw occasioned by 
the rains of the earlier part of the season, During the 
earlier quarter of the month, the averages of the wheat 
were 72, 3d., and the duty, consequently, was so low 
as 2s. 8d. The consequence of this was naturally a large 
freeing from bond ; and thus, at the commencement of a 
superabundant harvest, the farmers see the already large 
supply thus increased in their hands by their favourite 
Corn Laws. For three years, the Peopie at large have 
been the sufferers—it is now the turn of the farmers to 
get a slight twinge. ‘There is no doubt that the high 
prices of the two past years have caused a more than or- 
dinary breadth of grain to be sown for the present year, 
Here there are three sources of a glut—a large field, a 
good harvest, and a foreign supply. Everybody knows the 
well-established doctrine, in political economy, that, when 
supply exceeds the demand, the same sum cannot be got 
for the whole quantity in existence that would have been 
obtained for a smaller quantity, meeting or falling short 
of the demand. Each holder is afraid of part of his stock 
remaining unsold; so they undersell each other. Such will 
be the favours which those instruments of gambling and 
dangerousspeculation, the Corn Laws, arelikely to protierte 
the men fur whose good they are professedly established. 
Nor will this evil be compensated by a corresponding ad- 
vantage to the rest of society. We may have grain 
cheaper for the ensuing twelve months; but the mischief 
accomplished during the two preceding years cannot be 
undone, The bankrupt manufacturer cannot be rein- 
stated. The starving artisan has already drank in the 
poison of anarchy, and will not again be reconciled to 
the constitution under which he has suffered so bitterly. 
As to foreign countries: when they had difficulty enough 
in feeding their own population, and were not anticipat- 
ing our custom, we then pressed upon their supplies. 
Tie past two years may have led them to provide for our 
market ;—we will now leave the grain to rot on their 
fields. Such are the capricious results of a law made to 
enrich a class. If it had been an open and avowed rob- 
bery, it might have been more individually exasperatiog, 
but would have produced far less misery. 





From the Stram-Press of Peter Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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THE WHIGS AND WAR. 


WonpDeERFULLY has the Ministry kept its bar- 
gain with the public. It proclaimed three great 
principlesof action— Reform—Economy— Peace. 
It has cheated Reformers ; it has laughed at Eco- 
nomists ; it has invited War. 


Occasions have already been found, and many | 


more will offer themselves, to shew how the cause 
of Reform has been betrayed and abandoned by 
the Whig Cabinet. 
taxation, diminishing revenue, and enormously 


The questions of increased 


augmented expenditure, demand separate and 
special notice: they are minor evils growing out 
of the major, the monster evil, with which the na- 
tion is now menaced, and of which we are about to 
speak ; the last precious gift; the last, in a double 








sense, if the eyes of the nation will but be | 


opened ; thelast precious giftof Whiggery— War! 
Ay! we are to be leagued with the despots— 
with the oppressors of nations; leagued with 
those who partitioned Poland, and have subju- 
gated Italy, and have hunted down freedom and 


of benefits which have resulted from them; yet 


_ it will be easy to shew that a more wanton, wick- 


ed, and (if the word may be allowed) un-British 
war was never waged than that into which we are 
about to plunge. 

For our interests as well as our duties are all 
on the side of peace. The difference between us 
and Trance is reduced to this simple question— 
Shall we make war for the purpose of driving 
an old man of seventy-three from a country 
which he has been able to govern, and which 
Turkey, for whom we claim it, was not able to 
govern? Our interests are clearly with the 
Egyptian, and not the Turkish disputant ; for, un- 
der the ‘Turks, we had no trade with Syria ; there 
was no security for persons or property ; nu over- 


_ land communication with India; no safety for tra- 


good government throughout the world; with | 


those are we leagued for War. 


War! the very idea, after a quarter of acen- | 


tury’s repose, during which commerce and im- | 
provement were pursuing their tranquil, and — 


moralising, and happiness-creating course—the 
very sound has horror in it. War! Yes, War! 
with all its abominations. War! the folly to 
which all other follies are wisdom. War! the 
crime to which all other crimes are virtues. 
We are to have war; and we owe it to the 
Whigs. 

Though it would be difficult to find justifica- 
tion for the greater number of the wars in which 
this country has been engaged ; and no justifica- 
tions could be discovered, were the amount of 
sacrifice and suffering weighed against the amount 





vellers. Under the pacha, the country has been 
covered with British merchants and British mer- 
chandise. Tribunals and police have been 
introduced, Our mails from India pass with as 
much certainty as through civilized Europe ; 
and, until of late, when our incendiaries have 
been charged to kindle the flames of civil war, 
every part of Syria might be visited without any 
the slightest molestation. 

And, duped by the pretty words “ Integrity 
and independence” of the Ottoman empire, we 
are about to destroy this state of things, at the 
risk of a war with France and of a general con- 
flagration. The work has been appropriately be- 
gun. A flourishing city, which has grown into 
importance within the last ten years, which has 
become one of the great depots for distributing 
our manufactures over Western Asia, has been 
bombarded by our ships, and its peaceful inhabi- 
tants sent as houseless wanderers into the moun- 
tains of Lebanon or the plains of Palestine, as 
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the first act of the tragedy in which our Cabinet 
has chosen to play the principal part. 

We are pledged, it is said, to maintain the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman empire ; 
and a grievous task have we undertaken. For 
the last century, the Ottoman empire has been 
crumbling into ruins. Portion after portion has 
fallen away, from mere exhaustion and decay. It 
has been long perishing, and is destined to pe- 
rish:—it has no vitality—no living principle. 
But our Ministers see no difficulty in working 
miracles. They can give strength to imbecility, 
beauty to deformity, opulence to poverty ; they 
can cure mortal diseases; they can awake the 
dead. 

Where is this infatuation to end; beginning 
as it does in ignorance and blindness? M. 
Thiers has wisely said, that “the force of facts 
is stronger than the resolutions of cabinets.” 
To give back the colonies of America to Spain, 
to re-establish the ancient authority of papal 
Rome, to enthrone the Moguls on the sovereign- 
ty of India, would be projects as chimerical, 
but not more chimerical than that we have 
undertaken, and are bound, as our rulers tell 
us, to accomplish. More sweat is to run down 
the brow of the British labourer, more money is 
to be taken from the pocket of the British capi- 
talist, more blood is to be shed by the British 
warrior, because, in the absence of Parliament, 
and in the silence of public opinion, our foreign 
minister has chosen to guarantee “the integrity 
and independence of the ‘Turkish empire under 
the reigning dynasty.” 

What then if the Pachas of Bagdad or Erze- 
roum, of Tunis or Tripoli, of Bornia or Albania ; 
what if the Annassees, or the Khurds, or the 
Turcomans, the Wahabees, the Druses, or the 
Maronites, break out into successful rebellion ? 
are we to fight the Sultan’s battles, and inter- 
fere, as we are interfering in Egypt and Syria? 
The people havea right to know, and will insist on 
knowing, how far they are committed by the dex- 
terous diplomacy of the right honourable Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. ‘The question remains, 
as yet, unanswered: Why have we meddled at 
al! with this Mussulman quarrel ; why have we 
prevented a settlement which both Turks and 
Egyptians were eager to arrange? But there is 
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to the voice of the charmer,” and hesitate about 
bending their necks to the old Ottoman oppres_ 
sor, against whose authority their forefathers 
so often revolted? What if they prefer the 
tyrant who represents their language, the tyrant 
who is strong, to the tyrant who speaks not 
their language, who is a stranger, and who is 
weak ? And, even should we succeed in driving 
the Egyptians from Syria by the arms which we 
have placed in the hands of the Syrian moun. 
taineers; what if these mountaineers should 
employ those very weapons, as they infallibly 
will, to drive the Osmanlis away? are we ready 
to give effect to our promises, and to re-estab. 
lish the ‘integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire ?” 

Look at our present position. It was the boast 
of the Ministers, in the Queen’s speech of 16th 
January, 1840, that “the concord of the Five 
Powers had prevented the renewal of hostilities 
in the Levant.” ‘Their glory now will be, 
to declare that, not only is there no concord, 
hut that the utmost discord exists between the 
Five Powers ; and that, so far from having “ pre- 
vented hostilities,” twoof the Powers—and Great 
Britain the more prominently of the two—have 
entered upon war, have destroyed an unoffend- 
ing commercial and prosperous city ; have armed 
the Syrian population for civil broil, and let louse 
the hell-hounds of rapine and ef murder. 

But what ground of quarrel has England with 
Mehemet Ali? Has he wronged her citizens; has 
he damaged her trade; has he intrigued against 
her possessions ; has he undermined her influ- 


ence? Really, to look at the passionate dia- 


_ tribes which, from time to time, fill the pages of 


our newspapers, one would suppose the Egyptian 
viceroy had been pursuing us with unbounded 
and implacable hatred; that he was an enemy 
alike to be dreaded and trampled on ; a nuisance 
to be extirpated at any sacrifice. 

Is it because Egypt, which, before the time of 
the pacha’s government, was almost without a Bri- 
tish settler or a British merchant, has become 4 
country in which our commercial men are carry- 
ing on a large and a lucrative trade ?—Is it be- 
cause the desert, which, previously to his reign, 
could not be crossed without numerous difficul- 
ties and countless dangers, has now, under his 


a far more alarming inquiry behind: Into what | influence, become as safe and as easily traversed 
regions of darkness may we not be led by our | as any highroad in Europe ?—Is it because we 
pledges to uphold “the integrity and the inde- | who of all others have received the greatest 


pendence of the Ottoman empire ?”’ 


benefits from the overland communication with 


And even in Syria, at the very outset of our | India—we for whom the power of Mehemet Ali 
Quixotic jactancy, many unforeseen difficulties | has reduced the period which enables us to cor- 
may arise. What if the invading Turks be de- respond with Hindostan from months to weeks? 


feated ? 


What if the Syrians refuse to “ listen 


—Is it for services such as these that we are 
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clamouring £0 loudly for his downfal and his 
destruction ? 

The plea, the sole plea, which has been put 
forward to justify the policy of the treaty, is, 
that Mehemet intended (unless checked) to 
march upon Constantinople. The averment is 
an invention ; and, were it not, surely we might 


have waited till the danger were real. Are we 


to rush upon present and positive evils, evils of | 


enormous magnitude and incalculable extent, in 
order to escape from remote, uncertain, and even 
doubtful ones? The French Government has re- 
peatedly avowed that it would cheerfully have 
come to an understanding with our own Govern- 
ment, in order to resist any encroachment by 
Mehemet Ali beyond the territories granted to 
him by the Convention of Kutayah ; and be it 
remembered, for it is too often forgotten, that 
the Convention of Kutayah gives to Mehemet 
Ali the whole of Syria and the province of 
Adana. It was Turkey who sought to violate 
her own engagements. She attacked the pacha 
within the Syrian territory ; she was defeated : 
but Mehemet had the prudence not to cross the 
frontiers. ‘Turkey is recompensed for her out- 
rageous folly, by obtaining the assistance of 
Great Britain, in order to carry out the plans in 
which she was thwarted ; and Mehemet Ali is 
to be punished for his moderation, by the hostile 
intervention of our Government. 

Suppose Mehemet Ali, supported by the en- 
thusiasm of the Mussulman races, and welcomed 
by the popular opinion of Constantinople, had 
made his way to the capital of the Turkish em. 
pire; has England an interest—has civilisation 
an interest—has Turkey an interest in restrain- 
ing him? Yes!—if the strength of Turkey 
consisted in her being ruled by the present 
dynasty. No!—if her strength were to be re- 
presented by the developement of her resources ; 
by giving full play to her remaining energies ; 
by gathering up the fragments of her nationality ; 
and by associating her future hopes with the 
remembrance of past success, 

Constantinople might have been better de- 
fended by Mehemet Ali than it can be by Euro. 
pean interference; interference which, in the 
nature of things, must alone be Russian inter- 
ference. The Russian is the only power ina 
condition to carry out the treaty. Hers is the 
adjacent, the ever-present influence. Hers is 
the real ascendancy ; and, amongst all the med- 
dlers, her meddling will be discovered to be the 
most busy. 

The question, indeed, may well be discussed, 
whether it is not for the general interest and 
happiness of man that Russia, instead of Turkey, 
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should be the mistressof Constantinople? There 
is much to be said in favour of such a theory. 
Barbarous as is the government of Russia, it is 
less barbarous than that of Turkey; backward 
as are Russian agriculture, arts, and sciences, 
literature, manufactures, and commerce, they 
are more advanced than those of Turkey. Asa 
mere question of pecuniary profit, it might per- 
haps be demonstrated that Turkey in her hands 
would be made more productive, and become 
more opulent ; and that, in the developement of 
her resources and of her wealth, Great Britain 
would necessarily be a large participator. The 
Christian population—excluded now from all 
official functions, though incomparably the most 
instructed and the most aspiring—would be 
called into activity, and would gradually assume 
ascendancy over the Ottoman races. The per- 
petual outbreaks, the anarchy, the disorder, 
which exhaust, depopulate, and destroy, the pro- 
vinces of the Turkish dominions, would pro- 
bably cease: for the Government would be 
armed with the power of repression; and 
despotism would at least bring with it some 
security for labour and for property. Even 
though good government should be wanting, 
there would be peace and safety, and there would 
be progression. 

But no one ventures to aver that it is the pur- 
pose of the treaty to transfer Turkey to Russia. 
Russia well knows that the treaty is slowly but 
most surely accomplishing that result. Her 
anxiety for the treaty ; her dexterity in bringing 
it about; her returning, again and again, to the 
charge, after her first failures ; shew with what 
perseverance and singleness of purpose she pur- 
sues her course ; a course marked out to her by 
all her authorities, by all her statesmen, by all 
her publicists ; a course from which she has never 
swerved for an instant. And is she to be blamed? 
Crippled and confined to the Euxine and the 
Baltic by the Sound and the Bosphorus, what 
Russian but must desire to be emancipated from 
the maritime prison-houses of hiscountry? Mil. 
lions of her population condemned to “ the cold, 
uncomfortable” regions of the north—who can 
wonder that her national and natural instincts 
lead her children to look towards and march to- 
wards the sun? She arranges nothing, she 
proposes nothing, but with a view to carrying 
out her long-conceived, her habitually-indulged 
project. Is she to be blamed? Let us change 
positions with her. Were Russia occupied by 
Englishmen, what would be their policy >— 
Clearly, to tend towards the south. There is no 
important international act, no convention, no 
treaty, with which Russia has had to do for the 
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last century, in which this object has not been 
kept in view ; and never has it been more dis- 
tinctly kept in view than by the treaty of 15th 
July ; for the negotiation of which the Russian 
Minister has received, and has well deserved, the 
highest honours and distinction. 

It is plain that Russia, clear-sighted and alive 
to her own interests, sees those interests pro- 
moted by the treaty ; for, in Russia, the treaty 
has been unanimously welcomed. And the treaty 
would be intelligible, if it were frankly avowed 
that we meant to consolidate the policy and pro- 
mote the views of the Tzar. This is, however, 
not averred ; bnt the contrary. It is we, say the 
advocates of the treaty, who have thwarted 
Russia; it is we who have diverted her from her 
course. How? How,indeed? Why, by listen- 
ing to her councils, by welcoming her projects, 
by signing her treaties, by accepting her condi- 
tions; by doing that which, above all things, 
she desired we should do! 

The phrase “ Integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire” in the mouth of a Russian, 
and as descriptive of Russian policy, has in it 
something so indescribably ridiculous and bur- 
lesque, that no Russian statesman could pos. 
sibly maintain his gravity, on seeing it intro. 
duced, or on himself introducing it, into any en- 
gagement, protocol, convention, or treaty. Even 
when used by any other power, it is strange and 
startling enough; and sadly serious must be the 
thoughts of a Turk, when the representatives of 
the great Christian robber powers talk to him of 
their affection for his sway, and their wish to 
preserve the ‘“‘integrity and independence” of 
his country. To Austria he would naturally 
say—‘‘ Who drove me from my old _ possessions 
on the Danube ?”—To France, “ You heiped 
yourself to Algeria.” —To England, disinterested 
England, “ You plundered me of Adin, only the 
other day ;” and to Russia, greatest and most 
rapacious of the leagued banditti, “‘ Your concu- 
piscence has been all-devouring: the Caspian, 
the Euxine, Bessarabia, ali testify to your en- 
ormous cravings ; while Wallachia and Moldavia, 
if not wrested by force, have been filched by 
fraud.” Admirable antecedents have these 
friendly Giaours to offer to the confiding Mussul- 
man. But, poor man! he has not read histury— 
not he! 

Can any one seriously suppose that the Rus- 





sians are such traitors to their true interests 
as really to desire the consolidation and strength. 
ening,—‘‘ the integrity and independence,” of the 
Ottoman empire? and what must be the policy 
grounded on so outrageous a supposition? Now 
this supposition is the groundwork of the treaty 
of the 15th July. 

We have again solemnly to ask how it happens 
that the mighty influence of Great Britain has 
been employed, not to prevent, but to precipitate 





hostilities? When the belligerent parties were 
on the point of friendly arrangements, why has 


' 


| our diplomacy, twice at least, incurred the awful 
responsibility of putting a vero upon the treaty 
| of ainity ? ) 
| Why, at the risk of a European war, with all 
its terrors, are our titled aristocrats, our mad 
ambassadors, to entail upon a suffering and com. 
~mereial community the frightful consequences of 
their pride, their ignorance, their folly? They 
think, perhaps, that there are no limits to popular 
patience; like the brutes who hallov other brutes 
tu furious onslaught, that they have only to en. 
cage the passions of the nation; and that the 
nation will not inquire into the cause of the quar- 
rel, But they may be mistaken. The game of 
war cannot now be so safely played. But sup. 
_posing—and Heaven grant the prayer !—that 
the calamities of our present policy are confined 
to some burnings, and some murders, perpetrated 
on the guiltless Syrians by British hands, and 


that the “ peace of Europe,” as it is called, is not 
farther disturbed ; was it no offence to have 
called again into the international field those 
heartburnings, and jealousies, and hatreds ; those 
fiery words of scorn and hate; those defiances 
end menaces, which defile and disgrace the news- 
papers of France and England? in which work of 
mischief, we confess, with bitter sorrow, The 
_ Morning Chronicle has been one of the foremost 
leaders. A few months ago, and it seemed as if 
_ the ancient animosities of the two countries were 
fusing intu a common feeling of confidence and 
respect: in their friendly understanding, there 
was security for the peace of the world. Shame 
upon the inconsiderate men, be they who they 
may, who have thought it necessary to appeal 
tothe dissocial and malevolent passions, in order 
to carry out their reckless policy ; and a curse 
upon the policy that demands such auxiliaries! 


B. 
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